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A COtXECTION 



POLITICAL WRITINGS 



WILLIAM LEGGETT. 



CfflEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 

[From the Enening IPost, July 128, 1835.] 
Wb perceive with pleasure that puUic and spont^e- 
oua demonstrations of respect for the character and talents 
of the late Judge Marshall have taken place in every 
part of the country where the tidings of his death have 
been received. These tributes to the memory of departed 
excellence have a most salutary effect on the living ; and 
few men have existed in our republic who so entirely de- 
served to be thus distinguished a» examples, by a uni- 
versal expression* of sorrow at their death, as l^ie whose 
loss the nation now laments. Possessed of a vast heredi- 
tary fortune, he had none of the fodish ostentation or 
arrogance which are the usual companions of wealth. 
Occupying an office too potent — Mfled too high above 
the influence of popiidar will — ^there was no man w^o 
m his private intercourse and halnts, exhibited a more 
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. geneial and equal regard for the people. * He was accesi- 
; btet tQiu'enQfjiU-degr^eSy and ^ familiar, but by no m^ans 
Tulg^" in his bearing, he was distinguished as much in 
the retired walks of life by his unaffected simplicity and 
kindness, as in public by the exercise of his great talents 
and acquirements. 

The death of such a man, of great wisdom and worth, 
whose whole life has been passed in the public service, 
and whose history is interwoven with that of o«r country 
in some of its brightest and most interesting passages, 
furnishes a proper occa^on for the expression of general 
respect and regret. In these sentiments we most fully 
join ; but at the same time we cannot so far lose sight 
of those great principles of government which we con- 
sider essential to the permanent prosperity of man, as to 
neglect the occasion offered by the death of Judge Mar- 
shall to express our satisfaction that the enormous powers 
of the Supreme tribipal of the country will no longer be 
exercised by one whose cardinal ipaxim in politics incul- 
cate^ distrust of popular intdligence and virtue, and 
whose constant object, in the decision of all constitutional 
questions, was to strengthen government at the expense 
of the people's rights. 

The hackneyed phrasei de mortuis nil nm honnmf must 
be of comprehensive meaning indeed, if it is intended 
that the grave shall effectually shelter the &eore>tic opin« 
ions and official conduct of men from animadversion, as 
well as the foibles and (fences of their private lives* in 
this sense at least we do not understand the precept, and 
if such were its obyious purport we should refbse to make 
it our law% Paramount considerations seemed to us to 
demand that, in rec(»ding the death of J^ge Marshall, 
and joining our voice to that of general eulogy on his 
c]|ar and venerable name, we should at the same time 
record our rooted bo^ility to the p<^tijQal prii^iplea he 
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maintained, and for the advancement of which he was 
able to do so much in his great office. 

Few things have ever given us more disgust than the 
fiitwning, h jpocritical and unqualified lamentati<Mis, which 
are poured out by the pubMc press on the demise of any 
conspicuous pditical opponent. Of the man whom the 
day before it denounced in terms <^ the most unmeasured 
bitterness, let him but shuffle off his mortal coit^, and the 
next day ifris loud inundiscriminating, unlimited praise. 
We would not have joumalfsts wage their pditical dissen- 
tions over the grave, and pour the eboUitionsi of party 
hostility on ^ dull cM ear of death. Neither would 
we have them stand aloof in dogged silence, n^mog to 
join in the tribute tathe memory of a great man who had 
made his exit from this ^eatre of perpetual crtrife, be- 
cause, while he Uved, they were found in the ranks of 
his opponents. But if there is any sincerity in the' politic 
eal doctrines they profess ; if th^ ate not mere jugglers 
in a gameof ch^tery and fraud ; if they ar^ really con. 
tending, with their whole heart «nd soul, in behalf of 
certain great princifdes, the suecsss of which they 
consider of vital impcHrtance to the best interests of 
man : then npt even the death of an opponent — and mcMre 
especially of one whose mind was so vigcnrous and en- 
lightened, whose heart was so benignant, a|id whose whole 
life had been so pure and exemplary as that of Judgtt 
Marshall — ^not even the death of «ich an opponent, we 
say, riiould restrain them from accompanying their tri* 
bate of Tcspect with an expression d[ dissent from his 
political opinions. < 

There is no joomalist. who entertained a tru^ respect 
for the virtues of Judge Marshall than ourselves ; there 
is none who believed more filHy in the ardour of his pa- 
triotiem, or the sincerity of his political faith. But 
according to 9Uf firm opinion, the articles of his creedy 
1* 
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if carried into practise, would proye destructive of tbe 
great principle of human liberty, and compel the many 
to yieW obedience to the few. The princif^ of gorem- 
ment entertained by Marshall were the same as those 
professed by Hamilton, and not widely different kom 
those of the eld^ Adams. That both these illustrioiis 
men, as wella» Marshall, were sincere lovers of their 
country, and bought to effect, through tiie meaiM of gov- 
ernment, the greatest pndticable amount of hunan happi* 
Bess and prosperity, we do not eatertain, we never have 
entertained a doubt. Nor do we doubt that among those 
who uphold the divine right of kings, and wkh to see « 
titled aristocracy and hierarchy estaUiriied, there are 
also very many solely animated by a den^ to have m 
government established adequate to self-preservation aod 
the protection of Ihe^^f^le. Yet if one holding a po- 
litical creed of this'laBd, and who, in the exercise ef 
high official functions, had done all in his power te 
change the character of the government £rom popular to 
monarchical, should be suddenly cut off by 4eath| would 
it be unjustifi2d>le in those who deprecated his opinioiis 
to allude to them and their tend^icy, while paying a just 
tribute to his intellectual and moral worth ? 

Should General Jackscoi descend int» the grave to- 
mocrow, with what propriety coidd they who denounce 
him as a tyrant and uisurper join their voioes to swell the 
loud note of unmin^ed eulogtuml lliey might with 
perfect propriety speak of his honesty of purpose, his 
bravery and firmness ; but they could extend tiieir praise 
to other topics only by giving the lie to their previous 
accusations. If tiiey have heen hottest in representing 
him as violating the Constitution and trampling on Uie 
laws ; if they really believe that hehasst^ed the sword and 
purse, and has done all in his power to change the Grovem* 
ment inte an autooracy ; the paramount dutiee (^patriot* 
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kfin, risiDg superior to the mere suggestions of sympathyi 
would seize the death of such a man as an occaaon of 
adverting to the true character of his principles of action, 
and of rousing the people from the delusion into which 
th^y had fallen. 

Of Judge Marshall's spotless purity of life, of his many 
estimable qualities of heart, and of the powers of his mind, 
we record our hearty tribute of admirati<m« But sin- 
cerely believing that the principles of democracy are iden- 
tical with the principles of human liberty^ we cannot 
but experience joy that the ^ef place in the supreme 
tribunal of the Union will no longer be filled by. a man 
whose political doctrines led him always to pronounce 
such decision of Constitutional questions as. was calcula- 
jten to strengthen government at the expense of the peo« 
pk. We lament the death of a good and exemplary man, 
but we cannot grieve that the caiise of aristocracy has 
lost one of its c]^ef supports. 



THE ABOLITIONISTS. 

[From the Evening Post of August 8, 1835.] 
In looking over the EngUsh papers receiv^ this morn- 
ing, we were struck with the following remarks in the 
Iiondon Courier of the 7th ultimo : 

«« Oar readers wiU undoubtedly re<^lleQt that within 
these few years societies have existed in London and 
lectures have been ^iven for the purpose of attacking 
Christianity. A gentleilian known by the name of Ro- 
bert Taylor, who, we must charitably suppose, was out 
of his senses, took to himself the name, we hcUeve, of the 
Devil's Chaplain, and in that qharact^ was accustomed 
to addresfhis audience. Some of his followers or friends, 
or persons who embraced qiinions similar to bis, under^ 
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took to lecture in die provinces on the saiqe cnljecty and 
the Clergy of the EbgUsh Ghordi were, in seTeral pkcesy 
and on several oocasionsy hoth by him and them, cbal« 
lenged to meet and justify or defend die doctrines they 
taught. AnK>ng all reasonahle people there was but one 
q>iniott as to the indecency <»f the proceedings of Means. 
Taylor and Co., and there was, we believe, but one opin- 
ion as to the propriety of the conduct of the CSergy, who 
took no notice of the challengers and their asserti<»s. 
The proper contempt thus exhibited by the Clergy and 
the good sense of society, have cotnpletdy put an end io 
tiiese proceedings. The public now never hear of Mr. 
Robert TVtylor and his friends, and seem not to care what 
has become of them.'' 

In the above paragraph we have the course pointed 
out which ought to have been pursued in this country in 
relation to the fanatical doctrines and proceedings of the 
immediate abolitionists. It is our firm persuasion, as we 
have often had occasion to state, that the rapid growth 
and gready augmented ardour of the association known 
by that name are in a very large degree ascribable to the 
unwise and unjust measures taken to suppress it. If they 
had been suffered to pour out their zeal unopposed ; if 
their wild doctrines bad not been noticed, or, if noticed 
at all, only with calm and temperate arguments, we feel 
satisfied that at this day that sect of pohdcal fanatics 
would have embraced miuch fewer persons that it now 
numbers, and would have exhibited far less zeal than now 
characterises its efforts. AH history, all experience sup. 
ports the opinion ive express. 

We defy any man to point to a single instance in 
which fanaticism has been turned from its object by per- 
secution, or in which its ardour has not been inflamed 
and its strength increased when opposed by arguments of 
brute force. On the contrary, history contains many 
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striking cases of fanatical enterprises languishing and 
being abandoned, when those engaged in them were suf* 
fered to take their own course, without any other hin- 
derance than such as^was necessary to prevent their over-, 
leaping the safeguards of society* 

Fanaticism is a species of insanity and requires ana- 
logous treatment. In regard to both, the soothing sys- 
tem is proved by its results to be the most effectual. 
The mind slightly touched with lunacy, may soon be ex- 
aqierated into frenzy by opposition, or soon rei^Fed to 
perfect sanity by gentle and assuasive means* So, too» 
the mind, excite to fanaticism on any particular subject^ 
reygious^ pditica], or philanthropic, is but heated to more 
dangerous fervour by violence, when it might easily be 
reduced to tiie temperature of health by the lenitives 
which reas<m and modetatioii shoidd apfdy. 

The first great iinpuke which the abolition caiMe le- 
Cttved in this city wa% we aie persuaded, the attempt to 
sopftess it by thevmeans of mobs ; and the greatest pro* 
iBoteirs of the abolition dectrines have been, in our judg* 
meat, not 'Hftompson nor Garrisotn, bat the. Courier and 
Kiqinrer, die Journal of Ccmm^ce and the Commercial 
Advertiser. We do not speak this in a spirit of crimi* 
nation ; for our desire is to assuage and ceneiliate» not 
to inflame and exasperate. We express tbe qHnion 
more with a view to its influence on future conduct, than 
to reprehend that which is past ; and we do hope that, 
in liew of the pernicioiis consequences which have flow, 
ed from violent measures hitherto, a course more consist* 
ent with the meekness of Christianity, and with the sa« 
ered Tights of free discussion, will be pursued henceforth. 

While we believe most fully that the abolitionists are 
jttstiy dmrgeable with fiinaticism, we consider it worse 
tiian fdly to mkrepresent their character in other res- 
pects. They are not knaves nor fools, but men of wealth, 
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edocatioii, respectability and intelligence, misguided on 
a single saljecty but actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of their kind. This, it wiM hardly be 
denied, is a true description, <^ at feast a large propor- 
tion of those termed abolitionists. Is it not apparent on 
tiie face of the matter, that invectiTe, denunciations, 
burnings in effigy, mob violence, and the .like proceed- 
ings, do not constitute the proper mode of changing the 
opinions or conduct of such men t The true way is, 
either to point out their error by temperate arguments^ or 
better still leaye them to diBCover it themsdves. The 
fire, unsupplied with fiiel, soon flickers and goes out, 
which stirred and fed, will rise to a fearful conflagration, 
and destroy whatever falls within the reach of its fury. 

With regard to the outrage lately committedin Charles- 
ton, we do not believe it constitutes any exception to 
our remario. The effects of all such proqpedings must 
be to increase the zeal of &naticism, which always rises 
in proportion to &e violence of the oppositicm it encoun- 
ters. Some of the Charleston papers, we perceived, 
spoke of the attack on the Post Office as premature^ and 
thought it ought not to have been made until the resvdt 
was received of an application which had been forwarded 
to the Genmil Post Office for relief. Neither the Gen- 
eral Post Office, nor the €reneral Government itself pos- 
sesses any power to pi^hihit the transportation by mail 
of abolition tracts. On the contrary it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to protect the abolitionists in 
their constitutional right of free discussion ; and oppoa^ 
sincerely and zealously as we are, to their doctrines and 
practise, we should be still more opposed to any infringe- 
ment of their political or civil rights. If the Govern- 
ment once begins to discriminate as to what is orthodox 
and what heterodox in opiniim, what is safe and lyhat is 
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unsafe in its tendency, farewell, a long farewell to our 
freedom. 

The true course to be pursued, in order to protect the 
South as far as practicable, and yet not violate the great 
principle of equal freedom, is to revise the post-office 
laws, and establish the rates of postage pn a more just 
gradation^— on some system more equal in its operation 
and more consonant with the doctrines of economic 
science. The pretext under which a large part of the 
matters sent by mail are now sent free of postage-— either 
positively or comparatively — is wholly unsound. ** To 
encourage the diffusion of knowledge " is a very good 
object in itself; bi^t Government has no right to extend 
this encouragement to one at the ^t)ense of another. 
Newspapers, pamphlets, commercial and religious tracts, 
and all sorts of printed documents, as well as letters, 
ought to pay postage, and all ought to pay it according 
to the graduation of some just and equal rule. If such a 
system were once established, making the postage in all 
cases pa3rable in advance, with duplicate postage on 
those letters and papers which should be returned, not 
only the flood of abolition pamphlets would be stayed, bat 
the circulation of a vast deal of harmful trash at the pub- 
lic expense would be prevented, creating a vacuum 
which would naturally be filled with matters of a better 
stamp. 
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MR. KENDALL'S LETTER. 

[From the Evening Post, August 12, 1835.] 
The following letter has been addressed by the Post 
Master General to the Post Master at Richmond, en- 
closing a copy of his letter to the Post Master at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

« Post Office Department, 

5th August 1835. 
Sir : My views in relation to the subject of your letter 
of the 3d inst. may be learnt from the enclosed copy of 
a letter to the Post Master at Charleston, S. C, dated 
4th inst. 

Very respectfully. 

Your obt. servant, 

AMOS KENDALL. 
Edm'd. Anderson, 

Ass't. P. M. Richmond, Va.' 

Post Office Department } 
August 4th, 1886. \ 
P. M. Charleston, S. G. 

Sir : In your letter of the 20th ult just nceiwtd, you 
inform me that by the, steamboat mail from New-York 
your office had been filled with paii^[>hlet8 and tracts ' 
upon slavery : that the public mind was highly excited 
upon the subject, that you doubted the safety of the 
mail itself out of your possession : that you had deter- 
mined, as the wisest course, to detain these papers : and 
you now ask instructions ifrom the Department. 

Upon a careful examination of the law, I am satisfied 
that the Postmaster General has no legal authority to 
exclude newspapers ifrom the mail, nor prohibit their 
carriage or delivery on account of their character or ten. 
d^icy, real or supposed. Probably it was not thought 
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safe to confer on the head of an executive department 
a power over the press, which might be perverted and 
abused. 

" But I am not prepared to direct you to forward or de- 
liver the papers of which you speak. The Post Office 
Department was created to serve the people of each and 
(M of the United Stales^ and not to be used as the instru. 
ment of thehr degtrudmu None of the papers detained 
hav€ been forwarded to me, and I cannot judge for my. 
self of their character and tendency ; Imt you inform me 
that they are, in character, *' the most inflammatory and 
incendiary--^and insurrectionary in the highest degree." 

By no act, or direction of mine, official or private, 
could I be induced to aid, knowipgly, in giving circtila. 
tion to papers of this description,, directly, or indirectly* 
We owe an obligatioh to the laws, but a higher one to 
the cehimunities in which we live, and if the former h^ 
perverted todestroy the latter^ it is patriotism to disregard 
them. Entertaining these views I cannot sanction, and 
vrtll not condemn the step you have taken. 

« Your justification must be looked for in the character 
of the papers detained^ and the circumstances by which 
you are surrounded/' . 

In giving place to the above letter, we cannot refrain 
from accompanying it with an expression of our surprise 
and regret that Mr. Kendall, in an official communicaticm, 
shpuld have expressed such sentiments as this extraordi- 
nary letter contains. If, according to his ideas of the du- 
ties of patriotism, every postmaster, may constitute him- 
self a judge of the laws, and suspend their operation 
whenever, in his supreme discretion, it shall seem proper^ 
we trust Mr. Kendall may be permitted to retire from a 
post where such opinions have extensive influence, and 
enjoy his notions of patriotism in a private station. A 
pretty thing it is to be sure, when the head officer of the 
Vol. IL— 2 
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Post Office estabOihrnent of the United States, and a 
member, 4»r qficiOy of the Administration of the General 
Government, while he confesses in one brei^th that he 
has no legal power to prevent the carriage or delivery 
of any newspaper, whatever be the nature of its con- 
tmtSj declares in the v^ry next, that by no act of his will 
he aid, directly or indirectly, in circulating publications 
of an incendiary and inflammatory character. ^ Who 
gives him a right to judge of what is incendiary and 
inflammatory ? Was there any reservation of that sort in 
his oath of office t 

Mr; Kendall has not met the question presented by 
recent occurrences at the South, as boldly and manfully 
as we should have supposed he would. He has quailed 
in the discharge of iiis duty. He has truckled to the 
domineering pretensions of the slave-holders. In the tre. 
pidation occasioned by his embarrassing position, he has 
lost sight of the noble maxim, Jiat juitkia mat calum. 
The course which, by neither sanctioning n<Mr condemning 
the unlawful conduct of the postmaster at Charleston, 
he has virtually authorized him and the other postmasters 
at the South to pursue, is neither more nor less than 
practical nulliflcation. It is worse than that : it is esta- 
blishing a ceiuarship of the press^ in its worst possible 
form, by allowing every two-penny postmaster through 
the country to be judge of what species of intelligence 
it is proper to circulate, and what to withhold from the 
people. A less etil than this drew forth, in former days, 
the Areopagitica from the master mind of Milton ; but 
we little dreamed that new arguments in favour of the 
freedom of speech and of the press would ever become 
necessary in our cou^try. 

We are sorry to say that this letter of Mr. Kendall has 
materially diminished the very high respect we have 
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heretofore estertained for him. It a\^/fwa a deficiency of 
courage and independence which we did not expect to 
see him betray. 



THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

[From the Evening Peet^ AuguH 14, 1835.] 
Wx publish the conmmnication signed JusHce^ in re# 
lation to the late extraordtnary letter of the Post Master 
General, because we are friends of free discussion; and 
not because we by any means agree with the sentiments 
of the writer. The remarks with which we accompanied 
Mr. Kendall's letters were written after more reflection 
OB the nature and tendency of the yiews expressed in 
that document, that we are fain to believe Mr. Kendall 
hiinself bestowed on the subject on which he expressed 
such strange opinions ; for the only extenuation we can 
find for that individual is that he wrote in haste, under 
the influence of trepidation or excited feeling. We will 
not suppose that to curry fevour with the south was any 
part of his motive, for we have too high a respect for his 
character willingly to admit the idea that he would sacri* 
fice justice for the sake of (>opularity. 

The position assumed by our correi^Kmdent that the 
Postmaster General was obliged to ehoose between two 
evils is not tenf ble. He was not placed between the 
horns of a dilemma. His duty was single, simple, and 
positive, and ought to have been performed openly and 
promptly, without any paltering, shrinking, or evasion. 
He was not required to assent to an interruption either 
of the whole mail or a part His refusal to pennit a 
certain portion of the contents of the mail to be culled 
out and detained or destroyed, might very possibly, and 
for the sake of the argument we are willing to.say very 
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certaiDly, lead to tbe forcible iiiterraption of the whole ; 
hot for this he would be in do degree accountable, provi- 
ded all means which the law places at his dispond had 
been duly employed to prevent such a result. Suppose 
the postmaster at Charleston, or some other place, should 
inform the Post Master Greneral that an organized band 
of robbers, of great numerical strength, had given notice 
of their intention, unless certain letters containing mon^ 
were delivered up to them, to waylay the mail and de- 
otroy its whole contents : here would be *< a strange alter- 
. native presented f<Hr Mr. Kendall's prompt selection," 
yet not stranger than the one which has occun^ and 
obviously not to be dedded upon different principles. 
Would our correspondent justify Jiim, in such a ciuie, for 
choosing the lesser of two evils, and permitting the mo- 
ney-letters to be given up in order to save the ree^ of tiie 
mail? The difference between us, cm the point in dis- 
pute, is, that Mr. Kendall was not called upon to chooso 
between evils, but was imperatively called upon to do hia 
duty, and, as far as practicable, to see that those under 
him did theirs, leaving any violations of public law and 
order which might ensue to the investigation and punish- 
ment of the proper tribunals. 

Our correspondent does not see, as we do, in the doc- 
trines of Mr. Kendall's ktter, a justification of a most 
intolerable species of censorship of the {nress. It is true, 
the authorizing of every village postmaster to decide what 
may, and what may not be circulated, by the puUie 
mail, through his district of country, does not prevent 
any body from printing his sentiments, on any subject, 
just as if there were not ten thousand such self-constitut- 
ed supervisors of the press. But the publisher of a news- 
paper who finds himself denied the facilities of the mail 
is almost as much interdicted from the circulation of his 
opinions, as if he were denied the use of presses or types. 
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The mail is the great moans of disi^Mnninating publica- 
tions in the newspaper or pamphlet form, and every citi. 
zen has an equal right to its facilities. Not a mail is 
carried between any two given points on the whole map 
of our country which does not convey matters to the cir* 
culation of which^ by themselves, We should be sorry to 
contribute. Yet the individual who should refuse to pay 
his pr(^>ortion of the tax, even supposingit a specific one, 
which constituted the means of defraying the post-office 
expenses^ on the ground of his hostility to the principles 
avowed in any portion of the puUications carried by 
mail, would be guilty of nullification in its worst possiUe 
form. . 

Should Congress undertake to discriminate, by law, 
between the different kinds of publications which may be 
carried by mai], permitting some to be circulated throu^ 
that medium on the ground of their being sober and or- 
derly, ^nd prohibiting others as violent and inflamma- 
tory — should Congress evOr assert such powers and exer- 
cise such legislation, and the public sulmiit, not merely 
will our liberties be destroyed, but the very princif^ oi 
freedom be extinct within us. 

Our post.office system, as we have before, on diflbrent 
occasions, admitted, is very bad, and ought to be amend- 
ed. Indeed, we have expressed the opinion, as doubtless 
many of our readers recoUeot-— an opinion which event 
after event but serves to confirm more and more strongly 
— that it would have been well for this country if the 
power to establish post-offices and post-routes had never 
been given to the Government, but left entirely, as a mat. 
ter of trade^ to be regulated by the laws of trade — ^left to 
the regulation of the same principles which furnish us 
with such admirable facilities for the transportation of 
our persons and packages from place to place, and would 
2* 
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have done no less for us in lespect to our letten, ciicu- 
larsy and newspapers. 

Bat as this is a tfaeoreMcal qoestiony it may be oat of 
season to discuss it in the present comMxioB. Yet, in 
the reformatioBof the post-office departmeaty it would be 
well to confi>nn it as nearly as possible to free-trade prin. 
ciples. The tax of postage, like all other taxes, oughtto 
&11 equally on the coDunonity ; notas now, tiie seahoaid 
he made to pay ior the intenor, and krtter-writon for te 
carriage of newspapers, handbillb and pamphlets. 

. With these hasty remarks, we submit the views of our 
correspondent to our readers. Though we oursdves feel 
constrained to take ground against the sentiments of 
Mr. Kendall's episde, our correspondent may console 
himsdf with the assurance that our examf^ is not likely 
to be extensively imitated. The opposition papas in 
this quarter are too anxious to conciliate the good will of 
the South, and turn the ^ve question into a weapon 
against their p<Jitical adversaries, to find any fault with 
views which will be so highly relished as those of Mr. 
Kendall in the slave states. On our side, « equally timid 
and disingenuous sentiments will prevail. The Times 
dare not speak out for itself on the present, or any other 
question requiring the least boldness of character ; and 
the Albany Argus which came to hand this morning is 
profuse in exptessions of admiration of << the prompt, 
liberal and just reply .of the Postmaster General," consid- 
ering his view of the subject as ** the only one that could 
be taken," and avowing the utmost confidence that such 
will be <<the general opinion." Tray, Blanche and 
Sweetheart, and the whole pack, will yelp responsive to 
the bark of the leading hound, and a din will instantly 
be raised in eulogy of the Postmaster General more than 
sufficient to drown our feeble voice. 
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TWO.PENNY POSTMASTERS. 

[JpV«dt tie Evnmg<Po9t, Augtt^ 15, 1835.] 
We give below the correspondence of one of the " two- 
penny postmasters " who think with Mr. KendaU, that 
they owe a higher obligation to the community in which 
they live than to the laws ; or, in other words, that it is of 
racure cooseqiience to f^y amiable to the sooth and 
truckle to its arrogant {wetensionsy than to obey their oath 
of office and iperform the solemn duties of their statioQ. 
We may eiqpect to see many patriots now, in quarters ' 
which have not been suspected of abounding with patri^ 
otism ; since, according to the doctrines of the Postmaster 
General, all that is required to constitute one a Sydney 
or a Hamp<kn is to nuUify the laws. 

We were aware that nullification pever had any terrors 
for Mr. Gouverneur, and ' he has made this obvious 
enough now by the extrai^inary eagerness he has man- 
ifested to play ihe^ nuUifi^ and foist himself be^re the 
community in that character. We canliot, of coursef 
' suspect so pure a man of any intention in this matter of 
creating a sou&ern inteinost in his &vour, and of obtain, 
ing southern influence to strengthen the feeble tenure by 
which he is said to hdd his office. He is quite disinte. 
rested in the course, no doubt! He pursues it solely be- 
cause it is pointed out by duty ; because it is incumbent 
on patriotism to disobey the laws. We must pause here, 
lest Mr. Gouverneur's patriotism should next object to 
our own journal, and cause him to take the responsibility 
of refusing to forward it by mail. Should he do so, how- 
ever, we promise, to bring his patriotism to the touchstone 
of the laws, and give him an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether a New-York jury approve this new species of 
nullification, which erects every hot-headed and intem- 
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perate postmaster into a Censor of the Press, and autho- 
rises him to decide what newspapers may be circulated 
and what not. 

With these remarks We submit the correspondence 
referred to. 

POST OFFICX COBSSSPOKDENCE. 

C<^y of aletter addressed to the President and Diree- 
tors of the American Anti-Slavery Society, hy S. L. 
Gouvemeur. 

^Grentlemen — I have received a letter from the Poet- 
master at Charleston, of which the enclosed is a copy. 
I have transmitted another to the Postmaster GeneraL , 

<' Entertaining full confidence that you will duly appre- 
ciate my sincere desire to reconcile a just di9charge of 
my official duties with all the delicate considerations 
which are in the case presented to me, I have respectfully 
to propose to you that the transmission of the papers re. 
ferred to be suspended, until the views of the Postmast^ 
General shall have been received. 

"With great respect, dec. 

(Signed,) "SAM'L. L. GOUVERNEUR." 

*< Saml. L. Gouverneur, Esq. 

** Sir — ^Your communicatioD addressed to * the President 
and Directors of the American Anti-Slavery Society,* 
has been handed me by Mr. Bates, and shall be laid be^ 
fore the Executive Committee. 
♦* I am, respectfully, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"ARTHUR TAPPAN, 
*« President A. A. S. Society.** 
« New.York, Aug. 7, 1835." 
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"Anti-Slavery Office, > 
New-York, 8th Aug. 18d5. \ 
«* Sam'l. Ii. Gauyerneur, Esq. P. M. New. York. 

« Dear Sir — ^Your favour of ye£torday, covering a letter 
from the Postmaster of CharkstoQ, in regard to the recent 
violation of the United Statea mail in that place, and 
pt»posing to us to suspend the tranraiiission of our public 
cations until the views of the Port Master General shall 
be received, has been laid ^before the Executive Commit* 
tee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and I am in- 
fTtructed, very respectfully, to transmit to you the follow. 
ing reply, viz : 

** « Revived, That while we are desirous to relieve pub- 
lie officers from any unnecessary difficulties and respon* 
aibilities, we cannot c^msent to surrender any of the right» 
cm: privileges, which we possess in common with our fel- 
low-citizens, in regard to the use Gi the United States 
mail.' 

" With much respect, your obedient servant, 

•*E. WRIGHT, Jr. 
« Sec. Dom. Cer. Am. A. S. Society.^'. 

^To the Preaidratand Direct<»rs of the American Anti. 
Slavery Society. 
<' Gentlemen — ^I have the hojiour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of yesterday, covering a copy of a 
resolution of certain persons described as < the Executive 
Committee o/ the American Anti-Slavery Society.' 

<« £arly on the morning of the 7th inst., I addrcNssed a 
communication to you, enclosing a copy of one which I 
received frojn the: Postmaster at Charleston. Referring 
you to the peculiarly ddicate considerations which were 
involved in the case he presented, I respectfully propos- 
ed to you to suspend the tranonission of your papers 
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UDtil the Tiew8 of the Postmaster General, before whom 
the whole sul^ct has been hid, could be receifed. This 
commanication having been delivered to you by Mr. 
Bates, Assistant Postmaster, I received a verbal assur- 
ance that you would cheerfully comply with the proposi- 
tion I had made. In full assurance that this proposition 
would not be changed, I gave the necessary instructions 
to separate the papers referred to, in making up the mail 
for that portion of the country, and retain them at this 
office. The resolution to which I have referred, gave me 
tiie first intimation of the change of your views; and 
was received at this office about the time of closing the 
mail. It was, therefore, too late in fact, to cause a difl 
ferent disposition to be made of these papers. They 
w^re accordingly retailed here in pursuance of the origi- 
nal understanding with you, nor will they be transmitted 
by mail until the instructions of the Posticiaster General 
c^U have been received. 

^ Having thus placed you in possession of the facts, I 
beg leave to refer more distinctly to the resolution of your 
committee. My views have been much mistaken, if it is 
intended to imply that I required relief at your hands 
from * any difficulty or responsibility,' whatever, as «a 
puUic officer.' Had you declined, in the first instance, 
the proposition I had ofiTeM, my determination would 
have been promptly announced to you. Placed as I was^ 
iii a peculiarly delicate position ; appealed to by an offi- 
cer of the same department at a distance, to lend my aid 
in preserving the public peace — securing the safe trans- 
mission of the important contents of thaf valuable branch 
of the mail department — and arresting a course of excite- 
ment which could not fail to lead to the most disastrous 
results, I should not have hesitated to adopt that course 
which, in my judgment the highest obligations imposed, 
had it even demanded in some degree a temporary < sur- 
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render of the rights and privileges '. yon^claim to possess;. 
While manifesting so openly your benevolence to the 
colored people, I thought I had a right to claim some 
portion of your sympathies for the white population of 
that section of country — the peculiar situation of which 
Mr. Huger so, fully described. I would respectfully ask, 
gentlemen, what injury could result fironi a momentary 
suspension of your efforts, compared with that which 
might have occurred^ had they been pushed at all haz- 
ards? 

^ I entertain for you, and all your rights, every senti- 
ment of respect which is due, and I deef^y regret that a 
departure from the original understanding, which promis- 
ed to prevent all excitement and collision, has compelled 
me to express myself so fully. I have reflected deeply 
on the subject. The laws which secure to you the rights 
you claim, also impose the penaltie«[ on those who in- 
fringe them. I shall assume the responsibility in the 
case you h&ve made with me^ and to the law and my 
superiors will hold myself accountable. 
" With great respect, &c. dcq. 

« SAM'L. L. GOUVERNEUR." 

« New.York, Aug. 9, 1835." 

We trust QO one will do this journal the gross injustice 
to construe the censure we have taken leave to express 
of the extraoi:dinary and disorganising sentiments of the 
Postmaster General, or of the unlawful conduct of Mr. 
Gouverneur, as an approval, in the slightest degree, of 
the cpurse pursued by the Abolition Association. We 
consider the fanatical obstinacy of that Association, in 
persevering to circulate their publications in the southern 
states, contrary to the unanimous sentiment of the white 
population, and at the obvious risk of stirring up insur- 
reetiox|s, which, once commenced, no pne can tell where 
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thejr will end, as reprehensible to a degree for wfaieh faui. 
gaage has no terms of adequate censure. We have ex. 
pressed ourselves fully and frequently on this subject ; 
and if any remonstrances which we haye the pow^ to 
frame, or any appeals we could make to the reason or 
humanity of the abcditionists, could avail to restrain 
them from {^osecuting their designs in the mode which 
has already led to so much excitement, and which threat, 
ens speedily to lead to consequences far more d^cM-aUe^ 
our readers may be assured they should not be withhdd. 

But while we deprecate, as earnestly and sinoerdy as 
any person can, in the north or south, the conduct of the 
abolitiimists, we deprecate not less all unlawful and ta. 
multuary means of preventing or counteracting their ef. 
forta We were taught long ago, by the sage precept of 
Jefferson, that "error may be safdy tolerated, where 
reason is left free to combat it ; " uid the truth of thia 
maxim has been illustrated l^ a thousand notorious in- 
stances, under our free and tolerant institutions.^ We 
believe its orthodoxy would have bcMme the test of this ex* 
citing abolition question, and that if the tenets and con- 
duct of the Anti-Slavery Association had been met only 
in a temperate and reasoning spirit, all. that is really 
dangerous in them, aU that the south has any right to com- 
plain o£, would long since have been giren up. We be- 
lieve that fanaticism might have been subdued by sound 
calm argument, while it has only been inflamed to greater 
desperation and extravagance by the violent assaults it 
has encountered. We believe it might have been van- 
quished by Ithuriel's spear, while Ant»us-like, it has 
gained new strength from every blow of the herculean 
club — the mob weapon <which seems to be fast superced. 
ing theassuasive exercise of truth and reason. 

But whether we are right or wrong in these opinions, 
we hdd fast, nevertheless, to the invidabiHty of the law. 
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and exert our voice with all possiUe earnestness agaiast 
the strange principle and practice of the day, that a 
meve ministerial servant of the public has po^er to say 
when the law shall be executed and when set at nought. 
If the abolitionists cannot be restrained by reasoning and 
constitutional law, let them not be restrained by any other 
weapon. The liberty of spcfech and of the press are the 
main pillars in the great febi^ic of political liberty, and if 
they are shaken, the whole structure, reared at such cost, 
and guarded with such deepless vi^ance, will tumble to 
the dust. Can they be more directly assailed, than by 
the recognition of a principle^ which puts it at the discre- 
tion of every rash and intriguing postmaster — 
to sayv what panted matler shall be circulated and 
what committed to the flames ? We trust the laws con- 
ceming the Post Office may undergo early and very ex- 
t^isive reformation — a reformatioii which will throw 
pecuniary difficulties in tbe way of the gratuitous circ^a- 
tion of all sorts of political, phiknthropical, and sectarian 
trash.. But while they remain as they now are, it is as 
great an outrage againsf the equal rights of man, and as 
audacious an interference with the freedom T>f the prdss^ 
to intercept and destroy the pamphlets of the abolitionists, 
as it would be those of the colonizationists, or any other 
association, or individual, of whatever sect, party, or 
toame. 

We do not like the tone in which our southern bre- 
thren speak of matters connected with abolition. There 
is a great deal too much of the Ercles' vein in it^ They 
are quite too much disposed to threaten ; and should the 
north retaliate in the same braggart style, ill blood might 
be sti j'red Ibetween us. There is one thing, we, for a sin- 
^ journal, with all due amenity of disposition, but in- 
flexible firmness of temper, shall take leave to assure 
Vol. II a 
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OUT fellow-citisens south of Mason aud Dixon's line ; 
namely, that we shall not permit our right to discuss the 
question of slavery, or any other question under heaven, 
to be denied. Point us the section or clause in the arti. 
cles of confederation, or the obligation in any form or 
anyplace, which prohibits us from expressing our free 
opinions on that subject or any subject, and you may 
prevail upon us to be- silent ; but by threats of disunion 
3rou never can. This ultima riOio of dissolving the fede- 
ral compact has got to be as familiar in the mouths of 
the southerners as houtiehold words. It is held up as a 
bugbear at every turn* Dissolve the Union, in welcome, 
if the only tie to hold it together must be wrought out of 
the 9acred right of free discussion— 4f we must mix the 
cement with the very heart's blood of freedom. Dissolve 
the Union ! and pray what would the south gain by that t 
Would that put an end to discussion 7 Would that fwe. 
vent men from speaking their thoughts on the subject of 
davery ? Would that put afar off the evil day which 
the south is but hastening, with fearful rapidity, by the 
very method — the ill-jiidged, fatal method-^which it 
takes to retard it t 

We are as much opposed as the Richmond Enquirer, 
whose menacing language has somewhat moved us from 
our propriety, to such a discussion of the slave question 
as can at all interfere with the real prosperity of the 
south. We are wholly, strongly, inveterately opposed to 
the discussion of it in the mode adopted by the abolition- 
ists, and deplore that fanaticd course of conduct which 
instead of bettering the condition of the slaves, necessa- 
lily subjects them to stricter vigilance and more severity 
4^ discipline, which fiUs the bosoms of the white popula. 
tion with anxiety and alarm, which excites in their 
minds the most unfriendly feelings towards their brethren 
of the north, and the fruit of which eventually must be 
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insnirrectioiiy murder, and the shedding of Mood like wa- 
ter. We need not repeat that we are opposed wholly, 
warmly, to this course of discussion. Nay we have 
yielded, and might continue to yield we know not how 
much longer, to the nervous fears of the south, and totally 
pretermit the discussion of the "slave question in every 
form and manner, if this were asked of us as a matter of 
concession, and .not 4emanded, with accompanying 
threats, as. a right. But it is one thing to i:emain silent 
through compassion and brotherly concern, and anqther 
to be rudely and authoritatively hushed by a vaunting 
command. 

But however displeasing the tone of the south is to ud, 
its vapouring is a matter utterly insignificant compared 
with the theoretical violation by Mr. Kendall, and the 
practical violation by Mr. Gouverneur, of the equal 
rights of all citizens to disseminate their opinions through 
the mail. This outrage upon the principles of freedom, 
under the pretence of patriotism (fine patnotism, with a 
vengeance !) is one of a most startling character. The 
act of the New-York postmaster would give us little con- 
cern were it not authorised by the avowed principles of 
his superior. As it is, where is this course of proceeding 
to stop ? Whose rights are seSe 1 We are all at the 
mercy of an army of postmasters, and must satisfy the 
discretion, of their high mightinesses that we mean no 
treason, before bur opinions can have passage free* 
They stop the abolition journals to-day : who will insure 
us that they will not stop ours to-morrow ? Newspapers 
are the present object of imperial interdiction : who shall 
answer that the sanctity of letters will not next be vio. 
lated, their contents inspected, and their secret^ be- 
trayed 1 

If the strange and startling doctrines we have heard 
promulgated within the past week are to prevail, we shall 
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wish that Mr. Barry, with all his remissness, pliaDcy, 
and inattention, were again at the head of the Post-office, 
in the place of a man who considers it patriotism to dis- 
obey the laws. 



THE EVENING POST AND MR. VAN BUREN. 

[From the Evening Pott ofAuguH 5K), 1835.] 
TfiB Richmond Whig takes some notice of the re- 
marks made by this journal on the letter of the Pgst- 
inaster General, and adds : <* Now we are anxious to 
know if in this matter, the Post, whieh we understand to 
be the city organ of Mr. Van Buren, expresses his sentu 
menis?" We shall take the pains to answer the Rich- 
mond Whig fully and candidly, and trust to the sense of 
honour and justice of that print to give a conspicuous in- 
sertion to our reply. 

The Evening Post is not the organ of Mr. Van Buren, 
or of any other man or set of men whatever, save and ex- 
cept its editors, who are also its proprietors, and who 
conduct their journal with exclusive reference tb their 
own sense of right and, expediency. 

They are in no private communication with Mr, Van 
Buren, directly or indirectly ; they know his sentiments 
only through public channels ; and their attachment to 
him is altogether political, and founded on their sincere 
estimate of Mr. Van Buren's public services and private 
virtues — their knowledge of his private virtues being an 
unavoidable inference from the fact, that the virulence of 
an opposition which does not hesitate to invade the do. 
mestic sanctuary, and even violate the grave, has found 
nothing in his private character to reprehend. 

Mr. Van Buren has no more to do with the contents 
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of the Evening Post than has the editor of the Richmond 
Whig ; and he can answer for himself how much that is. 

Nay more, an article from Mr. Van Buren's pen, if 
offered for insertion to-morrow, would he judged of on 
precisely the same rules that govern in relation to all 
communications, and would he accepted or rejected with 
single reference to its sentiments and style, just as 
Would be done in reference to an anonymous contrihd- 
tion. 

' What Mr. Van Buren's sentiments are in regard to 
Mr. Kendall's letter we do not know ; hut wo have con. 
fidence from what we do know of Mr. Van Buren's senti. 
ments, that he cannot approve the disorganizing doctrines 
of that letter. 

What Mr. Van Buren's sentiments are on the^ subject 
of state rights in regard to negro slavery the Richmond 
Whig may easily ascertain from public and authentic 
sources ; and what they are in regard to the expediency 
of abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, is 
equally ascertainable from sources as public and well au- 
thenticated. 

Finally, there is dmple ground' for the assertion, and 
not any for a denial of it, that Mr. Van Buren has no 
connexion, in any way or shape, with the doctrines or 
movements of the abolitionists, and that the attempt, on 
the part of certain prints, to conniect him with them is a 
base party irick, justifiable only according to the tenets 
of that school of morals which affirms that ^*aU is fair in 
politics,^ ^ 

3* 
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MR. VAN BUREN AND SLAVERY. 

[From the Evening Post, August^ 22, 1835.} 

The Richmond Whig of the nineteenth instant, com- 
mences an article in relation to certain opinions ex- 
pressed by this paper, by spying : " Mrs Van Buren's 
organ in the city of New-York most acritnoniously cen^ 
sures Messrs. Kendall, Postmaster General, and Gouver- 
neur, Postmaster of the city of New-York, for their respec- 
tive letters." In this sentence our readers may see the 
progress-of error. F^sehood seems to possess an inhe- 
rent, self-propelling power, and its tendency is always to 
move forward. Thus what one day the Richmond Whig 
puts' forth conjecturally, as siippositipn, or matter of in- 
ference, is next day boldly asserted as matter of positiye 
knowledge. On the 18th it imderstood this journal to be 
an organ of Mr. Van Buren» and on the 19th, without 
any intermediate eorroboration of itiS opinion, surmise 
had grown into established fact. We are sorry that the 
Richmond Whig is thus increasing the difficulty of cor- 
recting its unfounded statement. 

The object of connecting this journal, in respect to its 
opinions touching the question of slavery, with Mr. Van 
Buren, is collaterally to injure that individual by imputing 
to him sentiments unfriendly to southern rights and in- 
terests. We must beg of the Richmond Whig, however, 
in justice to both ourselves and Mr. Van Buren, not to 
consider us as his mouthpiece, since no imputation can 
be more unjust, nor to censure him for our opinions, since 
he never has the least knowledge of them except through 
the same medium that conveys them to the Richmond 
Whig, namely, the columns of this newspaper. 

The Richmond Whig knows perfectly well •that the 
paragraphs which it h^s quoted from this paper, it might 
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have taken from the Albany Evening Journal, into which 
they were immediately copied with expressions of entire 
concurrence in the sentiments they express, aind with an 
accompanying article as strongly reprehending the course 
of Amos Kendall as did our own. But if the Richmond 
Whig had quoted from the Albany Evening Journal, it 
could not h^ve called it ** Mr. Van Buren^s organ ;" since 
it is notorious that there is not a print in the United 
States — not excepting even the Richmond Whig — more 
bitter against Mr.' Van Buren th^n the paper in question* 
Yet, if a few pritits, including some in favour of Mr. 
Van Buren and others opposed to him, concur in express- 
ing objections to Mr. Kendall's sentiments, and the great 
majority of prints, without re£jprence to their preferences 
or prejudices on the- question of the Presidency, agree in 
approval, either explicit or tacit, of those sentiments, 
how can the Richmond Whig reconcile it to, its sense of 
what l^onour requires, as well in pditical warfare as in a 
contes(t of any other nature, to single out a particular 
paper, and by terming it an organ of Mr. Van Buren, 
disingenuously attempt to fasten upon him opinions with 
which he has no more ccmnexion than the Richmond 
Whig itself? 

Let Mr. Van Buren s^nd or fall by his own merits. 
Do not seek to destroy him by imputing to him opinions ' 
with which he has nothing to* do. Judge of him by his 
own acts and sentiments, and if these do. not condemn 
him, attempt not. to bolster up a bad cause by resorting to 
a species of political forgery. 

It was modestly intimated in the Letter of Mr. Van 
Buren, accepting the ^nomination tendered him by the 
Baltimore Convention, that he owed his selection more to 
his being pointed out to the democracy by the persever- 
ing attacks of his enemies, than to any positive merit of 
kis own. The merits of Mr. Van Buren may speak un- 
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bonneted to as proud a fortune as that to which he is about 
to be elevated by the free sufiVages of the people of the 
United States/; and it did not need that he should be- 
come the object of opposition rancour to endear him^to 
the hearts of the democracy, who, in the services he has 
done the state, in his even and consistent career, his uni- 
form support of popular rights, and his general integrity 
and wprth'in all the relations of life, public and private, 
are furnished with an ample warrant for the esteem in 
which they hold him. But this we will say: that if 
there were no positive (evidences of Mr. Van Buren's 
claims to approbation, we yet could find, in the very 
bitterest prints of the aristocracy, the most abundant 
negative testimony of his merits. Let the reader look 
through the journals most violently opposed to that distin- 
guished man^ournals which give daily proof of the 
recklessness ^ith which they overleap the domestic barri- 
ers and ransack the secret places of private .life. Let 
him fasten on all he meets with relative to Mr. Van Bu^ 
ren, drag it out into day -light, sift it and examine it, and 
what does it amount to? Is there a sii^Ie act alleged 
against Mr. Van Buren^or which he ought to blush ? — 
a single sentiment which he ought to retract t — a single 
expression which does discredit to his bead or his 
heart ? He is called a magician ; yet not for the prac- 
tice of arts inhibited, for allliils powers are those only of ^ 
a superior native, patriotically exercised for the advan- 
tage of his country. He is called an intriguier ; yet 
notwithstanding all the mutations of parties, aod all the 
derelictions of friends which have occurred in the long 
period that the public gaze has been fixed upon him, the 
world is boldly challenged to show a single trace of se- 
cret pldtting. In the absence of fitter themes of censure, 
his personal habits are chosen as topics of ridicule and 
reproach ; and the proud i^irit of aristocracy has de« 
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scended even so pitifully low as to descant on the style 
of his equipage and the fashion of his clothes ! 

The Richmond Whig, however, with a spirit of origin 
nality which would he commendable, were it not a spirit 
of dishonesty also, strikes oat a path for itself, and dis- 
daining to comment on the workmanship of Mr. Van 
Buren*8 watch-chain or the trimmings of his coach, 
attacks him on the more important ground of hostility to 
the rights and domestic institutions of the south. It is 
unfortunate for the object which the Richmond Whig 
seeks to accomplish that it has no foundation for its re- 
marks. This does not derogate from the bddness of its 
efibrt, but materially interferes with the prospect of suc- 
cess. Mr. Van Buren will hardly be deserted as un- 
friendly to the'south, because the Evening Post has ex- 
pressed disapprobation of the sentiments of Mr. Kenddl's 
letter. 

But we have a word to say on our own score as regards 
this subject of unfriendliness to the south. There is not 
a journal ey^n in the trans-Potomack part of the Union 
which feels a stronger interest in the real welfkre of that 
portion of the confbderacy than is entertained by our- 
selves ; there is not one which has a nicer regard for 
their rights, or would make a' greater effort to defend 
them. We have watched the progress of the question 
which is now agitating the southern states with the live- 
liest concern, and have witnessed the rapid increase of 
abolition fanaticism with the .deepest regret, not un- 
mingled with alarm, if aught had been in our power to 
arrest that frantic sect, we should not have stood an in- 
active spectator of its progress. K any arguments urged 
by us could convince them of their fatal error, or if any 
perisuasion would turn them from their course, neither 
reasoning nor exhortation should be withhekl. Nay, 
further, with all the influence we can possibly exert, w« 
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shall support every proper and constitutional effort to 
throw difficulties in the way of the abolitionists, and pro- 
tect the south from the subtle poison of their inflamma- 
tory and insurrectionary publications. Whatever can be 
done to promote the security of our brothers of the south, 
not inconsistently with the paramount obligations of the ^ 
Constitution, and with those sacred principles of liberty 
on which the Constitution is founded, we shall do with 
all bur heart and soul and understanding. But the Rich- 
mond Whig must excuse us if we pause at that line of 
demarkation. We cannot trample on the charter of our 
national freedom to assist the slave-holder in his warfare 
with fanaticism. We cannot subscribe to those disorga- 
nizing sentiments which would elevate ten thousand 
postmasters above the law, and iconstitute them censors 
of the press, however great our respect for the source 
from whence they proceeded, or however sincere our re- 
gret for the particular occasion which elicited them. 

Among the matters which our columns contain to-day 
is the ^ Cahn Appeal," so called, of the Richmond En- 
quirer to the people of the north on the exciting subject 
which now engrosses so much of public, attention. We 
need not ask of our readers to give this address a carefql 
perusal, for the topic and the source will alike commend 
it to their gravest consideration. But great as our es- 
teem is for the writer who thus appeals to the citizens of 
this section of the confederacy, and ar^nt as is our de- 
sire that the bitter cup, which he seems to think we are 
raising to the lips of our southern brethren, may pass 
untasted &om tfalem, we cannot permit his address to go 
^N'th, without accompanying it with an expression of 
our disapprobation of much that it contains. Our time 
will not permit us to go into particular objections ; but 
we may state generally that it claims quite too much in 
denying the right of the north to discuss the question of 
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slavery, and addres^s its arguments too much to our 
fears. The grand alternative which the Richmond £n« 
quirer seems to have ever in its eye, a dissolution of the 
Union, might not prove a remedy for all the ills the south 
is heir to» Far off be the day when the ties which unite 
our sisterhood of sovereignties shall be sundered ; but 
come that event when it may^ there are none on whom 
the ills of separation will more sorely press than on those 
states which are ever so forward to ^* calculate the value 
of the Union," and to threaten its dissolution. 



FANATICAL ANTI- ABOLITIONISTS. 

[Fvm the Svening P09ti,Augt9iti6, 1835.] 
Thb call for a public meeting to express the sense of 
this community on the suhject of the efforts of the anti- 
slavery society is published in our paper this afternoon, 
with all, the signatures attached. We do not like the 
phraseology of this call, and if the f esplutions to be siib^ 
mitted to the proposed meeting should be written in the 
same spirit^ we shall be constrained to withhdd our »p* 
probation from tlidm. It would be welt for those who are 
chiefly concern^ in getting up the meeting to remember 
that there may Be fanaticism as ' well among the anti^ 
abolitionists as the abolitionists, and that incendiary lan- 
guage is as unjustifiable on the one part as the other. 
The call of a public meeting, and the proceedings of that 
, meeting when convened, should be calm and temperate^ 
suitable to the gravity of the occasion, and the dignity of 
the community. Such inflammatory phrases as ^ import- 
ed travelling incendiaries," and *< misguided native fan- 
atics" smack too much of the Courier and Enquirer to 
accord with the seriousness of the subject in regard to 
which the people are called together to deliberate. R 
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Would be a source of endless regret to all right-minded men 
if this public gathering should degenerate into a mob, and 
act over the scenes of the former abolition riot. Yet 
those engaged in drawing up the resolutions, besides the 
other considerations which strongly recommend modera- 
tion in sentiment and expression,* would do well to bear 
in mind that in the present excited state of public feeling, 
a few inflammatory phrases might easily set men's minds 
on fire, and give a tumultuous character to an assemblage 
which can only truly promote the desired end by acting 
with the most impressive seriousness and decorum. 



REWARD FOR ARTHUR TAPPAN. 

[J'Vofii the Evning Pott, August 26, 1835.] 
Thb southern presses teem with evidences that fana- 
ticism of as wild a character as that which they depre- 
cate exists among themselv^. How else could such a 
paper as the Charleston Patriot advert with tacit appro- 
val to the statement, that a purse of twent]^ thousand dol- 
lars has been made up in Ne w-Orlean^ as a reward for 
the audacious miscreant who should dare to kidnap Arthur 
Tq>pan, and deliver him on the Levee ^n that city. Re- 
volting to right reasoa as such a proposition is, we find 
it repeated with obvious gust and approbation by prints 
conducted by enlightened and liberal minds-^by minds 
that ordinarily take just views of subjects, achieve their 
ends by reasoning and persuasion, and exert all their in 
fluence to check the popular tendency to tumult. Is the 
Charleston Patriot so blinded by the peculiar circumstan- 
ces in which the south is placed as not to perceive that 
the proposed abduction of Arthur Tappan, even if con- 
summated by his murder, as doubtless is the object, would 
necessarily have a widely difierent efiect from that of sup. 
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pressing the Abolition Association, or in anywise dimin- 
ishing its zeal and ardour ? Does it not perceive, on the 
contrary, that such an outrage would but inflame the 
minds of that fraternity to more fanatical fervour, and 
stimulate them to more strenuous exertions, while it 
would add vast numbers to their ranks though the influ- 
^ce of those feelings which persecution never fails to 
arouse. 

But independent of the eSect of jthe proposed outrage 
on the abolitionists themselves, what, let us ask, would 
be the sentiments it would create in the entire com* 
munity 1 Has the violence of the south, its arrogant 
pretensions and menacing tone so overcrowded our spir« 
its, that we would tamely submit to see our citi2fen8 
matched from the sanctuary of their homes, and carried 
off by midnight ]:uffians, to becburaed at a stak^, gibbeted 
on a tree, or butchered in some public p]ace« without the 
slightest Ibnn of trial, and without ev^n the allegation of 
crime ? Are our lawa so inert, are our rights so ill-guaniU 
ed, that we must bear such outrages without repiniiyg or 
complaint? Is our Goveiiior a wooden image, thieit he 
would kx^ on such unheard of audacity and make no ef* 
tatt to aven^ the insult ? These are questions which it 
will be WjBll for thestrnth to ponder seriously before it of* 
fers rewards to ruQans for kidnapping citizens of Mew« 
York. If the soc|th wishes to retain its slaves in bondage, 
let it not insult the whole popoilation of this great f^ 
s^te by threatening to tear any citizen from the proteo^ 
tion of our laws and give him up to the tender mercies of 
a mob actuated by the most frantip,^naticisn. Such a 
proceeding would midce abditionislrof oar whole two 
millions of inhabitants. 
Vol. II.— 4 
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Mr. KENDALL'S LETTER. 

[From the Evening Poet, August 39, 18S5.] 
If the letter of Mr. Kendall to the postmaster at Charles- 
ton deserved the animadversions which have been pass- 
ed upon it, that to Mr. Gouvemeur, which was publish, 
ed. in this paper yesterday, requires stricture in a much 
greater degree ; and it was a source of regret to us that 
circumstances compelled us to place it before our readers 
^ nnaccomp$,nied by a full expression of dissent from the 
extraordinary positions it maintains. We hasten to sup. 
ply the oniisston by ^making it the chief subject of our at- 
tention to-day. 

The letter of Mr. Kendall, after a passing remark 
about the "fatuity" of 'the abolitionists, which must be 
considered as the expression of a mere personal opinion, 
and therefoie out of place in an official communication, 
proceeds to acknowledge, in the clearest terms, that, after 
the fullest consideration of the subject, he is satisfied that 
the Postmaster General has no authority to exclude any 
i^ecies of newspapers or pamphlets from the. mails, and 
adds that such a power, as it -would be fearfully danger- 
ous, has been properly withhekl. But in the very face 
and teeth of this admission, Mr. Kendall goes Jon to say, 
that notiiing but- the want of power deters him from gty- ^ 
ing a sweeping order to exclude the whole series of aboli- 
tion publications fttmi the southern mails. How strik- 
ing a proof he afibrds of the truth of his own re&iark, that 
such a power of censorship or interdiction vested in the 
liead of the post-office department << would be fearfully 
demgerous, and has been properly withheld I" Ay, most 
properly ! Yet though this fearfully dangerous power has 
been withheld from the Postmaster General, that func- 
tionary is in favour of its exe^rcise by his subordinates, 
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and instead of reprehending Mr. Gouverneur for his law* 
less conduct, he pats him on the Back, and tells him in 
plain phrase, ^if I were situated as you are, I would do 
as you have done!" We confess that, had not Mr. 
Kendall's previous letter taken off the edge of our aston* 
ishment, this sentiment would have occasioned a keener 
surprise than we are well able to express in words. 

Let. us look at the reason of this thing calmly. The 
Government has 'carefully withheld^ from the post-office 
department a certain power, because it was too fearfully 
dangerous in its nature to be trusted to the discretion of 
even the chief officer, under any limitations, however 
guarded, or responsibilities for its abuse, however heavy. 
Yet^his very power, so jealoiii^y and scrupulously with, 
held from the chief officer, that officer, in the saijae breath 
that he acknowledges his lack of it, and comnjends the 
wisdom that refused to confer it upon him, applauds his 
subordinate for hsurping, and assures him of the concur- 
rent applause of his country and mankind ! Was ever 
contradiction more manifest ? Was ever folly, or ^ fatu- 
ity," if the Postmaster Generai prefers the word, moro 
palpable T . . 

Postmasters, the letter goes on ta say, may,, in aH 
cases, lawfully know the contents of newspapers, becai^ 
the law provides that they shall be so put up as to admit of 
their being examined. The thirtieth section of the post- 
office law of 1825 does certainly require << that all news- 
papers conveyed in the mail shall be under cover, open at 
one end.'" And it also ordains that ^ if any person shall 
enclose or conceal a letter, or other thing, or any memoran* 
dum in writing, in a new^per, pamphlet, or magazine, 
.or in any package of pamphlets, newspapers, or miaga- 
zines, or make any writing or memorandum thereon, 
.which he shall have delivered into any post^ffice, or to 
any person for ^t purpose, in order that the same may 
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be carried by post, free of letter postage, be sball forfeit 
the sum of five dollars for every such offence.'* Now, 
here the purpose is distinctly seen why the law requires 
that the covers of newspapers should be open at one end. 
It is not that the postmasters may make themselves ac- 
quainted with the contents of newspapers, in order to 
judge whether orikot ^ they are inflammatory, incendiary, 
and insurrectionary in the highest degree,^' and to exer- 
cise their supreme discretion whether ihey ought to be 
forwarded or retained ; but it is simply that they may 
ascertain whether they conceal any such attempt to de- 
fraud the Department of postage as is pointed out and 
made penal by the clause quoted above. If the covers of 
newspapers are directed to be left open at one end for 
any other purpose than this, where is that purpose stated t 
If it is that postmasters may make themselves acquainted 
with the contents, there surely should exist some word of 
direction or intimation to that effect. To infer that 
t^y may lawfulty set themselves down and peruse all the 
publications which a^ sent to be circulated through the 
mail, because those publications are left accessible for an 
express and very different purpose, is about as wise, as to 
infer that because a pastry .cook leayes his shop-door open 
for the accommodation of his customers, a street beggar 
may enter and consume all his pies and tarts without fee 
or reward. 

, But fortunately, after the sample we have had of the dis- ^ 
cretion of postmasters and postmaster generals, this thing is 
Hot left to inference. The law is so perfectly explicit that 
Mr. Kendall's sophistry, ingenious as it is, stands but little 
chance before it ; and he will be driven back, perforce, 
to his former position, and compelled to derive his au. 
thority for this general perusal of newspapers on the part 
of his subordinates, in their search after incendiary mat. 
ter, to that obligation which he sieges we owe to the 
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coramUnities in which we liYe above the laws by which 
those commanities are governed. In the very section 
tiiat directs that one end of newspaper covers shall be 
left open, it is ordained that << if any person, employed in 
any department of the post-office, shall improperly detain, 
delayf embezzle, or destroy any newspaper, or shall per- 
mit any other person to do the like, or shall open any 
mail or packet of newspapers not directed tp the offi(5e 
where he is employed, ^ch ofiender shaH, on conviction 
tl^reof,, forfeit a sum, not exceeding fiffy dbHars, for 
every such offence," We fBLncy it is not from this 
clause that the Postmaster (xeneral gels his authority 
for saying that << postmasters may lawfully know, in aH 
cai9es, the contents of newspapers." Let us state 
briefly the tenour of some other clauses, that* the reader 
may single out ihh one from which this alleged ^ight it 
derived* The law provides:> that any master of a steain. 
boat carrying the mail who shaH fail to deliver to the post- 
miUiter, within a specified time, any packet with which 
he may have been jentrusted, shiill forfeit thirty dollars for 
every failure : that if any person shall wilfUUy obstruct 
or retard the^ mail, he shall be fined a hundred dollars : 
and that if any person employed in the post-office shall 
detain, <^pen, or destroy any letter or packet of letters, he 
shall be fiaed not exceeding three hundred doUi^!^ or im« : 
prisoned not exceeding^ six months. Ill none of the^ 
clauses, we presume, does Mr« Kendall discover his au-* 
thprity for the postmasters reading all the newspapen 
and pamphlets which pass through their hands. Indeed 
we are driven to the conclusion that the warrant for do^ 
ing so exists only in that profound maxim which makes 
their duty to the community paramount to that which 
they have solemnly 8|worn to yidd to the laws. Incen- 
diary articlesanay set whole comnnunitieson fire ; news* 
papers and pamphlets may contain incendiary articles; 
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ergo^ it' is piov^ syllogistically, that their duty to the 
community obliges them to read all the newspapers and , 
pamphlets which come into their hands, the law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

And now that this stumUing-block is remored from 
the path of the argument, and it is estaUished that the 
postmasters, heaven defend them ! ought to tead the c<hi. 
tents of all packages ^ open at one end,'' let us see what 
b the next position We arrive at. Why, oetther more 
nor less, than that, if they discover the said contents to 
be inflammatory, *< it cannot be doubted that it is their 
duty to detain them, if not even to hand them over to the 
civil authorities.^ This we deny ; unless the Postmaster 
General is going again for his authority to his paramount 
obligation to the community, and means to thrust the des* 
piled law aside as something beneath his notice. ^ If the 
postmaster's duty is derived from the law : if it is circum- 
scribed by those solemn words, ^'^ I do swear that I will 
faithfully perfomi dl the duties reqtkired of fUe, and ab. 
stain from every thing forbidden, by the laws in relation 
to the establishment of the post-offices and post-roads 
within the United States ;" it seem^to us perfectly pktini 
that his detention of publications, because he deemed 
them inflammatory, would be flat perjury. Congress has 
not trusted to the Postmaster General that » fearfully 
dangerous power" of excluding any species of newspapers 
from the mails ; , and it has not trusted it to the post- ' 
masters under him : where then the authority which, in 
the case supposed, or in any supposable case, would make 
it their duty to detoin publications of the kind referred to, 
or of any kind whatever t 

But while the Postmaster Greneral thus proclaims what 
he considers as beyond a doubt the duty of the postmas- 
t^rs under him in a given case, he is careful to repeat 
several times that he . has no authority to direct them to 
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do so ; that « they act on their own responsibility, and if 
they imptoperly detain or use papers sent to their offices, 
for transmission or delivery, it is at their own peril, and 
on their heads falls the punishment." The meaning of 
the phrase, ^^improperly detain " as used in the Post- 
office law, is fixed by the stipulations of that law as to 
what is proper to be done. All unnecessary delay, all vo- 
luntary delay, in executing the injunctions of the law is 
improper delay; but delay arising from unavoidable ca- 
sualties or unforeseen hinderances of any kind, does not 
come under that head. Thus, if an unusual number of 
publications ishould be poured into the post-office on any 
occasion, and the means of conveyance should be inade- 
quate to the immediate transmission of them all, the delay 
which might occur in forwarding a portion would be a 
se<^essary arid not impropeV delay. Thus also the delay 
occasioned by freshets, broken bridges, and a hundred 
other casualties of the roads, is not improper delay in the 
meaning of the law. But delay occasioned by postmas- 
ters keeping packages back in order to peruse their con- 
teilts, or haying penised them, because they consider 
them <* inflammatory, incendiary, and insurrectionary in 
the highest degree," is clearly, within the meaning of the 
law, improper delay. It is imprope/, because it is no 
part of the postmaster!s duty to peruse printed communi- 
cations through his office, any more than written ones, 
but on the cqntrary he his directly forbidden to do so un- 
der a penalty ; and further, because, if he violates this 
part of his duty, and peruses them in defiance of the law, 
the ** fearfully dangerous power" is neither entrusted to 
him nor to his superior^ nor indeed is it possessed by the 
General Governmlent itself^ to. authorize their detention, 
on account of their tendency, real or supposed,' whether 
in a religious or moral, a political or social respect. 
But while the Ppstmai^ter General is so anxious tp shift 
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. from his owB Jbea4 aO refponsibility for this discretioiiaTy 
exercise of unauthorized and ^ fearfully dangerous'' power, 
he takes care that the load of responsibility shall not rest 
rery heavy on the heads of his subordinates. He talks, 
indeed, of the peril" and ** punishment" which they wiU 
incur if they improperly exercise their unauthorized db- 
cretion; but in this most monstrous and flagrant ia. 
stance, in which a Postmaster has audaciously exercised 
<< fearfully dangerous" powers not only not conferred up. 
on him, but expressly interdicted under heavy penalties, 
his superior, at whose hands he must be ;punished if he 
has incurred pupishment, smiles graciously upon him, 
and tells him, << if I were situated as you are, I would do 
as you have done," and *\ you will, I have no doubt, stand 
justified in that step before your country and^ll mankind !" 
More monstrousi more anarohical doctrines, we never 
heard promulgated.^ With what face after this, can Mr. 
Kendall punish a postmaster for any exei;cise of the fear- 
fully dangerous power of stopping and destroying any pw^. 
tion of the mails ? He has but to say, I considered the 
contents of that portion « inflammatory, incendiary, and 
insurrectionary in the highest degree," and Mr. Kendall 
is b€(und in consistency to reply to him that, in his place, 
he would have done the same, and that his coifiitry and 
mankind will applaud the proofing. 

The case which the Postmaster General puts, of the 
discretionary power which it would be proper for a poet.- 
master to exercise in the event of a war, is not analogous. 
Thoi abolitionists do not deserve to be considered on the 
same footing with a foreign enemy, nor their publications 
as the secret despatches of a spy. They are Americas 
citizens, in the exercise of the undoubted rights of citizen- 
ship, ftii^ however erroneous their views, however ftnatic 
their conduct, while they act within the iimits of the law 
what official functionary, be he merely a sub<»^Unate 
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postmaster, or tEe head of the post-office , d^>artmeiit, 
$hall dareio abridge them of their rights of citizenship, 
or deny them access to those faciliti^ of intercpursa 
which were instituted for the equal accommodation of 
all 7 If the American people will submit to this, let us ex- 
punge all written codes, and resolve society into its ori* 
ginal elonen^s, where the might of the strong is better 
than- the right -of the weak* 

Tbe Postmaster General affects to consider the course 
pursued by Mr. Gouvemeur *' a measure of great public 
necessity ;" and he enters into a v^ry rhetorical desciip* 
tioh of the consequences which will result from throwing 
firebrands into magazines of combustiMes. We diaU 
leave Mr. Kendall's figures of rhetoric to take cu« of jtfa^vn- 
selves, mid shall only give our attention "to his argumenta 
stripped of their showy integuments. It is by no 
means clears then, that tbe deplorable effects wiiich it is 
considered would inevitably flow firom the circulation of 
the abolition pamphlets are d<»rrectly stated.^ Mr. Ken^ 
dall himself does not profess t6 be personally ac^piainted 
with the character of those productions, uid the *^concat'» 
rent testim(»iy" w)iich he alludes to is somewhat too 
vague atid declamatory to be altogether trusted: Th0 
abolitionists, many, if not the most o£ whom, say what 
we may of their opinions and conduct on the questicm of 
slavery, are respectable, inteltigent, religious- men, and 
mean weU, whatever may be the effect of their efforts-— 
the abolitionists, we say, have peremptorily denied, in <^r 
ficial publications, a large part of the misters charged 
against them. They have denied, for example, that their 
publications have been addressed to any but respectaUe 
citizens, or were intended to circulate among any others. 
They have denied that they were addressed, directly or 
indirectly, to the passions Y»f the slave^ but wholly to the 
reason and conscience of the master. TV statements 
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of the southern postmasters themaelv^ as far as they go 
corroborate this assertion. Here then one important 
part of the " concurrent testimony" on which Mr. Ken- 
dall relies is seen to be defectivei. 

But let us admit that the pamphlets and newspapen 
of the Anti-Slavery Society are as incendiary as allege 
ed, and that they f^re intended for the perusal of slaves 
even more than of masters, still w^ maintain that a much 
more effectualy-and cer^nly much more legal means of 
defeating the object of the abolitionists was in the power 
of tiie southern people than disobedience of the law« and 
Tidation of their- oaths on the part of the puUic officers 
<^ the United States. We are frequently told, with vari- 
ous degrees of vaunting, that on this question of abolition, 
the south is aft one midi— -that it presents an undivided 
ftont— ^that there is no dissenting voice. By the means 
tiien, of quiet and efficient organization, by vigilance 
committees, and the other measures of internid police 
which the nature of the evil would naturally suggest to 
them, they might more, certainly prevent thd circulation 
of the dreaded puUications, ifaan by any forcible seizure 
of the poet-offioe, or any violation c^ his sworn duty by 
the postmaster in their behalf. If they secure the post* 
office, either by their own violence, or the treaehery of 
its guardian, they block up but one channel of the stream 
of free opinion. By the peacei^le means which we l^ave 
suggested they would dam them all. The necessity of' 
vigilance would still press upon them as to other sources 
of danger, if all fears of the post^ffice were lulled to redt ; 
ao that a little added watchfulness for the few months 
that must elapse before Congress can revise the post- 
office laws is not an evil of so greivous a character as to 
justify Mr. Kendall's denominating the proceeding of Mr. 
Gouvemeur << a measure of grfiat public necessity." 

But the most important, the most startling part of Mr. 
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Kendall's letter we^have not yet at all considered. He 
wishes to throw the question on the popular ground of 
state rights, and expresses a strong douht whether the 
aholitiooists have a right to make use of the public mails 
ill distributing their papers through the southern states. 
The question here arises, who are the aboliticMiists I 
The Courier and Enquirer, a print which says more, and 
therefore ought to know more on the subject than any 
other in the United States, calls this jodmal an abolitioa 
print. The Albany Argus, has intimated the same things 
and the Lynchburg Virginian^ witii some foul-mouthed per- 
sonalties about « the cashiered midshipman," repeats the 
slander. The Ahierican, also, for opposing this new and 
<< fearfully dangerous" species of censor^p^/of the press 
which the Postmaster General labours so hard to estab- 
Hsh, and in which he is so readily seconded by the prac* 
ticai efforts of Mr. Chmv erneur t he American, al8o,4uui 
been styled an abolition newspaper. Now, we ask, who 
Is to decide what journals are aboiition^nd what notl 
Is Samuel L. Cftrnvenieur to akt in^ judgment over ^le 
Americatn and the Evening Post, and decide whether 
they shall be permitted to pass to their southern subicri- 
hers ? whether there is not sone law, in some slave state^ 
which would include our sheets within its ban, for daaring 
to exercise the right of free discussion, on a memeotoos 
question, uiider the warrant of that provision in the Gon« 
stitution, of the United States, repeated in almost every 
state Constitution which guarantees to every citizen ^e 
freedom- of speech and of the press 1 

But let us pass over this difficulty which Ues at the 
threshold, and take a] full view of Mr. Kehdall's new 
state ri^ts doctrine as applicable to the post office. 
When the southern states, he says, became independent, 
<« they acquired a right to prohibit aboUtion papers within 
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their territories ; and the power over the subject <rf slave- 
ry and all its incidents was in no degree diminished by 
the adoption of the federal constitution." He further 
states that, under this sovereign power^ some states have 
made the circulation of abolition papers a capital crime, 
and others a felony ; nnd concludes by asking whether 
the people have a right to do by the mail carriers ;and 
Postmasters, what if done by themselves or agents woi^d 
subject them to the most degrading punishment. It is a 
great mistake to say that the power of the southern states 
over slavery and aM its incidet^ was in no degree dimi- 
nished by the adoption of the federal constitution. One of . 
the ** incidents, '' the power of importing slaves, was cer* 
tainly taken away. But every other « incident" of slavery, 
with which any single provision of the federal constitution 
conflicts was necessarily diminished. The Constitution, 
no matter what were the previous laws of the statd, be* 
came, on its adoption, the supreme fundamental law of 
the confederacy. So fsa from the incidents of ^very: 
being in no wise impaired, many oi the sageet men in 
tlw Virginia Convention,: among them Governor Baa* 
dolph, Meson, and Patrick Henry, were decidedly of 
opinion tlmt the Oonstitutioa gave the General Govern, 
ment the power of abolishiBg slavery altogether, in vari* 
oils ways, either by the operation of inordinate taxes, or 
by reqquring the Slaves to do military service, and^eman- 
cipating them as the reward. One of the first things, it 
is true, which the Congress did under the existing Con* 
stitution, was to disavow any right on the part of the 
General Government fo interfere with the subj^t of slave- 
ry. But a resolution of Congrecfs has not the force of 
Constitutional law. Passed^at one session it may be 
rescinded at another, and ^ven expunged fran the jour* 
nals, as we trust will soon be corroborated by a conspicu* 
ous instance. 
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When the several states adopted a Constittttion which 
gave to Ae federal government the power to establish 
the post office, and the power also to make all laws neces- 
sary and proper to carry that clause into effect, they gave 
up ati right of extending their local penal enactments^ as 
to the circulation of prohibited puUications of any kind, 
so as to include those officers of die Greneral Gtnrem- 
rac^ who were mei^y carrying into effect the provisions 
ot a constitutional law, clearly sheltered under tiie 
ceded power above referred to. A constitutional doubt of 
this hkdj whesk it touches the question of slavery, is of a 
mote exci^g oharacteiv than when it embraces .other 
matters ; but it rests precisely <m the same fbondatiioii 
as many other doubts which have been started and set- * 
tied, and must have the same disposition made of it. The 
question of the Sunday mail is one of precisely analagous 
character. Many persons, as fanatical with regard to 
violations^ ef thsf Sabbath as the abolifioniets are on the 
SBbje^ of slavery, were of q>iaion that the sovereign 
power <^ the states extended over the subfeot of retigion 
so far as to authwize the stoppii^ of the maib on Sun- 
day. The questicMi was tried, and the result proved 
otherwise. 

Yet if the power ^io eslaUish post-offices and post^' 
roads" indudes, as a necessary incident, the power to 
nm mails every day and hour, through every state in the 
confederacy, it must also include the power to preserve 
those mails inviolable until their contents are safely deliv. 
ered into the handa to whidi they are addressed. If the 
Government possesses the one power it necessarily does 
the other. If it possesses neither, the post office clause 
in the Constitution is a mere mockery — the shadow of a 
i^ade. 

Our article has run out to such an unexpected length 
that we must now cut it short, though there are still sev- 
Vol. II.— 5 
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eral topics on which we wished to express our views* 
Mr. Kendall's ingenious, but most heterodox and nullify-^ 
ing letter concludes with the expression of a hope, that 
Mr. Gouvemeur and the other postmasters who have as- 
sumed the responsibility of stopping the publitations of 
the Anti-Slareryv Society, ^ will see the necessity of 
performing their duty in transmitting and ddivering ordi- 
nary newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, with per* 
feet punctuality^" Verily we have fidlen on evil times 
when such a request or injunction from a high officer of 
the General 6o\emmenttohis subordinates isnecessary* 
Does not that very sentence include within itself a whole 
volume of commentary ? 



TROUBLE IN HAVERHILL. 

[Prom the Evening PoH^ September 3, 1835.] 
** Last • evening, (Sunday,) Mr. May, theabfrfitionist 
lecturer, attempted to hold forth in Haverhill, Mass. At 
the hour of assembling, the meeting.house was filled 
with numbers of both sexes, and the lecturer commenced 
his discourse, when a volley of stones and lighted fire« 
crackers were showerd through the windows into the 
pulpit and upon the congregation, who inmiediately dis* 
persed. A piece of ordnance was brought upon the spot, 
probably to frighten the congregation." 

So says Brigg's Boston Bulletin. The rights of free 
discussion are forsooth marvellously well respected in 
this land of liberty ! Formerly, in frontier settlements, 
beyond the regular operation of law, and in cases 
where the offences of criminals were too clear to admit of 
doubt and too base to deserve the slightest lenity, Judge 
Lynch, so called, was content with administering a spe- 
cies of codex robustuSf which the criminal himself did not 
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more dread to encounter, than the thongs and whipping 
post to which a more authentic judicial tribunal would 
hare condemned him. 

But tjbis Judge Lynch, with the proneness to usurpa- 
)tion which characterises all possessors of ill-definedpower, 
has lat^y extended most fearfully the prescriptire boun- 
daries of his authority. All places are now within the 
limits of his jurisdiction, and all sorts of crimes, real or 
imputed, and whether known as such in the statute books 
or not, are provided for in his unwritten law. The man 
who^Hthinking that clause in the Constitution means 
something which guarantees to every citizen of the Unit- 
ed States freedom of speech and of the press — ascends 
the pulpit, now^-days, to deliver his sentiments on an 
interesting subject, may count himself fortunate indeed 
if he ever descends from it alive ; as the probability is he 
will be huqg by the neck to the very horns of the altar 
by some summary decision under the authority of Lynch 
law, which, it seems, is entirely paramount to the Consti- 
tution and the natural rights of man. 

In the case which we copy above, it is matter of mar. 
vel that the piece of ordnance, loaded with round shot 
and grape, was hot discharged at the broadside of the 
meeting-house, the more effectually « to frighten the 
congregatioD," which end would have been still more 
certainly consummated if a ^ew men, women and children 
had been killed on the spot. It is a thousand pities Judge 
Lynch, usually inexorable, was so weakly merciful in this 
instance, since it is now quite possible that the abolition, 
ist he has suffered to escape may attempt again to ex. 
ercise his freedom of speech, and the same misguided 
persons may venture to listen to him ; which manifestly 
could not have happened if they had been killed outright. 

There is one little doubt which sohietimes obtrudes 
itself into our minds to prevent us from being wholly 
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profe}3rted ^ the &ith of Lynakkm ; namelf, whether, 
after all, the best mode of correctiiig error of opinion is to 
destroy the freadom of speech. A tittle stream, which, 
if left alone, would soon lose itself an marshes and aedgy 
places, is sometimes, by being dammed' up, swdled to a 
mighty volume, giving propidnve force to ^igiiies of 
enormous powsr* It may be so wi^ regard to the abo- 
litionists. It is true» if a man utters dangerous doctrines, 
he is efl^tually silenced by cutting his throat, and as 
dead men tell no tales, so neither do they preach imme- 
diate abolition. Tet it is a question, which history does 
not answer altogether to .suit the practise of l^idge 
Lynch and his myrmidons, whether the blood so shed 
sinks into the barren earth, or whether, like that which 
trickled fixMn Medusa's severed head, it will not engender 
a brood of serpents which shdl entwine themselveB 
around the monster slavery, and crush it in their nnewy 
folds. 



THE ANTI.SLA.VERY SOCIETY. 

[From tU Evening Pott^ S$pt 4, 1835.] 
Thx annexed address to the public has been sent to us 
ioclosed in a note from an officer of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, reqqesting us, in <« behalf of the society whose 
document it is, and in justice to the puUic who have a 
right to the information it contains," to publish it in our 
columns this afternoon. We most cheerfully comply 
with this request ; and furthermore invite the attention 
of our readers to this address, as not <»ily one which it is 
incumbent on them in fainiess to peruse, but as one, the 
sentiments of which, with a single ezcepti<m» deserve, in 
our judgment, their approval. 
It is quite time, since the South aeems detemaned that 
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we shall dfecuss the queation of slavery, whether we will 
or BO, that we remember the maxim which lieis at the 
foundation of justice, Hear the (Aher side.- We have lis- 
tened very credulously to the one side. We have with 
greedy e^rs' devoured up all sorts of passionate invectives 
against the abolitionists, and received as gospel, without 
evidence, the most inflammatory and incendiary tirades 
against them. While appropriating to them exclusively 
the epithets of incendiaries and insurrectionists, we have 
ourselves been industriously kindling the flames of domes- 
tic discord, and stirring up the wild spirit of tumult. It is 
high time to pause, and ask ourselves what warrant we 
have for these proceedings ? It is time to balance the 
account current of inflammatory charges, and sec which 
side preponderates, whether that of the incendiaries of the 
i^orth or of the south. 

We have here, in the subjoined official address, signed 
with the names of men whom we believe too upright to 
lie, and who certainly have shown that they are not 
afraid to speak the truth, an exposition of the creed and 
practise of the Anti-Slavery Society. We have already 
said that, in our judgment, the matters contained in thi^ 
document, with a single exception, deserve cordial appro- 
val. This expression we wish taken with a qualification. 
We do not approve of perseverance in sending pamphlets 
to the south on the subject of slavery in direct opposition 
to the unanimous sentiments of the slaveholders ; but we 
do approve of the strenuous assertion of the right of free 
discussion, and moreover we admire the heroism which 
cannot be driven from its ground by the maniac and 
unsparing opposition which the abolitiotiists have encoun- 
tered. 

The particular portion of the subjoined document 
which we except from our approval is that wherein it is 
asserted as the duty of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
5* 
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District of Columbia. Th^t Ck>ng]ress has the constito* 
tional power so to do, we have not the sUghtiBst doubt* 
But high consideratioiis of expediency, in the largest 
sense of the word, shoidd be well weighed before an ezer« 
cise of that power is attempted. A spirit of conciliation 
and compromise should govern in the matter, as it did in 
the formation of our sacred Magna Charta. Every 
state in the confederacy should be considered as having 
an equal interest in the seat of the National Government, 
and the legislation for it should be of that neutral tint, 
whfeh results from the mixture of c(Hitrary hues of opin- 
ion, and is in strong opposition to none. If the free 
states have a majority in Congress, yet paramount con- 
siderations of brotherhood and national amity should pre- 
vent them from stirring the question of slavery, by in.- 
troducing it in any collateral or insidious form. When- 
ever that question once fully comes into general discus, 
siopi it is destined ta shake our empire to the centre. Let 
the commotion be then avoided in regard to a &|>ot of 
ground which is not a pin's point on the map, and in the 
government of which, more than in almost any other 
question* the sentimeints of the minority ought to.be re- 
spected. 

We are not sure that the Harry Percys of the South, 
are not by theis hot menaces and inconsiderate vaunts 
precipitating a discussion which must be entered into 
sooner or later, and may, perhaps, as well be undertaken 
at onpe. Be that as it may, their high and boastful lan- 
guage shall never deter this print from expressing its 
opinion that slavery is an opprobrium and a curse, a mon- 
strous and crying evil, in whatever light it is viewed ; 
and that we shall hail, as the second most auspicious day 
that ever smiled on our republic, that which shall l»eak 
the fetters of the bondman, and give his enfranchised 
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spirit leave to roam abroad Mi the ilKmitable plain of 
equal liberty. 

We have bo right to interfere l^slatively with the sub- 
ject of slavery in our sister states, and never have arro- 
gated any. We have no moral right to stir the question 
in such a way as to endanger the lives of our fellow 
human beings, white or black, or expose the citizens of 
the north, attending to their occasions in the south, to 
the horrors of Lynch law. Nay, we repeat, what we 
have often asserted with as sincere earnestness as any 
loud-mouthed anti-abolitionist, that we deeply deplore all 
intemperate movements on this momentous subj^t, in 
view of the dreadful wrecks which the meeting tides of 
contrary fanaticism must spread around the^ borders. 
But while we truly entertain these sentimentsy we know 
no reason that renders it incumbent on us to ^nceal how 
far our views are really opposed to slavery ;;. and while 
we disclaim any constitutional right to legislate on the 
subject, we assert, without hesitation, that, if we pos- 
sessed the right, we should not scruple to exercise it for 
the speedy and utter annihilation of servitude and chains. 
The impression made in boyhood by the glorious excla- 
mation of Cato, that 

A daj, an hour of virtuoufl liberty, 
Jm Worth a whole eternity of bondage, 

has been worn deeper, not effaced, by time ; and we 
eagerly and ardently trust that the "day will yet arrive 
when the clank of the bondman's fetters will form no 
part of the multitudinous sounch which our country con- 
tinually sends up to heaven, mingling, as it were, into a 
song of praise for our national prosperity. We yearn 
with strong desire for the day when Freedom shall no 
longer wave 

*< Her fintian flag in mockery over sUves.** 
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POST-OFFICE PATRONAGE. 

[From the Eoening Post, Sept. 5, 1835.] 
Those persons who have been in the habit of looking 
into this paper, at stated periods, hitherto, to see the 
post-office list of uncalled for letters, and who may be 
disappointed at not finding it in our columns any more, 
are referred to the New-York Times, to which journal 
that portion of the ** government patronage " has been 
transferred. The object of this change is, we suppose, 
to punish the Evening Post for maintaining the supre- 
macy of the Constitution and the inviolability of the law, 
in opposition to the seditious doctrines of the Postmaster 
General, and the audacious conduct of his deputy, Mr, 
Gouverneur, the postmaster of this city. Such modes of 
punishment, however, have been tried on us before with- 
out effect. We once expressed dislike, we remember, of 
the undignified tone of one of Mr. Woodbury's official 
letters, as Secretary of the Treasury, to Nicholas Bid- 
die ; and the Treasury advertisements were thencefor- 
ward withheld. The Secretary of the Navy having 
acted with gross partiality in regard to a matter recently 
tried by a naval court-martial, we had the temerity to 
censure his conduct ; and of course we could look for no 
further countenance from that quarter. Tlie Navy Com- ~ 
missioners, being Post-Captains, may naturally be sup. 
posed to have taken in high dudgeon our inquiry into 
the oppression and tyranny practised by their order ; and 
" stop our advertisements ! " is the word of command es- 
tablished in such cases. When the Evening Post expos, 
ed the^duplicity of Samuel Swartwout, the Collector of 
this Port, it at once lost all further support from the Cus- 
tom House. And now, having censured the doctrines 
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of Mr. Kendall and the praetice of Mr. OouTerneur, tiie 
Post-office advertinng is withdrawn^ of course. 

About all this we wish our readeia to understand th^t 
we do not utter a single complaint ; for as we never, 
directly nor indtrectlyy soliciled any nan or institutioQ 
to take our papert or ^ye us custom in any shape, so we 
never shall remonstrate against its being discontinued, 
at the pleasure of those who bestow it. We merely state 
the fact for the information of all whom it may concern, 
and shall take the liberty of adding the assurance, for the 
accuracy of which the past, indeed, furnishes some 
Touchers, that the course of this journal cannot be influ. 
onced, a hair^i breadth, . by that species of reasoning 
wluch may be termed the €V*^imiefiliima^2octfZii^ The 
quality of independence wo«:dd be wtrth but littie if it 
could stand no samfices : oi»8, at all eyents is not of so 
sickly a kind ; and imy losses we may incur in fearks^ 
maintaining the right of free discussion and the supre- 
ma^ oC the laws, and in eamesdy and underiatingly 
pusBuing, OB all sc^jects, that path which honesty and 
honour point out, will always be cheerfully sustained. 

The taking away of the post-office ** patronage " (exe- 
craUe word !) has not made Mr. Kendall's letter and Mr. 
GouTemeinr's conduct appear « whit more heterodox and 
ikingerous than ^a&f did belbre ; and the restoration of 
it to-morrow woM not -render them a jot more sound 
and harmless in our riew. Our opinions on the subject 
presented by the lexers of those two functicmaries were 
formed from a perusal of the letters themselves, not from 
a coDsideratioa of our subscription4x>ok and leger. Wo 
never regulate our course by such low and unc^^in 
standards, but endeavour, without extraneous bias, to ds- 
termine all questions by the immutable principles of truth 
and reason, and to act accordingly with b(4dness and 
' ^seal, leaving conseqaenees in the hands of the cornmu* 
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nity. We ought to add tiiat oar experi^ieey so far, has 
corroborated the good old maxim, that honesty is the best 
poUey. There is n» a « er that the withdrawal of the 
p08t»office advertisements w •! render our minds at all 
doubtful of the tmth of the saying, or of its inyaiiahle 
excellence as a goide •f conduct. 



ABOLITIONISTS. 

[Frcm the Evening Poet, September 7, 1835.] 
Thbrb is a xslass of newspaper writers who seem' to 
think that epithets are more powerful than arguments, and 
who therefore coMinually bestow on their opponents 
odious appellations, instead of counteracting the tendency 
of their views by temperate expositions of their fallacy. 
To call names certainly requires less efEbrt of mind than 
to reason logically, and to persons of certain tastes and 
powers may therefc^e be the most congenial mode of dis- 
putation. But we are not aware that the highest de- 
gree of proficiency in t* is species of dialectics e/er hr<^w 
much light on the world, or sensibly advanced the cause 
of truth ; and it may be doubted if even the fisherwom^i 
of Billingsgate, who we believe stand unrivalled in vitu. 
perative eloquence, can bb considered as ranking among 
the most edifying controversialists. 

There are those, however, who widely difibr from us in 
this opinion, if we may judge by their practise ; who 
deem a harsh epithet more conclusive than a syllogism, 
and personal allusion » s comprising in itself subject, 
predicate, and copula. By this class of reasoners it has 
been our fortune to have many of our views opposed, and 
it is amusing to see the^ air of triumph with which they 
utter their opprobrious terms, as if each one levelled to 
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the ^rth a whde file of arg 'ments. Thus the fallacy 
of our views on banking was unanswerably demonstrated 
by calling us a lunatic ; the folly of our opposition to mo- 
nopolies was made manifest by likening ys to Jack Cade; 
and all reascming ia sup^ ort of the equal rights of man 
was summarily overthrown by the tremendous epithet of 
agrarian. The views which we have felt it our duty to 
urge on various other subjects were irrevocably scattered 
by a volley of small shot, among which the phrases '< sai- 
lor actor editor," and << chanting cherubs of the Post," 
did the most iatal execution. And now, again, our exer- 
tions in support of the sacred right of free discussion, and 
in defence of the supremacy of the laws, are answered by 
a single word — by denouncing us as aholUianUts. 

There are persons who might be frightenckl into silence 
by the terrors of this formidable epithet ; but we have 
something of the same spirit in us that animates those to 
whom it more truly applies, and do not choose to be 
driven bapk by the mere vulgar exclamations of men who 
wield no weapon Imt lUiuse, and who do not even know 
the meaning of the words they so liberally employ. The. 
foundation of our political creed is unbounded confidence 
in the intelligence and integrity of the great mass of 
mankind ; and this copfidence sustains and emboldens 
us in ou^ course on every public question which arises. 
We are led by it, not to inquire intoindividual prejudices 
or opinions ; not to an anxious examination of the popu. 
lar pulse on every particular subject ; but to an inquiry, 
simply, into the abstract merits of the question, and an 
examination, of it by the tests of truth and reason, rely, 
ing on the popular wisdom and honesty to sustain the 
line^ of conduct which such scrutiny suggests. It is so 
in the present case. There is no terror in the term abo- 
litionist for us ; for we trust to our readers to discrimi<i 
nate between words and things, and to judge of us by our 
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sentimeiitBy not by the appelktioBS which fouUmouthed 
opponents bestow. The course we are piursning is one 
which we entered npon aft^r mature deliberation, and we 
are not to be turned from it by a species of oppositiony the 
inefficacy of which we have seen displayed in so many 
, former instances* It id Philip Van Artavekk who says — 

All my life long, 
I have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself, and knew the ways before him, 
And from amo&ffiA them ohose considerately, 
With a clear foresight, not a Uindlbld eonrage^ 
And haying chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes 

This is the sort of character we emulate. 

If to believe shivery a deplorable evil and a curse, in 
whatever light it is viewed ; if to yearn fbr the day 
which shall break the fetters of three millions of human 
beings, and restore to them their birth-right of equal free- 
dom ; if to be willing, in season and out of season, to do 
. all in our power to promote so desirable a result, by all 
means not inconsistent with higher duty : if these senti« 
ments constitute us abolitionists, then are we such, and 
glory in the name. But while we mourn Over the sori- 
tude which fetters a large portion of the American peo« 
pie, and freely proclaim that, did the control of the sub- 
ject belong to us, yve would speedily enfranchise tiiem all, 
yet we defy the most vigilant opponent of thi» journal to 
point his finger to a word or syllable that looks like bos. 
tility to the political rights of the south, or conceals any 
latent desire to violate the federal compact, in letter or 
spirit. 

The obligations of the federal compact, however, are 
greatly misrepresented by those who contend that it 
places a ban on all discussion of the question of slavery. 
It places an interdiction on the discussion of no subject 



^ whalever ; but on , the contrary secured, by an especial 
guarantee, that no prohibition or limitation of freedom of 
opinion and speech, in its widest latitude, shall ever be 
instituted. The federal government cannot directly in- 
terfere with the question of slavery, simply because the 
power of such interference is not included among those 
conferred iipon it; and '^all powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to tho states, are reserved to ithe states respectively, or 
to the people/' The truth is, the only restraint on the 
discussioi^ of davery is that which exists in the good 
sense and good feeUng of the people, in their sentiments 
of htrotherhood, and in the desire which all rational mindg 
must entertain of accomplishing worthy ends by . means 
•very way proportioned to the object. Whoever suppo- 
ses that the questioli is gufirded by any more positive obli- 
gation than this, has very imperfectly studied both the 
Oonstitiition itself, and those documents which illustrate 
its history, and the sentiments, motives and policy of its 
founders. The Journal of the Convention which framed 
the Constitution; and those af the several State Conv^n* 
tions are happily extant If it is true that the people o( 
the United States are forbidden to speak their sentiments 
on one of the mo^t momentous subjects which ever en- 
gaged their thoughts ; if they are so bound in fetters of 
the mind that they must not allude to the less galling 
fetters whiqh 1>ind the limbs of the southern slave ; let 
the prohibitory pc^ssage, we pray, be quickly pointed out ; 
let us be convinced at once that we are not freemen, as 
we have heretofore fondly believed ; let us know the 
worst, that we may seek to accommodate our minds and 
break down our rebellious spirits to the restricted limits 
in which alone they are. permitted to expatiate. 

But how false is the imputed acuteness for which the 
American people are lamed, if they have overlooked this 
Vol. II.— 6 
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principle in their institutions, so deadly hostile to liberty, 
until now that the assertion of their supposed freedom of 
discussion has called for the application of it ! Burke, long 
ago, speaking of America, observed, that ** in otber coun- 
tries, the people, more simple and of less mercurial cast, 
judge of an ill principle in government only by an actual 
grievance ; here they anticipate the evil, and judge of ihe 
pressure of the grievance by the badness of the principle^ 
They augur misgovernment at a distance; and snuff the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.*' Ldttte is 
this compliment deserved at the present day, whatever 
may have^been the case at the period when it was uttered, 
if we are now for the first time to discover that we have 
blindly entered into a compact which excludes us from 
an expression of our sentiments on a subject, not only of 
Tast intrinsic interest to every freeman, but omo that 
hangs like a portentious cloud over the destiny of our 
country^ fraught with direst and hourly aqcumulating 
mischief, and threatening to break, sooner or later, in a 
fearful and desolating tempest. The approach of tyranny, 
if hisi is so, was not .snuffed afar off, but it closed arouad 
us, folding us in its strong embrace^ and poiisoning the 
atmosphere with its corruption, before we were aware of 
our danger. 

Strange to say, even they who framed the Constitution, 
and the sages who deliberated upon it in the several State 
Conventions, overlooked the startling interdiction of free 
discussion which it is now said to enjoin. In Virginia, 
from whence we hear so menacing a' voice, no pretence 
was set up, when the Constitution was adopted, that the 
federal compact prohibited freedom of speech on any sub- 
ject whatever. Nay, it was even thought, and openly 
expressed, by many of her wisest sons, that Congress 
itself had the power, in various indirect ways, to snap the 
ihackles of the slave and give him freedem. Qeoirge 
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MmKOi eomf^ned in the Convention that there was bo 
clause in the Constitution securiBg to the southern states 
their cdave property, and contended that Congress might 
lay such a tax on ^ves as would amount to manumission* 
Patrick Henry contended that there was nothing to.<^ pre- 
vent Congress from laying a grieyoua and enormous tax 
on slayeSf so as to compel owners to emancipate them 
raUier than pay the tax/' In another speech he argued 
that Coi^ress would possess the power of abolishing 
skvery under the clause eihpowering it to provide for the 
general defence— that ^^ might pronounce all slaves free, 
and had ample warrant for so doing. Yimous other 
opinions of like import were confidently expressed and 
eloquently insiMed upon. 

We refer to these passages in the ddraites of tiie Vir- 
ginia Convention^ not as concurrinj^ in the views they 
take of the powers of Congress under the federal compact, 
but to show that it was not always considered, even in 
Virginia, which now speaks so authoritatively and hotly 
on the subject, that the << domestic relations of the south," 
as iteofUy phrases the relations between master and slave, 
were a natter entirely fenced round from all interference 
beyond^the boundaries of the slave states. That there is 
any rightft^ power of legislative interference in the gen- 
eral government, direct or indirect, or in the govern^ 
ments of the states^ we distinctly deny. But at the same 
time we as distinctly assert the clear unalienaUe right of 
every /citizen of thie United States to discuss the general 
subject, and fer our own part shall fearlessly and fully 
exercise that right whenever we are not restrained by 
paramount considerations of amity or duty. The sense- 
less cry of) abditionist at least shall never deter us, nor 
the more senseless attempt of so puny a print as the New- 
York limes to show that w^ have deserted the demo- 
cratic party« The crflten quc^ and beautifiil saying of 
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tiife Latin hiBtori«B,Jbowo f i h um t mi nikHmwtt^ikmm 
fmtOj we apply to the poer boDdman as weH as to his mas- 
ter, aad shall endeaToor to liilfil towaids hoth the oldiga^ 
lions of an ecpial homanitj. 



SLAVERY NO EVIIu 

[JVmi tin Evemng PoH^ StftemberB, 1835.] 
NoTHiHO, in these days of startling doctrines and 
oatrageeos ccnidocty has occarred to occasion as more 
smprise than the sentiments openly expressed by the 
southern newspapers, that slarery is not an eyil, and that 
to indulge a hope that the poor bondman may be erentu^ 
ally enfranchised is not less heinous than to desire his 
immediate emancipation.' We could hardly have be- 
lievedy if we had not seen these sentiments expressed 
in the southern newspapers, that such opinions are en- 
tertained by any class of people in this country* But 
that they are both entertained and loudly piomulgatedt 
the extracts from Charleston papers which our columns 
contain this afternoon afford abundant and sorrowful 
proof. These extracts are from joumab which speak the 
feelings and opinions of a whde community ; journals 
conducted with ability, by men who weigh their words 
before they give them breath, and seldom utter senti- 
ments, particularly on momentous questions, which are 
not fully responded to by a wide circle of readers. We 
have made our quotations from the Charleston Courier 
and Charleston Patriot ; but we might greatly extend 
them, did not our sickened feelings forbid, by similar 
passages from various other newspapers, puMished in 
various parts of the south* 

. Slavery no evil ! Has it come to this, that the foulest 
stigma on our national ei^ctttd^n, which no true-hearted 
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freeman could erer contemplfite without sorrow in his 
heart and a blueb upon his cheek* has got to be viewed 
by the people of the south as no stain on. the American 
character ? Have their ears become so accustomed to 
the clank of the poor bondman's fetters that it no longer 
grates upon them as a discordant sound? Have his 
groans ceased to speak the language of misery? Has 
his servile condition lost any of its deg]radation ? Can 
the husband be torn from his wife, and the child from its 
parent, and sold like cattle at the shambles* and yet &ee, 
intelligent men, whose own rights are founded on the 
declaration of the unalienable freedom and equality of 
all mankind, stimd up in the face of heaven and their 
fellow men, and assert without a blush that there is no 
evil in servitude ? We could not have believed that the 
madness of the south had reached so dreadful a climax. 

Not only are we told that slavery is no evil, but that it 
is criminal towards the south, and a violation of the spirit 
of the federd compact, to indulge even a hope that the 
chains of the captive may some day or other, no matter 
how remote the time, be broken. Ultimate abditionists 
are not less enemies of the south, we are told, than those 
who seek to i accomplish immediate enfranchisement. 
Nay, the threat is held up to us, that unless we speedily 
pass laws to prohibit all expression of opinion on the 
dreadful topic of slavery, the southern states will meet in 
Convention, separate themselves from the north, and esta* 
blish d separate empire for themselves. The next claim 
we shall hear from the arrogant south will be a call upon 
us to pass edicts forbidding men to think on the subject 
of slavery, on the ground that evei^ mec^tation 'on that 
topic is interdicted by the spirit of the federal compact. 

What a mysterious thing this federal compact must be, 
which enjoins so much by its spirit that is wholly omitted 
in its languafe — nay not only omitted, but which is di* 
6* 
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rectly contrary to some of its express provisiotis ! And 
tbcy who framed that compact, how sadly ignorant they 
mast have been of the import of the instrument they were 
giving to the world ! They did not hesitate to speak of 
dayery, not only as an evil, but as the direst curse inflicted 
upon our country. They did not refrain from indulging 
a hope that the staid might one day or other be wiped 
out, and the poor bondman restored to the condition of 
equal freedom for which God and nature designed him. 
But the sentiments which Jefferson, and Madison, and 
Pfttrick Henry freely expressed are treasonable now, 
according to the new reading of the federal compact. 
To deplore the doom which binds three millions of human 
beings in chains, and to hope that by some just and grad* 
ual measures of philanthropy, their fetters, one by one, 
may be unlocked from their galled limbs, till at last, 
through all our borders, no bondman's groan shall mix 
with the voices of the free, and form a horrid discord in 
their rejoicings for national freedom — to entertain such . 
aesitiments is treated as <^robrious wrong done to the 
south, and we are called upon to lock each other's mouths 
with penal statutes, under the threat that the south will 
else separate from the confederacy, and resolve itself into 
a separate empire. . 

This threat, from iteration, has lost much of its terror. 
We have not a doubt, that to produce a disrupture of the 
Union, and join the slave states together in a southern 
league, has been the darling object,' constantly and assidu. 
ou$ly pursued for a long time past^ of certain bad revolt- 
ing spirits, who, like the arch-angel ruined, think that 
•* to reign is worth ambition, though in hell." For this 
purpose all the arts and intrigues of Calhoun and his 
followers and myrmidons havio been zealously and inde- 
(atigably exerted. For the achievement of this object 
various leading prints have long toiled without intermis^ 
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akm, seeking to exasperate the southern people by daily 
efforts of inflammatory eloquence. For the accomplish, 
ment of this object they have traduced the north, misre* 
presented its sentiments, falsified its language, and given 
a sinister interpretation to qvery aet. Few the accom- 
plishment of this object they have stirred up the present 
.excitement on the slave question, and constantly do all 
in their power to aggravate the feeling of hostility to* the 
xtCHTth which their hellish arts have engendered. We see 
the means with which they work, and know the end at 
whieh they aim. But we trust their fell designs are not 
destined to be accomplished. 

If, however, the political union of these states is only 
to be preserved by yielding to the claims set up by the 
south ; if the tie of confederation is of such a kind that 
the breath of free discussion will inevitably dissolve it ; 
if we can hope to maintain our fraternal connexion with 
our brothers of the south only by dismissing all hope of 
ultimate freedom to the slave ; let the compact be dis* 
sdved, rather than submit to such dishonourable, such 
inhuman terras for its preservation. Dear as the Union 
is to us, and ferven% as we desire that time, while it 
crumbles the ftlse foundations of other govemm^ts, may 
add stability to that of our happy confoderation, yet ra- 
ther, far rather would we see it resolve into its original 
elements to-morrow, than that its duration should be 
effected by any measures so fatal to the principles of 
freedom as those insisted upon by the south. 

These are the sentiments of at least one northern jour- 
nal ; and these sentiments we shall intermit no occasion 
of urging with all the earnestness of our nature and all 
the ability we possess. It is due to ourselves, and it is no 
less due to the south, that the north i^ould speak out 
plainly on the questions which the demands of the for- 
mer ptetent for oar dedsioo. On tlos soliject boMnesf 
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and truth are required. Temporizingy like ml upcm tlie 
waters, may smooth the billows for a moment, bat can- 
not disperse the storm. Reasonable men and lovers o£ 
truth will not be offended with those who speak with hM" 
ness what reason and truth conspire to dictate. ^ As 
for the drummers and trumpeters of faction," to use the 
language of Lord Bolingbroke, ** who are hired to drown 
the voice of truth in pne perpetual din of clamour, and 
would endeavour to drown, in the same manner, even the 
flying groans of their country, they deserve ^o answer but 
the most contemptuous silence. 



REGULATION OF COAL. 

[From the Evening Poet, &ept, 10, 1835.] 
A OOPT of the petition of the Corporation of this city, 
on the subject of the law regulating the safe of anthracite 
coal, has been laid before us, and is worthy of a remark. 
The petition desires that such an alteration of the e^dst- 
ing law may be made as shall permit the purchaser to 
choose for himself whether he will have his coal weighed 
by an appointed weigher or not. Nothing can be more 
indisputably reasonable than this. Those who claim that 
municipal authorities ought to exercise their powers for 
the regulation of trade, and establish inspectors, guagers, 
weighers and supervisors, of various kinds, to see that 
tradespeople do not cheat their customers in quality, 
strength, weight, or quantity, yet cannot, we should 
suppose, be so utterly blind to the natural rights of the 
citizen, as to require that he should not be permitted to 
cheat himself, if he prefers to do so. 

For our own part, as our readers well Icnow, we are 
opposed to the whole system of legislative interference 
with trade, which we wish to see left te its own laws, un« 
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fettered by aay of the dogs and hiiideraiicefl ittvoited l^ 
policed fraud and cunntng, to extraot indirect tazei from 
the cominAiiiity, aad contriye offices wiUi which to reward 
the selfish exertions of siiiaU4)eerpG£tioiaiis. Weshoukl 
be glad to see the whole tree, root and branchy destroyed. 
We should be glad if the whole oppressive and aristocratic 
scheme of inspection and guaging, whether existing un* 
der the General Government, or that of the state» or of 
the city, w^re utterly abrogated* We should be glad to 
see the custom-hou^e swept off into the sea, and the whole 
army of collectors, surveyors, tide-waiters, and lick-spit- 
tles, of various denominations, swept off with ft — or at 
least compelled to resort to some other method of obtain- 
ing a livelihood. We should be glad if the inspectors of 
beef, flour, pork, cotton, tobacco, wood, charcoal and an. 
thracite, and all their brother inspectors, too numerous to 
mention, were made to take up the line , of march, and 
follow their file leaders into some more democratic species 
of avocation. The land, freed from this army of incu. 
buses, and from the bad laws which give them being, 
would then blossom as the rose under the genial influence 
of free trade ; and then.it would be found, we dp not doubt, 
from the alacrity with which the people would bear direct 
taxation for all the necessary purposes of governmei^t, 
that there was never any reason for the anomaly we have 
presented in resorting to indirect means for obtaining 
the public resources, as if the popular virtue and intelli. 
gence, on which our institutions are professedly founded, 
existed but in name, and the necessary expenses of gov* 
«fnment could only be obtained from, the people by some 
method which prevented them from seeing what they paid. 
But putting these ultra views, as some may consider 
them, entirely 6ut of sight, there cannot be two opinions, 
one would think, as to the entire propriety of the r^uest 
now made to the city legislature by the petition to which. 
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we have alladed. There are many penoM who hare 
greater confidence in the coal dealers than in the fwdl^ 
weighers, and we know of no just reason why they should 
be prohibited by law from indulging their preference. 



[From the Evening Poet, September 19, 1835«] 

EXTREMES UNITE. 

' From tike Waehington Olohe, of yesterday, 
^ The Evening Post has, on various occasions, e^own 
a disposition to fly off from the democratic party, by 
running into extremes. Upon the Tariff it knew no 
medium. It was free trade, without a reference to the 
policy of oth^ nations. In regard to Banks no account 
to be taken of the actual condition of things in the 
country, but a universal and immediate annihilation was 
the tendency of all the Post's arguments. The spirit 
of agrarianism was perceivable in all the political views 
of the editor, and it seemed as if he was inclined to legis^ 
late altogether upon abstractions, and allow the bun. 
ness of the world and the statel of society to have noth- 
ilig to do with it. This Eutopian temper in the Poet 
was perpetually running the Editor's head against a post 
— some established land-mark set up by the experience 
and good sense of the people to designate the different in-' 
terests among us and the principles by which they were 
to be protected. In its warfare upon the settled princi* 
pies of Democracy, the Post has ever and anon found 
itself at loggerheads with the organs which have long 
been accustomed to reflect the public sentiment. The 
Richmond Enquirer — the Albany Argus, and other 
standard republican prints, have be^ succftaav6ly the 
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oli^ject of its attack. Finally, the Post, as if eager to Inreak 
with the party to which it has assumed to be devoted, has 
assailed the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Postmaster GreneraL All this might 
possibly be set down to individual caprice— « sott of in« 
nocent ostentation, by way of displaying the independence 
of the editor. But he has at last (and we are glad of it) 
taken a stand which must forever separate him from the 
democratic party. His journal now openly and syste- 
matically encourages the Abolitionists. In this, he 
attacks the compromise which was the foundation of the 
Union, and commits outrage upon the most devotedly 
■cherii^ed fedings of the whole democracy of the Unimu 
The abolition conspiracy is worse t^an nuflification* 
The latter only contemplates a dissolution of the Union* 
The scheme of the Abolitionists involves the destruction 
of the C<»ifederacy, and bmigs with it also, as a foretaste, 
-the hcvrors of a servile and civil war. As diis is tiie 
tendency of the Posfs present course, it must be content, 
hereafter, to be numbered among those journals with 
which its extravagance has aaBQciated it. The abolition 
faction is the natural ally of the Nullification and Hart- 
ford Convention factions ; and while the Post, as a joor-' 
nal, acts with the former, the Democracy will class it with 
the Telegraphs, the Telescopes, the royal Americans, 
the Stone find Dwight Advertisers of the day." 
- We lose no time iQ placing the foregoing article c<hi<- 
spicnously before our readers, and shall willingly part 
from such as fall off from us in c<»isequence of the ex- 
•communication pronounced by the Washingtcm Globe. 
But they who shall stand by us through the evil report, tm 
they have stood by us through the good report of that 
pap^, and a& they stood by us long before that paper had 
existence, shall have ample oocasi<m to acknowledge that 
onrdemqcraey is of too steadfiuit a kind to be driven off 
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OTen by the reviltn^ of those who profesB the same po* 
liticai creed with ourselves and act as accredited organs 
of our party. The principles which govern us in rekiticui 
to all political questions are such as insure our permanent 
continuance with the real democracy of the land ; and 
as the reputation of this journal was in no degree the ,re- 
sult of any assbtance which it ever derived from tibe 
Washington Globe, so we may be permitted to hope tlat 
its surcease will not be occasioned by the countenance of 
that print being withdrawn. 

There are certain leading principles in politics which 
ccmstitute the cynosure by whidi the course of this jour- 
nal is guided. The universal political equality of man- 
kindy the intelligence and integrity of the great mass of 
the people, aad the absolute right of a majority to govern^ 
jare the fundamental articles of our belief., These actuate 
us in every movement now, and we trust will continue to 
actuate us to tha last mom^it of our lives. The politi- 
cal theories which rest on these principles .as their basisy 
though they may sometimes asc^id beyond the line of 
ftfudence, can never overtop the altitude of truth, but in 
their most airy elevation will securdy lean against thait 
ateadfast and eternal support. 

We very much regret that the Globe has taken up^ 
itedf to denounce this journal^and to give all who believe 
in its ini^ibility to underatand that they must hereafter 
.consider and treat the Evening Post as belong^ig to the 
common herd of the enemies of the democracy. We r^ 
gret it, both because of the two-fi>ldiiM>tive from which the 
anathema proceeds, and from a consideration of the con- 
sequence which it is likely to occastcm. But we by no 
means look upon it as the worst evil which could befall Us, 
and whil^ we remain true to the great interests of demo- 
craitic freedmn, we have little fear either that our own 
|»oq>erity, or our just influence on public sentiment, wiU 
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be materiallj diminished by the proscription or denuncia- 
tion of a party joarnal Which, in no quality that ought to 
&tinguish the puUic press, rises much above the levei 
of ordinary party papers, and which derives all its su- 
periority from the mere accident of its semi-official cha- 
racter. 

We have alluded to the-^two-fold motive which has led 
the Globe to pronounce our exclusion from its Kst of demo- 
cratic newspapers. What it says about our tendency 
to'^n into extremes is for the purpose of giving a colour- 
able pretext for the course which undiviilged motives of 
secret policy have prompted it to pursue. Our views oil 
the subject of the tariff never before elicited a syllaUe of 
disapprobation from that journal. Throughout the great 
strag^e, winch involved such extensive interests, excited 
sQoh angfy foeltngs, and threatened, at one time, to sun- 
der the Union, the (xlobe^ indeed, pursued a cautions 
ffllent policy, or, when it ventured to ^express itsdf at all, 
did so in eqiiivo<^ terms^ liable to a double construction, 
and played to perfection the part of a pditical Janus, 
tuniBg one face to the South cuidihe other to the North. 
' The course of ihia paper on the subject of banks is 
wholly and we believe wilfully misrepresented by the 
Washington Globe, and, at any rate, this is the first time ' 
that a word of disapprobation cm that subject has been 
expressed. It is utterly untrue, and every "deader of this 
journal knows it is so, that weliaye desired a reformation 
of the bank system ^ regardleiss of the actual condition of 
things," and have insisted upon: ''^universid and immedi- 
ate ilnnihilation" of the system. The course which we 
have pursued in regard to banks is the same which the 
Globe itself, though with much less earnestness, has pur- 
sued ; it is the same course that has been over and over 
again Recommended by Andrew Jackson, Thomas H. 
Benton, ChmrchiO C. Gambreleng, and many others of 
Vol. li.— 7 
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the most prominent and soundest democrats in the land* 
It is the only course consistent with democratic [mnci« 
pies, and we defy the Globe to point out one sentiment in 
our anti-monopoly warfare in the slightest degree at ya. 
- riance with the doctrines of democracy as taught by 
Jefferson and illustrated by Jackson. 

As to the contemptible slang about Agrarianism and 
Utopianism, to which the Globe descends for the lack of 
valid objections agi^nst this journal, we deem it wholly 
unworthy of reply. The assertion that we have warred 
against ^ the settled principles of democracy/' is an un^ 
mitigated falsehood, for which not a tittle or shadow of 
proof can be adduced* It is false, also,. that the Rich- 
mond Enquirer has been attacked by us, or that we have 
assailed the Secretary of the Treasury any further than 
by mentioning the discontinuance of Treasuiy advertise- 
ments in this paper, with the presumed cause. The 
Secretary of the Navy we have indeed as^a^iledt for grossly 
impartial and improper conduct in the case of Captain 
R^d ; and the assanlt, unluckily for him» was fully justi. 
fied by the facts which . occasioned it. We have also 
assailed the Postmaster General, for the official promul- 
gation of doctrines^ which strike at the root of govern- 
ment and4>ublic order. What we have done in relation 
to these two fonctionaries we should do again, ii^re the 
same cause (which heaven- forbid !) again presented; 
and we know of no eegis which ought to protect their 
misconduct, any more than that of the humblest member 
of the democratic 'party, from the reprehensicuQ of the 
press. 

But the real twp-fold motive of the Globe is perfectly 
understood. As far as that motive is connected with a 
dettre to punish us for having opposed the nullifying doc- 
trines of Amos Kendall, we do not deem it worthy x>f ani- 
madversion, and are quite content to let matters take 
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their own course in that respect. As far as it springs 
from a disposition to appease the souths and thus promote 
the interests of Mr. Van Buren in that quarter of the 
confederacy, we certainly do not disapprove the end, 
however much we may naturally shrink from the honours 
of martyrdom for that purpose. It has been a source of 
much regret t6 us that the discus8|ion which has arisen 
between the north and. south would necessarily tend to 
alienate in some degree,- the minds of southern men from a 
northern candidate for the office of President ; and we have 
not doubted that, to produce this very ^result, the discussion 
was promoted, and the angriest and most imflammatory 
mode of disputation resorted to, by some of those en. 
gaged in it. Tet befcause dishonest poUticidns were 
endeavouring to wrest a great question to their own sin- 
ister purposes, we did not feel ourselves at liberty to shrink 
from an earnest support of what we consider the cause of 
truth ; much less did we feel it incumbent on us to yield 
td the arrogant demand of the south, that we would not 
only abstain from all discussion of the question t)f slavery, 
but even prohibit its diaciission ^ by the strong arm of 
the law." Our duty as democrats and as freemen 
seemed to us to require that we should earnestly oppose this 
arrogant demand, the mpre especially as we. saw but too 
plain denotements, in this quarter of the Union, of a dis- 
position to truckle to the South, for the purpose of pro- 
moting objects wholly inferior in importance to the great 
principle of free discussion. 

In a sincere desire that Martin Van Buren may be 
elected President of the United States, we are not sur- 
passed by the Washington Globe or any other journal in 
this or any other part of the Union. Not for our own 
behoof, in any way or shape, do we desire this, nor be- 
cause of any disposition favourable to our private inter- 
ests or feelings that it would make in either the public 
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offices or emoluments. We denre the success of Mr. 
Van Buren simply because of his intrinsic fitness for the * 
li^h office of President, and for the sake of the demo* 
cratic principles inv^olyed in the contest. Whatever we 
can do to promote his election, not inconsistent with the 
eternal obligations pf truth and justice^ shall be freely and 
strenuously done ; and let the Washington Globe, and 
such of the democracy as foUow its bidding, class the 
Evening Post with what journals they please, and despite. 
fuUy use us to any extent that their malignity prompts, 
we shall be found, nevertheless, always in the thickest of 
the fray, doing battle with all ciur soul and strength and 
understanding, under the democratic banner first onfiirled 
by our fathers on the fourth of J^y 1776, the glorious 
motto of whidi is Turn Eqval Rights i>F Mavkz^ ! 



THE COMMITTEE AND THE EVENING POST; 

[From the Evening Poet, Oct. 10, 1835.] 
Thb General Committee have at last fired off their 
big gun which they have been a long time past engaged in 
loading. We are not utteriy exterminated by it, that is 
certain. We live and breathe {^nd have our being, not- 
withstanding this hrtitumfvlmen has been launched at us. 
Let us pick up the spent bolt, cind exhibit it to our rea. 
ders. Here it is : 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN GENERAL COM. 
MITTEE. 

<< At a regular meeting of the Democratic Republican 
General Committee, held at Tammany Hillly on Friday 
evening, the 9th day of Oct<>ber, 1885, the fdlowing 
preamble and resolution were adoped : 
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^Vrkareas^ The course of the Evening Post, in continu- 
ing to discuss the Abolition question, in our opinion, meets 
the decided disapprobation of the Democracy of the City 
and County of New-Tork, and of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of the North, and is decidedly contrary 
to the expressed opinion and views of this Committee ; 
and whereas, the manner as wdl as the matter of its pub- 
lications upon that question, are in our opinion danger, 
ous to the peace and safety of the good people of the 
South, our brethren in the family of this great Republic: — 
Therefore, v 

« Resolved^ That the proceedings of the Democratic 
Republican Greneral dommittee be no longer published 
in the Evening Post, and that this Resolution be signed 
by the Chairman and Secretary, and puUished in the 
Times, Truth Teller; Jeffersonian, and the German pa- 
per, the New- York Gazette. 

« DAVID BRYSON, Chairman." 

'» Edwakp Sanford, Secretary." 

Circumstances prevent us to-day from occupying any 
considerable space with comments on the foregoing ex- 
traordinary proceedings. It is not necessary that we 
should do so. The preamble and resolution carry on 
their face, stamped in characters which he who runs may 
ready and he who reads must despise, full evidence of the 
most cringing and dishonest spirit which has dictated 
this proceeding. This paper is proscribed — for what 1 
For having deserted democratic principles ? No. For 
any act of infidelity to the great cause of the people ? 
No. For having slackened in its zeal or industry , to 
promote the diffusion of the doctrines taught and illus- 
trated by Jefferson and Jackson ? No. It is proscribed 
far being freCt and for persevering in its undoubted right 
oi free discussioa. , It is proscribed for considering the 
7* 
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,)oor negro a man and a brother ; for deploring the hard 
ate which binds nearly three millions of native Ameri^ 
cans in galling, endless, hopeless servitude ; for deploring 
.his partly on account of the unhappy and degraded 
wretches themselves, but more on account of tho^ who 
lold them in bonds; for deploring it on account of ^ the 
prejudicial influence which slavery exercises on the morp 
als of a people, for the manifold vices which it fosters, 
and for the paralysing effect which it has on enterprise 
,ind industry in every walk of life. This is the reason 
why we are proscribed. 

But is not the question of abolition a party question ? 
No. Is it not one over which the Crenei^l Committee 
nave legitimate cognizance ? No. It is a question too 
wide to be infolded in the narrow span of party : it is one 
which they whom the Committee represent never thought 
of submitting to their action. As well might that com- 
mittee designate the reUgious creed of the democratic 
newspapers, and withdraw their countenance from all 
such as believed more or less than should be established 
48 the true measure of piety by their standard, as to pro- 
scribe a newspaper, because, on a question of universal 
philanthropy, it takes a side different from that which a 
majority of the community have espoused. 

But though the question of abolition is not a party 
questicMi, yet the discussion of the subject, it is thought, 
may exercise an unfavourable influence on the interests 
of Mr. Van Buren at the South. It hence becomes the 
policy of short-sighted and knavish partizans, who ar# 
ever ready to sacrifice the right to the expedient, not 
knowing that in the eyes of true philoslophy they are 
identical, to hush up a discussion which may disaflect 
the slavelM>lder from a northern candidate for the office 
of President. Not being able io hush the Evening Post, 
which decides for itiself, wholly independent of dictation 
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or control from any quarter, or on any subject, what to 
speak,, and when to speak, and when to hold its peace, 
the next best thing to be achieved is to excommunicate it 
from the pale of the democratic party, and thus show the 
slaveholders that no advocate for universal emancipation 
— no journal which has a real veneration jfor the glorious 
declaration that cdl men are born with certain unaliena- 
ble rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, — is counted, at the north, as belonging to the 
democratic party ! 

The day will QDme,.iior is it far off, when those who 
compose the majmty of the present General Committee 
wUl blush for their {uroceeding of last night. Let. Mr* 
Van Buren be elected through the base, paltry, truckling 
" policy which . his friends are. exhibiting ; and before his 
administration terminates he will have reason to lament 
that his northern supporter^ had not more strictly guided 
themselves by the only true rale of action, in politics as 
well as in ordinary affairs of life, that JumeHy is the best 
policy. Should Mr. Van Buren succeed by keeping down 
the slavery discussion for a while, it will only break forth 
ifrith renewed violence after he is elected, and make his 
whole term of office one sc^ne of rude commotion and 
perplexity. The question must sooner or later be met, 
and met bddly. No northern president can ever guide 
. the a&irs of this grea^ nation in peace while slavei^ 
exists. The discussion at the south has been got up at 
the present time, in some measure, no doubt, by nullifiers 
and heated opponents of Mr. Van Buren, for the purpose 
of .defeating his election. But the question, whenever 
raised, and for whatever. object, should always be promptly 
fuid boldly^met by the presses an4 the people of the north. 

Such, at all events, being our opinion, we shall con- 
tinae to discuss the momentous topic, notwithstanding 
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the proscription of the General Committee, and with zeal 
neither inflamed nor abated by that extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. 



FREE FERRIES AND AN AGRARIAN LAW. 

[From the Evening Poet, Oct. 10, 1835.] 
Thb American, some few days since, in an editorial 
article, expressed itself in favour of the establishment of 
free femes at the public expense.* A correspondent of 
that paper, a day or two afterwards, proposed the esta- 
blishment, at the public expense, of free carriages to carry 
people about the city. Both propositions were serious, 
not ironical. We have not the papers at band i^n which 
they were contamed, but believe we do jkot mistake the 
purport of the two articles. Now it seems to os that, th^ 
epithet eigrarian, which the American has sometimes 
applied to this journal, was never so much deserved by 
any political theory we have advanced, as it is by that 
paper for the projects referred to. Let ps confine our- 
selves, however, to that which was editorially asserted, 
namely, the one relative to fi^ ferries, for which we 
may justly hold the American responsible. This, we cer- 
tainly think can be demonstrated to be agrarian^ accord- 
ing to the sense in which that term is employed by poli- 
ticians of the present day. > 

The agrarian law of Rome was a law to provide for 
the equitable division of conquered lands among those who 
conquered them. It was not altogether unlike our laws 
for the distribution of prize money^ ; though far more just 
than they, according to our recollections of its provisions. 
But the charge of agrarianism, as' applied reproachfully 
at the present day to the radical democracy, imputes to 
them a desire to throw down the bdiindaries of private 
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right, an^ make a new and arbitrary division of (property. 
This charge so far as relates to this journal, and so far» 
as we sincerely believe, as it idates to any conj^id^raUie 
nomber of individuals, of any name or sect, in our coun- 
try, has no foundation in truth. Of- our own political 
doctrines we can truly say. that they are in every feature 
the very opposite pf agrariamlsm. They rest, inde9d, 
on the basis of inviolable respect for private right* We 
would not have even the legislature take private property, 
except for the public good, directly, not incidentally ; and 
then only in the cl^rest case^, and by rendering the 
most equitable compensation* We would never have it 
delegate that power to any private corporation, on the 
ground that tiie puUic goo^ would be incidentally promo- 
ted by the doingjs of such a body. 

But the American, in becoming the advocate of free 
fenries, leans to agrarianism, in the p<^ular and justly 
odious sense of the word. It takes the property of Al 
and gives it to B. It proposes to bestow a valuable gm« 
tuity on such persons as have occasion to usie the ferry^ 
and pay for this gratuity, for the most part, with money 
filched from the pockets of thof«e who never step ibot in a, 
ferry-boat. Is this not clearly ur^nst ? Is it aof to some 
extent, an agrarian scliane ? . 

The American may ans^ei* as tiiat it is but an extension 
of the same power, the rightfulness of which nobody ever 
calls in question, which is exercised by all municipal cor- 
porations in constructing streets at the public expensoy 
for the gratuitous acksommodation of all ^ho choose to 
use them. Even this power in its nature is agrarian, 
aQd is submitted to by i^uversal assent, not because it is 
right in principle^ but because its conveniences overba* 
lance the theoretic objections. But there is a point 
wbere the objections equal the conveniences, and to in. 
sist on any scheme whichiiep beyond that point, is to 
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run the risk of being called, with justice, agrarian. Erery 
bodj has more or less occasion to use the streets ; and 
th^srefore every body ought to contribute towards the ex- 
pense of making and preserving them. This expense is 
taken out of the general fund derived from taxes. The 
burden of taxes falls, directly or indirectly, on every body, 
and if not in the precise proportion of relative adv^intage 
from the use of the streets, still the difference is too slight 
to awaken complaint. But the case is widely different 
with regard to ferries. Thousands of citizens never use 
them at all ; yet according to the agrarian scheme of 
the American, they would be required to pay as much 
for supporting them as those who cross the river a do^n 
times every day. They would find their advantage, the 
American might argue, in the greater cheapness of mar- 
ket commodities, the increased number of customers to 
the city traders, and the general improvement of the city* 
But this advantage would not be diffused equally, and 
whateter is done by legislation , should tend to the equal 
benefit of aU. 

But where would the American stop ? If firee ferries 
are of advantage, why would not free markets be also ? 
And free warehouses V And free dwetting houses ? And 
free packet ships? And in short free from every thing t 
The arguments by which alone the American can support 
its theory of free ferries, are equally perti^nt and cogent 
in defence of a literal commonweaUh. Who would have 
thought to see the American turn so ultra an agrarian ? 

J^ow, our theory with respect to ferries is liable to no 
such objections. It is precisely the same as our theory 
with respecf to banks, with respect to railroads, and with 
respect to every other branch of trade and enterprise. 
Our theory is the free trade theory. It is simply to l^ve 
trade alone to govern itself by its own laws. Ferries are iis 
mudi a matter of trade, as Broadway stages, or Broad* 
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way shopkeepiog. Leave the subjeet open to unrestricted 
competition. Leave men to run boats where they please, 
when they please, tind how they please, with no o(&er re- 
irtraint upoi^ them than such municipal regulations as may 
be requisite for the preservation of public order— some 
simple rules, such as ^ turn tb the right, as the law directs.'' 
When this course is pursued, we shall have ferry boats 
where they are wanted, and as many ad are wanted, and 
no more. People will not run more boats ihan yield a 
^r profit on investment, and wheie competition is free 
there will certainly be as many. The ferries^ then, be- 
tween New-York and Long Island, and between New- 
York and New- Jersey, will be a» well conducted, and as 
well supplied with boats, ie^ are the ferries now between 
New- York and Albany. 

. Tliis is our scheme r how does the American like it ? 
The difibrenoe between us is that we are fi>r leaving 
fbrries to the regulation of the laws of trader ihe Ameri- 
can is ior conlYotling them l^ Agmriaa law.* 



FANCY CITIES. 



n 



[From tht Evening Post, Slept U, 183'6.] , 
A TEAVSLLSX, onccit iix - Indian^ on setting out early 
ope morning from the plape where he had passed the 
night, consulted his map of the country, and finding that 
a very considerable town called Venice, or Verona, or 
Vienna, or by the nameof some other [European city, be- 
ginning withra Vf occupied a, point oq l>is road but some 

* It may be proper to state again here what has been already 
noticed in the Preface, that Mr^ liCggett was attacked by a'Tery 
severe' and protracted ilhieBs in October 1835. He did not return 
to_the paper tm the fall of the next year.. 
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Iniry them in its ruins. Every one a<^ as if there were 
no fear that the eiploBi<m would take -place while he is 
in danger. Each one stretches out his hand to grasp his 
share of the gambler's spoiH without any idea that, like 
fairy money, it may turn to worthless rubbish in his 
han(k. A general in&tuation has siezed the minds of 
the community, and each one grows wilder in his luimcy 
from listening to the ravings of those around him. 

In the meanwhile the speculators would indeed seem 
to have discovered the Midas ^rt. . Their touch turns 
every thing to gold. They are all getting rich. One 
buys the refusal of a farm for a vast deal moi^ than it is 
intrinsically worth. He sells it to another for a large 
advance, before the term of payment has arrived. Hie 
second sells it to a third, the third to a fourth; and itt 
this way it probably pas^s through a dosen hands^ be- 
fore the first instalment of the original price is paid. 
Each successive purchaser fancies himself rich, and the 
one into whose possession the property &Us last has 
magnificent plans in prospect, and thinks that hQ is richest 
of all. Put pay day most come, and come ere long, we 
fear, to many an unprepared qiecufattor, and rudely wake 
him from his dt&un of £uicied wealth. 

The vast and sudden increase which the paper money 
cirCulatidn 6f this country has undergone wi^n the last 
eighteen months" is the cause of the fi^verish thirst of 
riches which the community now exhibits; and wfaatev^ 
shall check that circulation, and turn it back upon the 
banks, will arrest the disease, but arrest it with a violence 
that to many will prove fiital, and give a fearful shock to 
all. Paper money is, to the people of this country, the 
insane root that takes the reason prisoner ; and they can 
be restored to sanify only by withholding such stimula* 
ting and dangerous aliment. As it now is, their appetite 
grows by what it feeda on. The demand for money in- 
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creases with each succeeding day ; and every new loan 
of bank credit but gives rise to new projects of specula- 
tion, each wilder and more chimerical than the last. ^_^^ 
The effect of this pervading spirit of speculation (or ^ 
spirit of gambling, as it might with, more propriety bo 
called^ for it is gambling, and gambling of the most despe- 
rate kind) on the morals of the community is dreadful. 
Its direct and manifest tendency is to blunt men's moral 
peroej>tions, and accustom them by degrees to arts and 
devices of traffic which an honest, unsophisticated mind 
would shrink from with horror as frauds of the most fla- 
gitious dye. It creates a distaste for the ordinary pur- 
suits of industry ; it disinclines the mind from gradual 
accumulation in some regular vocation, and kindles an in- 
tense desire, like that expressed in the prayer of Ortogal 
of Baeora, " Let nde grow suddenly rich !" To this gam- 
JMng s^>irit of the age we/ may directly trace the most of 
those prodigious frauds the discovery of which has re- 
cently startled the public mind. ** Startled the public 
mind," did we say? The phrase is wron^. The pubUc 
were not startled. They heard thestories with the most 
stoical indiflerence ; and if any exclamations were ut- < 
tered, they conveyed ratheta sentiment of commisera- 
r tion for the criminals, than one of detestation for their 
stupendous crimes. 

But the day of the madness of speculation is drawing 
to a close. The time must come, nor can it be remote, 
when some financial or commercial revulsion will throw 
back the stream of paper circulation to its source, and 
many a goodly vessel, which had ventured too boldly on 
the current, will be left by the reflux stranded on its 
shores. Circumstances may yet defer the evil day for 
awhile; but it cannot be far ofl*. A failure of the cotton 
crop, a slight reduction of pri^ees in Europe, or any one 
of the thousand contingencies to which trade is perpetu- 
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ally liable, will give a >hock to the widely expanded cur- 
rency of the country, which will be Mt with rainous force 
through every vein and artery of busineot Wo unt6 
them in that day who do not now take timely caution. 
Their cities and towns and villagea, which they are now 
so fertile in planning, as if they thoai^t men might be 
multiplied as mpidly as papet money, will remain un- 
tenanted and dc solate mem )iia s of their cnadness, and 
the voice of sorrow and mournin , instead of the din of 
present unreal prosperity, will be heard through the land« 



COPY RIGHT LAW NO MONOPOLY. 

[From ike Evening Poet of Sept. S7, 1836.] 
Son of the newspapers, we peroe've, are treating the 
subject of a copy.right law, as if such laws were grants 
of OKMiopolies, and rested on precisely the same princi- 
pies with enactments conferring exclusive trading privi* 
leges, as banks, - insurance companies, and the Uke. 
This is a very erroneous view of the matter. A copy.^ 
right law instead of being a monopoly, is the very re* 
verse. A monopoly is a legislative grant, to an indivi- 
dual or association, of exclusive or peculiar privileges or 
immunities denied to the rest of the community. A 
copy-right law, on the other hand, confers no new privi- 
lege or immunity, but absoktely takes away a portion of 
an author's right of property in a work of his own crea. 
tion, and renders no equivalent, except the mere guardf* 
ing the remainder with s( n e special provisions. 

It would be far more proper to call the laws securing 
to men their rights of property in land monopplies, than 
those which protect authors and inventors in the produc* 
tions of tl^eir intellectual industry and ingenuity. The 
rights of property in land are not natural rights. By 
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nature, we are all heirs in common of the eaf thy as well 
aa of the air and ocean. The origin of indivijdual rights 
oT territory may all be traced, either to the lawless rapa- 
city of might, or the arbitrary enactments of incompe- 
tent le^lative authorities/ Tbe letters patent of an ig- 
norant monarch hare granted away a whole contin^it 
to the discoverers, though that continent was already 
in the occupation of numerous tribes of hiiman beings. 
Such grants may with some fM'opriety be called monopo- 
lies. ^ ' 

But an author's right of pro{)erty in his productions 
rests on a juster basis. In dl ages and all nations of the 
world,- the right of an individual to the creations of his 
own labour or skill have always, been considered sacred. 
Even the Indians, who hold their hjuiting grounds in 
GomnHMi, and admit of no arbitrary divisions or appropri- 
ations of territory among the members of the^r tribes, re- 
spect each other's exclusive claim to the creations of 
th^ own efforts, to that species of property which owes 
its value to individual labour and skill. Thus the red 
hunter, who ranges free over the face of the earth, who 
would spurn the idea of being shut in by fences, and mock 
the claims of personal possession ; yet respects the rights 
of his fellows in their ]x)W8 and arrows, which they shape 
from the reeds and saplings ; in their wigwams, which 
they construct of the trees of the forest ; and in the wam- 
pum and moccasins, which are woven by their own in- 
genuity. On the same basis rests an author's right of 
property in the book whicl^ he draws from the resources 
of his mind, and prepares with labour both of the hand 
and the head. On the same basis, also, rests the right 
of the inventor to the productions of his ingenuity, 
'these are natural rights, not rights created by law ; not 
rights growing out of kingly grants, or the pr^nderance 
of might over justice. V 
8* 
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But society, to promote the benefit of the mass, ffe- 
prires the individual of this inherent natnral and per- 
petual right, after a limited period of time ; and the on* 
!y consideration which it renders in return for the usur- 
pation, is to guard him in the exclusiye possession and 
advantages of ^is property for the diort space he is per* 
mitted to retain it. In doing this, howerer, it does no 
more for the author, than it is its duty to do for the pos- 
sessor of every species of property, the grand object for 
which all government is framed, being to protect men in 
the peacful enjoyment of life, limb and property. To 
the author and inventor, then, the law grants no exclu- 
sive privilege but curtails them of a natural right — ^limits 
them to a few 3rears in the possession of property whol- 
ly created by themselves, to which, without such limita- 
tion, th^ir claim would be of the same enduring charac- 
ter, as the meclianic's is to the results of his skill, or the 
i&rmer's to the products of his industry. ' Such being the 
facts, is it not manifestly ab^rd to call the c^y-right 
law or the patent-law a monopoly ? i 



THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

[From the Evening Post, Sept. 98, 1836.] 
OuK paper, yesterday aflernoon, contained gratifying 
evidence of such prompt and active public spirit, on the 
part of a portion of our fellow-citizens, in relation to the 
condition in Which the community are placed by the re- 
cent unworthy conduct of a great number of the firemen, 
as afibrds strong assurance that, in the event ot a confla- 
gration, adequate efforts will be made to extinguish it« 
Volunteer companies, by the pot neous and energetic 
action of the highly respectable men composing them, 
have been already formed to take charge of the engines 
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def erted by their former crews. These new cdmpanies 
' including among tfaem citizens whose heads are Uanched 
Wi h years, come forward wit t n I onourabie pledge, that 
tbey will unite cordially with the Fire Department, ren- 
dering all the assistance in their power to extinguish 
whatever fir s miiy occur, and discha:rging the duties 
which may be assigned to them with alacrity and subor- 
dinatio ;. 

Among those who have distinguished themselves in 
tiiis manner, and earned the thanks of their fellow^iti. 
zens, we notice the proceedings of a meeting in the fourth 
ward, composed, in part, of old firemen, ex^npt from fiir- 
ther duty by reascm of their having perfinfmed the term of 
service inquired by law. At the head of these is Mr. 
Daniel Berrian, who ofiiciated as Chairman of t e meet- 
ing. Mr. Berrian is an old and respectable inhabi ant 
c^the fourth ward, a man in affluent cirtumsta ces, and 
considerably advanced in years. Yet, after a life of use- 
ful toil, he does not hesitate to come forward in his old 
age, to resume the ^arduous duties of a fireman, from 
whi^ he long since exempted hims^'f by a full and ac- 
tive discharge of all the required services, and to rebuke, 
by his example, the concerted rebellion of those who, from 
dissatisfaction with the Common Council, whether well 
or ill founded, did not hedtute to leave, as they thought 
an I hoped, the city defenceless against its most danger- 
ous scourge. Such conduct as Mr. Berrian and his as- 
sociates display, richly deserves the approbation of the 
community, and stands in noble contrast with that of the 
recusant firemen. 

We see it stated in some of the newspapers that a por- 
tion of the firemen who have abandoned their places as- 
sembled at the fire yesterday, at the comer of Anthony 
and Centre-streets, and not content with having (with- 
drawn their own aid from the Fire Department, attempted 
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to frustrate the exertions of others^ who were not dkpos* 
ed to see the city again desdated by a conflagrati<m. 
Some of the ringleaders in' this most wicked riot were ap- 
prehended, and are now in close c\istody« We trust that 
no mistaken views of policy or ftilM sjrmpathy may lead 
to their enlargement till they hare been made the subject 
c^ exemf^ry punisAiment* Let not those laws, which 
the tribunals are ready enough to enforce against a com- 
bination of poor journeymen tailors, who had no worse 
object in view than to coerce.theiv employers into the 
payment of increased wages, now lie a dead letter, whmi 
a more formidaUe combination is committing outrages 
which tend directly to the overthrow ^f alt security both 
of property and life* 

It is most earnestly to be hoped thiat the opportunity 
presented by existing circumstances, in relation to the 
means possessed by the <uty lor the extti^ishing of fires^ 
will be turned to its best use in the total revision and re- 
formation of the system which hjas heretofore been in use. 
The public attention is now directed with strong inter ^'^ 
est to the subject, and the public sense demands the adop« 
tion of some plan which will not sulject the city to be ex- 
posed a prey to unresisted conflagration, whenever a ca- 
pricious body of volunteers shall find or fancy cause o£ 
ofience in the proceedings of the municipal authorities4 

There* is no reason, that we are aware of, why the fire- 
men should not be a regularly organized corps of paid 
meq, enlisted by the City Government for a fixisd period^ 
and subject to coercive regidations. The protection of 
the lives and property of the citizens against conflagra- 
tion is as legitimate an office of government, as their 
protection against the midni^t robb^ and murderer, or 
against any of those disorders for which the police is in- 
stituted. As well might our marshals and constables, or 
' the watchmen who guard our streets at night, or iMiy 
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other class of men who reiider a laborious public service 
be composed of persons doing volunteer duty, as the fire- 
men. And as well might they, fbr rendering such sot* 
vicoy be exempted, like the firemen, Irom th€( list of 
jurors* It might then happen that the Ccmimon €oun- 
oil> by some appointment or removal, or some other act, 
performed with a single view to the public good, should 
give offence, simultaneously,- to. a leading or popular 
watchman, fireman, and police officer. In what condi- 
tion woj4ld the city be lefl, if, in consequence of a rebel- 
lious combination, it should at once b3 s'ript of all its de- 
fences against fire, robbery, tumuU and secret crime 1 

If the duty of the Fire Department were entrusted to a 
duly organized corps of men, compensated for their ser- 
vices with a sufficient stipend, and subject to frequent 
drills and trainings, and all the proper measures of dis- 
cip}ine, W|e should have, in the place of a riotous and 
licentious body, one that would act with both celerity 
and decorum, and, in discharging their duties,' no further 
interrupt th^ quiet of the city than would be inevitaUe 
from the nature of the. service; they per£c»tn. The 
shrieks and shouts and hoarse bellowings^ fr<»n a hundred 
clamorous throaty, which dow accompany every engine, 
and scare sleep from the lids Qf the startled inhabitants far 
around, would then be heard no more ; and nothing but the 
rattling of the wheels, and the necessary words of command 
from duly appointed officers, would br jak in upon the 
stilliiess of the night. 

There is one consideration ooneoted with tliis subject 
to which we briefly alluded a few days ago, and which, 
we think, deserves the attention of the public authorities : 
the i«)proper character of the immunity extended to the 
firemen in exempting them from duty as jurors. What- 
ever diminishes the list of respectable persons Jia')1e to 
render that important service to the community, impairs. 
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in some degree or other, the yalidity of the great buU 
warit of our rights — the trial by a jury of twelve peers, 
taken promiscuously from the whole body of citizens, in 
a new organization of the Fire Department, it is to be 
hoped no such privilege will be admitted. ^ 



WOOD INSPECTION. 

[JFV-ooi the Bvining Poet, October 6, 1836.] 
A OEifTLEMAK of thfts city, not long since, having occa- 
sion to cut down the tre^ upon a piece c^ woocQand 
which he owned at a short distance in the country, con- 
cluded to send them to his town-house, in his own (ktm 
waggon, and deposit them in hid cellar for his winter fuel. 
He was met on the way by one of that army of municipal 
officers, called wood-inspectors, who forbade him to jwro- 
ceed until the loads were inspected, tbe number of cords 
ascertained, and the amount of the inspection-fb6s paid. 
It was in vain that he remonstrated, telling the man that 
the wood was from his own form, for his own use, and 
conveyed to the city ill hia own vehicle. The inexoral^ 
iniBpector turned a deaf ear to all his arguments, and only 
reiterated, ^ my fees ! my fees ! " And it was only on 
paying the fees, and having his wood duly measured, that 
tb^ gentleman was permitted to proceed on his way. 
This is only one of nnmerous illustrations we might give 
of the beauties of that system of taxation which forces 
people to pay enormous duties on the prime necessaries 
of life for the support of an idle and useless herd of office- 
holders. 

There never was a more gratuitous and tyrannical im- 
position OB the community than those municipal laws 
which inake it obligatory on every citizen to employ a 
public officer to measure his wood and weigh his coal. 
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We have no objection that there should be public weigh- 
ers and measurers for those who choose to employ them* 
for those who have not confidence enough in the persons 
.with whom they deal to trust to their honesty, or who 
are too indolejit or too busy to attend to their own busi- 
ness. These may make use of inspectors in welcome^ 
and pay them their fees, or what sum they think proper, 
for their services. But we do^contend against that prin- 
ciple of legislation, which, for the accommodatipn of these 
distrustful or indolent people, imposes on the whole pub« 
lie the obligation to pay an equal sum for services they 
would mucli nether ilispense with. We oiirselves, for 
examplie, stand in no need of any such intermediary 
agency. We can trust the dealer from whom we pur- 
chase our coal and lyood, or otherwise w6 can stand and 
see that due weight and measurement are given, and do 
not thank any corporation officer to meddle with our af- 
fairs, and <}emand^ a fee for his interference. 

The aggregate amount of this unjust tax in this city is 
very great, and the burden falls very heavily on some 
classes of the community. Why should it not be at once 
repealed ? Can any one give any good reason why our 
wood and coal inst)ection laws should not be effaced from 
the statute book ? fe there a sin^e class of persons, save 
only the office-holders themselves, who fatten on these 
t^ils of a rifled community, that would ha^e the least 
reason to complain of such an abrogation? Would not 
the citizens at large, rich and poor, be benefited by the 
rescinding of those absurd enactflients? There can be 
but one answer to these questions. Would that the Com- 
mon Council could be induced to act according to the 
purport of that reply. 
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CAUSES OF FINANCIAL DISTRESS. 

[Prom the Evening Post, October 24, 1836.] 
Thb imancial storm long si ice predicted by this jour- 
nal has at last commenced in good earnest and begins 
now to be severely felt. For a considerable time past 
a pressure for money has been experienced in this me- 
tropolis, and within a few ilays it has increased to a de- 
gree which has made it the subject of general conversa- 
tion and complaint. Men now perceive that their pro- 
jects, sustained on the airy basis of too widely extended 
credit, are in danger of sudden ruin. A sense of geniend 
insecurity is awakened, and alarm and consternation are 
taking the place of that fool-hardy spirit of speculation, 
which, but a little while ago, kept hurrying on from ona 
mad scheme to another, as if it possessed the fabled art of 
turning all it touched into gold. A commercial revul- 
sion has commenced, and we fear will not terminate, till 
it has swept like a tornado over the land, and marked its 
progress by the wrecks scattered in its path. 

It is always to be expected in this country> when any 
thing occurs to createt extensive dissatisfaction, that 
newspaper writers, on one side or the other, will strive to 
turn it to the uses of party ; and we accordingly find, in 
the present instance, that the opposition journals seize the 
subject of the financial difficulties as a theme for decla- 
mation against the government, and ascribe all our pecu- 
niary embarrassments to the mal-administration of pub- 
lic affairs. Some„ with singular contempt for the under- 
standing of their readers, deed in mere generalities, and, 
in all the worn out common places of the political slang 
vocabulary, denounce the administration as composed of 
a set of ignorant " tinkers of the currency," or fraudulent 
speculators, who interfere with the financial arrangements 
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of the country, for the purposes of private gain, perfectly 
regardless of the wide-spread ruin they may occasion. 
In the same spirit they call upon the merchants to dose 
their stores and counting-rooms, and go out into the streets 
as political missionaries, devoting themselves exclusively, 
£oT the next, twenty day s,^ to the business of electioneering, 
with a view of putting down a corrupt administration, 
which is forever trying high-handed experiments with the 
currency, and obstructing the sources of commercial 
prosperity* The day has been when the mercantile men 
of this community suffered themselves to be inflamed by 
such appeals, and acted in pursuance of such advice. 
But we trust that day is past, never to return. 

Another portion of the opposition papers, with more 
respect for the intelligence of their- readers, endeavour to 
fortify their charges against the administration by ex- 
plaining the mode in which they conceive it to be the au- 
thor of the present difficulties. By some of these, cdl the 
embarrassments of the money market are traced to the 
order '^f the Treasury Department, requiring payment 
for public lands to be made in specie. This may do 
very well as a reason to be urged by those wise journalists 
who aVe ever ready to shape their political economy to 
the exigencies of party ; but will barely satisfy readers 
of so much intelligence as to demand that the cause shall 
be adequate to the effect Any one who will give the 
slightest attention to ihe statistics of the land sales, and 
who will reflect what a vast amount of purchase an in- 
considerable sum in specie will pay, in its necessarily 
constant and rapid circulation from the land office to the 
.neighbouring bank, and from the bank back to the land 
office, must be perfectly satisfied that the regulation in 
question cannot have had any porceptible effect in pro- 
ducing the general financial pressure now experienced. 

There is a thii^d class of opposition writers who, like 
Vol. II.— 9 
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tiie others, imputing all the difficulties to the administm- 
tion, yet find out an entirely different and much more 
adequate cause. These impute it entirely to the Trea- 
sury orders, issued to various banks in different parts of 
the Union against the public funds collected on deposite 
in the banks of this city. By the naturtd course of trade, 
New- York is the great money market and storehouse of 
bullion for the entire confederacy. At this port, four- 
fifths of the whole revenue of the country are collected, 
and would here accumulate, affording a substantial basis 
of credit and reciprocal accommodation to those who 
pay it, were it not for that ** tinkering with the currency" 
which subverts the natural order of things. To this ex- 
tent we sincerely go with those who are declaiming 
figainst the government. We agree with them that the 
condition of affiiirs, as established by the laws of trade, is 
deranged by government interference, and that the tretu 
mry orders, which have the efl^ct to cause a sudden dis- 
persion of the public funds accumulated in this city, and 
to drain the specie from the vaults of our banks, sending 
it hither and thither, and for a time, entirely destroying 
its use, as a foundation of commercial credit, are the 
immediate cause of the prevailing distress. So far, the 
opposition writers have our concurrence ; but not one 
step beyond, because, fVirther than this, they are not 
supported by truth. Let us look calmly at the facts, and 
see where justice must attach the blame. 

The complaint i^, that Mr. Woodbury, directed perhaps 
by the Executive, issues Treasury Orders to banks at va- 
rious distant points, which they present to the banks in 
this city, in many cases demanding specie, thus compel- 
ling those institutions suddenly to retrench, and spreading 
consternation and ruiii among the merchants. The banks 
themselves, it is further affirmed, if pa3rment of these 
orders should continue to be demanded in specie, will 
soon be exhausted of every metalic doHar, and obliged 
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to suspend the redemption of their notes. We very much 
fear that there is no exaggeration in all this. But where 
lies the hlame ? We are not content to stop at Mr. 
Woodbury, and shower undeserved obloquy upon him. 
We cannot charge it to Greneral Jacksbn ; for we hare 
no warrant for believing he would assume such a fearful 
responsibility. We go fiirther than this : we go to the 
laws of the last Congress : we go to those enactments 
which make it obligatory on the Treasury Department 
to act as it i« acting ; which leave it no discretion ;; 
which compel it to derange the currency, to break up the 
foundations of commercial credit in this great city, and 
create all the wide-spread distress whi<^, in the end, must 
result from the proceeding. One step further will show 
us the origin of these laws ; and there we behold the very 
men who are now the loudest and angriest declaimers 
against dieae conseqaences : the very party which ia 
endeavouring to convert them into a fatal weapon against 
titeir opponents. To the act regulating the deposites of 
public money, and more forticuUxrly^ to the wpplementary 
act, poised an the last legislature day of the sessiofif tew 
impute aU Ute misehief* 

Both these acts were conceived, and matured, and 
carried into effect by the opposition, aided by such ad- 
ministration members as they could deceive with the illu- 
sory promises of advantage which the measures holdout 
to the spirit of sectional rapacity. They considered their 
carrying them a great party triumph. They had public 
rejoicings on the occasion, with discharges of artillery, 
bonfires, and all the etceteras of such electioneering pa- 
geants. They now behold the result, or rather the com* 
mencement of the end. The fruit is of the tree of their 
planting ; if it is hitter, they have themselves to thank. 
Bad as it is, we fear that worse — much worse is yet to 
^ come. 
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We assert that the Secretary of the Treasury cannot 
possibly act otherwise than he is now acting. He doubt, 
less sees, and knows, and laments, the consequences of 
the orders issued from his department ; but he has no 
^wer to withhold them. The President of (he United 
*^ States has no power to forbid their being issued. It is 
done in plain pufsuance of the positive proyisions of the 
Deposite Law and its supplementary rider — ^laws devised 
by the aristocracy, carried by the aristocracy, recced at 
by the aristocracy. Fain Would the President have in. 
terposed his Veto, but they werie made to assume such a 
shape as obviated the constitutional ofc^ction, and, in the 
delusion of the moment, too many of the detnocratic party 
had joined their opponents to render such a step of any 
avail. The biHs were signed — signed with a strong pre. 
SNitiment, or rather a dear foresight of the evils they 
would occasion ; and the event affords another fbrcibk 
iQastration of the sagacity of that great man whom the 
people, in happy hour, selected to guide the aflkirs of 
state. Other warning voices foretold the ruin that would 
ensue. The views of Mr. Van Buren were wc^ll known 
at the time, and were immediately after very clearly ex* 
pressed. In the House of Representatives Mr. Cambre- 
leng raised his admonitory voice, and predicted the very 
state of things which now exists. But all in vain. The 
opposition drowned remonstrances with climour. They 
won to their side sectional politicians by the hopes which 
they excited of local advantages. They carried the 
Hieasure ; and now they experience its effects. Net 
they only, unfc^tunately ; but those who opposed, as 
well as those who supported the mad, corrupting 
scheme. The whole people feel the effects, and are 
doomed to feel them with far greater intensity before 
many months are past. 

The supplementary law to which we have alluded ren* 
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defs it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
« transfers &om banks in one State or Territory to banks 
in another State or Territory, whemver sueh trarufers 
may be required^, in order to prevent large and inconve- 
nient accumulations in particiidar places, or in erder to 
produce a due equaUty and just proportion, according te ., 
the promsians of said ad^^ — namely, the Deposite Act. 
The « due prq>ortion and just equality" required by the 
im>visions of that act, is a division, on the first of January 
neoLtyof the surplus revenue among the states in proportion 
to their respective representation in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United. States; and, in 
the meanwhile, the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to make transfers from state to ^ate, according to that 
scale of distribution, and not to suffer to remain in any 
one deposUe.bank an amount exceeding threcfourths of 
its capital. Thus this wise law oUiges him to stand m 
a posture of perpetual vigilance, and keep carting the 
public money about from bank to bank, the moment the 
course of business places in any institution a single dollar 
beyond the limitation of the law. The evil, then, springs 
from the law and those who made the law, and not from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

As for the fact that specie^ is demanded of the banks 
in. New-York inpayment of the Treasury orders, the 
opposition have again only their own. party to thank. 
Jt is a notorious fact that a majority of the seyeral di. 
rect<Nrs of nine-tenths of the banks in the United States 
are members of the opposition. The Treasury orders are 
issued in the usual form, and it is left entirely discre- 
tionary with the banks in whose favo9r they are issued to 
^ake such iirrangements with the banks on which the 
orders are drawn as shall be most for the convenience 
and interest of all parties concerned. Thi^ is. a matter 
with which the Secretary of the Treasury has, of right, 
9* 
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nothidg to do. He is bound to act according to the in* 
variable usage of the Department ; and if the oppowtion 
directors of a distant bank choose to demand specie of a 
New-York bank, for the purpose of embarrassing the in- 
stitution, crippling its means of accommodating its cus- 
tomers, and thus spread confusion an4 panic through the 
community, we know of no way in which Mn Woodbury 
can interfere to prevent the result. He but obeys the 
provisions of a law which clearly prescribes the mode in 
which he is to act. That he has every disposition. so to 
discharge his imperative duties as to mitigate as much 
as possible the hardship of their necessary effect on 
the mercantile community, no man can entertain a rea- 
sonaUe doubt. He has expressed himself, as we see sta- 
ted in the Journal of Commerce of this morning, ready 
to arrange the distribution of the surplus revenue in any 
manner, consistent with the law, which shall best sub- 
serve the interests of trade, and promote stability in the 
money market. That paper says, ^ no more draAs will 
be issued at present, and some already issued and trans- 
mitted to distant places, will be countermanded. It 
devolves on the deposite banks here, to point out to the 
Secretary the manner by which, in their opinion, the 
objects of the law can be most conveniently accomplish- 
ed." But the immediate cause of the financial embar- 
rassments is in the law itself, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, execute its provisions in what mode he may, 
cannot prevent commercial distress. In the meanwhile, 
the condition into which the community are thrown by 
a few drafts upon our banks for specie, is a forcible illus- 
tration, added to the many which had been previously 
afforded, of the beauties of that banking system of exclu- 
sive privileges by which the people have so long suffered 
tl^mselves to be oppressed. 
r But the first, great, and all important cause of the pe. 
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cuniary distress lies much deeper than luiy which the 
opposition papers assign. It is neither the Treasury 
order in relation to the public lapds, nor the Treasury 
orders on deposite hanks. These last have, at the very 
worsty but precipitated an evil, which, had no sUch orders 
been issued, or no ^transfers in any way made, could by 
no possibility have been long averted. It would have/ 
come next Winter, and with a pressure greatly augmented 
by the delay. It would have fallen, like an avalanche, 
at the very season when revulsion is more fatal, because 
then the largest amounts of payments are to be made. 
The distribution law takes effect in January, and had not 
the necessity of complying with the conditions of the 
supplementary bill given the present harsh, but salutary 
check to speculation, the^ amount of credit, now so prodi- 
giously inflated, would have been still further extended, 
and the shock of a duddeti explosion would have been far 
more fearful and disastrous. 

Without the distribution bill, even, a dreadful commer* * 
cial revulsion could not long have been avoided. We 
were rushing on madly at a rate which could not long be 
continued. The first obstacle must have thrown us from 
our course, and dashed us to pieces. Look kt the pre- 
sent state of the country. When did it ever before pre- 
sent such a spectacle of prodigiously distended credit 1 
When did such a fever of speculation ma;lden the brains 
of whole communities ? When did all sorts of commo- 
dities bear such enormous prices ? And when, at the 
same time, was there ever such vast consumption — such 
prodigality, wastefulness, and unthinking profusion ? Is 
the treasury order the cause of this ? Alas, it is one of 
its remote consequences. What filled your treasury to 
such overflowing, that some cunning politician was 
prompted by a consideration of the exuberance to devise 
the scheme of distribution 1 Speculation. What excited 
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that spirit of speculation 7 The inidden and enormoua 
increase of bank capital, and the corresponding inflatiim 
of bank currency. In the last eighteen months alone 
nearly one hundred miUioM rf hank capital have been 
added to the pievtous amount. Examine the following 
bank, statistics, derived from sources believed to be 
accurate, and see how prodigiously and rapidly our sys* 
tem of bank credit has been swollen : 
Aggregate capital of <&e Banks m the United States. 
In the year 1811 the total amount was $52,600,000 

1815 82,200,000 

1816 89,800.000 
1820 102,100,000 
1830 110,200,000 

1835 196,250,000 

1836 (August) 291,250,000 
Increase in nine years preceding 1820 $49,500,000 

Do. ten years 1830 8,100,000 

Do. six years 1836 181,050,000 

Who can look at this statement, and not feel con- 
vinced that the cause of the present financial distress lies 
deeper than treasury orders, whether in relation to public 
lands or public deposites ? This enormous increase of 
I bank capital in the last six years has been accompanied 
by a corresponding expansion of bank issues, and by a 
commensurate extension df private credits. The busi- 
ness of the country has been stimulated into most un- 
wholesome and fatal activity. Circumstances, unlocked 
for, have occurred to aggravate the epidemic frenzy. 
The government has obtained the payment of long de- 
layed indemnities from foreign powers ; and new formed 
corporations have contracted large loans abroad. These 
sums, added to the product of our staples, have been ex- 
hausted by the. excessive importations. Domestic specu- 
lation — speculation in the products of home consumption, 
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in land, in town lotg," in houses, in stock enterprises, in 
every thing, has kept (>ace, step for step, with the inordi^ 
-nate increlise of foreign trade. What is to pay all this 
vast accumulation of debt 1 It must come at last.out of 
labour. It must come from the products of industry* 
We have been borrowing largely of the future, and have 
at last arrived at the point where we must pause, and 
wait for the farmer, the mechanic, and patient hewer of 
wood and drawer of water to relieve us from our diffi- / 
culties. , J 

Reader, take home to your bosom this truth, and pon- 
der well upon it, it is the bank system of this country, 
our wretched, unequal, undemocratic system of special 
privileges, which occasions the difficulty we now begin 
t6 feel. It is not pretended that under the free trade sys* 
tem of credit, or under any system, commercial revulsicm 
would not sometimes, and ^o some extent, take place. 
They are incident to the nature of man. Prosperity be- 
get& confidence ; confidence leads to rashness ; tHie ex« 
ample of one is imitated by another ; and the delus^ion 
spreads until it is suddenly dissipated by some of those 
rude collisions, which are the unavoidable penalties of a 
violation of the laws of .trade. But such fearful and fa* 
tal revulsions asonark the eras of the commercial history 
of this country, would not, could not,, take place under a 
free trade system of banking. 

It is when ignorant legislators pretend to define by law 
the limits of credit and shaking at one time with unne« 
cessary trepidation refuse to enlarge them to the wants 
of trade, while at another they extend them far beyond 
all reasonable scope — it is when such « tamperers with 
the currency" attempt to control what is in its nature un* 
controllable, and should be free as air, that revulsion, 
panic, and commercial prostration necessarily ensue. 
While we have restraining laws and specially charteretl 
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banksy we shall have periodical distress in the money 
markety more or less severe, as the period has been 
hastened or delayed by accidental causes. Purty writers 
may at one time lay every disorder to the removal dfthe 
depositesy and at another to a treasury order ; but what- 
ever orders the Treasury may issue* the alternate infla. 
tiotts and coDtracti<ms of the paper currency incident to 
such a pernicious system as ours will continue to produce 
their inevitable consequence, unwholesome activity of 
business, followed by prostration, sudden and disastrous* 
We have exhausted our space ibr the present ; but 
shall have more to say on this subject anothw day. These 
are some prophetic passages in the speech of Mr. Cam- 
breleng on the distribution bUl last innter, to which we 
shall tijce an early occasion to ask the attentk>n c^ouc 
leaders* 



In the month of October or November, 1836, Mr. Leggett't 
•enneetion with the ETenin|^ Poet ceaeed, and with his nsual activi.. 
ty lie immediately undertook the estabUehment of the PUundemUrt 
which appeared in rDecember of the same year. My remaining 
selections are made from the last named work, — Ed, 
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THE POLITICAL PLAINDBALER. 



PREFATORY REMARKS. 

^ [From tke Plaindeahr^ Dtoemher 8, 1886.] 
The first number of the Plainbeaiah was to be is- 
sued s6 300I1 after the announcement of an intention to 
publish such a journal, that it was not thought necessary 
to precede it with a very elaborate prospectus ; the mor« 
particularly as the editor's connexion with the EvENma 
Post for eight years previous, during a considerable por- 
tion of which time that paper was under his sole direc- 
tion, had made the public very generally acquainted with 
his views on all the leading quedtions of politics and po- 
litical economy, and with his mode of treating those sub- 
jects. Instead of the swelling promises which usually 
lierald a publication of this kind, it was therefore deemed 
better to let the work speak for itself, anS to depend for 
its succeiBs, from the first, as we eventually must, on the 
intrinsic qualities by which it should be distinguished. 
Tlie same reasons which obviated the necessity of a par- 
ticular prospectus, suggest the propriety of indulging in 
i)ut a brief preliminary address. The Plaindealeh is 
now before the reader, and must speak for itself. There 
are always circumstances to be encountered at the outset 
of an undertaking like this which diminish the merits of 
a first number, and which therefore authorize us to express, 
witti some confidence, a hope thatr future numbers may 
be better. We think we can at least safely promise that 
equal claims shall be maintained. 
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The title chosen for this puhUcation expresses the cha« 
meter which it is intended U shall maintain. In poli- 
tics, in literature, and in relation to all itfubjects. which 
may come under its notice, it is meant that it shall be a 
PLAiNDEJLLnu But plaipncss, as it is hoped this journal 
¥dll illustrate, is not incompatible with strict decorum, 
and a nice regard for the inviolability of private charac- 
ter. It is not possible, in all cases, to treat questions of 
public interest in so abstract a manner as to avoid giving 
offence to individuab ; since few men possess the happy 
art which Sheridan a8crif)e8 to his Governor i^ the Critic, 
and are able entirely to separate their personal feelings 
from what relates to their public or official conduct and 
characters. It is doubtful, too, if it were even practica- 
ble so to conduct the investigations, and so to temper the 
animadversions of the press, as, in every instance, << to 
find the fault and let the actor go," whether the interests 
of truth would, by such a course, be best promoted. The 
journalist who should so manage his disquisitions, would 
indeed exercise but the ^ cypher of a function." His 
censures would be likely to awaken but little attention 
in the reader, and effect but little reformation in their 
object. People do not peruse the columns of a newspa- 
per for theoretic essays, and elabori^te examinations of 
abstract questions; but for strictures and discussions, 
occasional in their nature, and applicable to existing 
persons and events. There is no reason, however, why 
the vulgar appetite for abuse and scandal should be grati- 
fied, or why, in maintaining the cause of truth, the rules 
of good breeding should be violated. Plaindealing re- 
quires no such sacrifice. Truth, though it is usual to 
array it in a garb of repulsive bluntness, has no natural 
aversion to amenity ; and the mind distinguished for 
openness Itnd sincerity may at the same time be charac- 
terized by a high degree of urbanity and gentleness. It 
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ymH be one of the aims of the Plaindealer to prove, by 
its example^ that there is at least nothing utteriy contra- 
^riousand irreconcilable in these traits. 

In politics, the Plaindealer will be thoroughly demo- 
cratic. It will be democratic not merely to the extent v 
of the political maxim, that the majority have the right to 
govern ; but to the extent of the moral maxim, that it is 
the duty of the majority so to govern as to preserve invi* 
olate the equal rights of all. In this large sense, demo- 
cracy includes all the main principles of pditical econo- 
my : that, noble science which is silently and surely 
revolutionizing the world ; which is changing the pdicy 
of nations from one of strife to one of friendly emula- 
tion; and •cultivating the arts of peace on the soil hith- 
erto desolated by the ravages of war. Democracy and 
political economy both assert the true dignity of man. 
They are both- the natural champions of freedom, and the 
enemies of- all restraints on the many for the benefit of 
the few. They both consider the people the only proper 
source of government, and their equal protection its only 
proper end ; and both would confine the interference of 
legislation to the fewest possible objects, compatiUe wi& 
the preservation of social order. They are twin-sisters, 
pursuing parallel paths, for the accomplishment of cog. 
nate objects. They are sometimes found divided, but 
alwiiys in a languishing condition ; and they can only 
truly flourish where they exist in cprapanionship, and, 
hand in hand, achieve their kindred purposes. 

The Plaindealer claims to belong to the great demo« 
cratic party of this country ; but it will never deserve 
to be considered a party paper in the degrading sense in 
which that phrase is commonly understood. The pre- 
vailing error of political journals is to act as if they 
deemed it more important to preserve the organization 
of party, than to promote the princii^ on which it ia 
Vou II 10 
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founded. They substitute the means for the end, and {Miy 
that fealty to men which is due only to truth. This fr- 
tal error it will be a constant aim of the Plaindealer to 
avoid. It will espouse the cause of the democratic party 
only to the extent that the democratic party merits its 
appellation and is faithful to the tenets of its political 
creed. It wiU contend on its side while it acts in con- 
formity with its fundamental doctrines, and will be found 
warring against it whenever it violates those doctrines in 
any essential respect. Of the importance and even 
dignity of party combination, no journal can entertain a 
higher and more respectful sense. They furnish the 
only certain means of carrying political principles into 
effect. When men agree in their theory of Gt>vem« 
menty they must also agree to act in concert, or no pmc* 
tical advantage can result from their accordance. ^ For 
my part," says Burke, <* I find it impossible to conceive 
that any one believes in his own politics^ or thinks them 
to be of an^ weight, who refuses to adopt the means of 
having them reduced to practice." 

From what has been already remarked, it is matter 
of obvious inference that the Plaindealer will steadily 
and earnestly oppose all partial and special legislation, 
and all grants of exclusive or peculiar privileges. It will, 
in a particular manner, oppose, with its utmost energy, 
the extension of the pernicious bank system with which 
this country is cursed ; and will zealously contend, in 
season and out of season, for the repeal of those tyrannous 
prohibitory laws, which give to the chartered money, 
changers their chief power of evil. To the very princi- 
ple of special incorporation we here, on the threshold of 
our undertaking, declare interminable hostility. It is a 
principle utterly at war with the principles of democracy. 
It is the opposite of that which asserts the equal rights 
of man, and limits the offices of government to his equal 
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protection. It is, in its nature, an aristocratic principle ; 
and if permitted to exist atnong us much longer, and to 
to be acted upon by our legislators, will leave us nothing 
of equal liberty but the name. Thanks to the illustrious 
man who was called in a happy hour to preside over our 
country ! the attention of the people has been thoroughly 
awakened to the insidious nature and fatail influences of 
chartered privileges. The popular voice, already, in va- 
rious quarters, denounce^ them. In vain do those who 
possess, and those who seek to obtain grants of monopo- 
lies, endeavour to stifle the rising murmur. It swells 
louder and louder ; it grows more and more distinct ; and 
is spreading far and wide. The days of the charter* 
mongers are numbered. The era of equal privileges is 
at hand. 

There is one other subject on which it is proper to touch 
in these opening remarks, and on which we desire that 
there shoul(f exist the most perfect understanding with 
our readers. We claim the right, and shall exercise it 
too, on all proper occasions, of absolute freedom of dis* 
ausion. We hdd that there is no subject whatever in- 
terdicted from investigation and comment ; and that we 
are under no obligation, political or otherwise, to refrain 
from a full and candid expression of opinion as to the 
manifold evils, and deep disgrace, inflicted on our coun- 
try by the institution of slavery. Nay more, it will be 
one of the occasional but earnest objects of this paper to 
show by statistical calculations and temperate arguments, 
enforced by every variety of illustration that can pro- 
perly be employed, the impolicy of slavery, as well as its 
enormous wickedness : to show its pernicious influence 
on all the dearest interests of the south ; on its moral 
character, its social relations, and its agricultural, conii. 
mercial and political prosperity. No man can deny the 
momentous importance of this subject, nor that it is one 
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of deep interest to every American citizen. It is the 
duty, then, of a public ^ journalist to discuss it; and 
from the obligations of duty we trust the Plaindealer will 
never shrink. We establish this paper, expecting to de- 
rive from it a livelihood ; and if an honest and industri- 
ous exercise of such talents as we have can achieve that 
object, we shall not fail. But we cannot, for the 
sake of a livelihood, trim our sails to suit the varying 
breeze of popular prejudice. We should prefer, with old 
Andrew Marvell, to scrape a blade bone of cold muttcHiy 
to &ring more sumptuoudy on viands obtuned by a sinr- 
render of principle.* If a paper, which makes the rights 
not the expedient, its cardinal object, will^ not yield ita 

• The story to which allusion is here made cannot too often b# 
repeated. We copy it from a life of Marvel], by Joha Dove. It 
IS as follows : The borough of Hull, in the reign of Charles II. 
chose Andrew Marvell, a young gentleman of Httle or no for. 
tune, and maintained him in London for the service of the public. 
His understanding, integrity, and spirit, were dreadful to the then 
hifamons administration. Persuaded that he would be theirs fbr 
properly asking, they sent his old school-f^low, the Lord Trka- 
flimER Danbt, to renew acquaintance with him in his garret. At 
parting, the Lord Treasurer, out o{pure affection^ sloped into his 
hand an order upon the Treasury for 1,000Z., and then went to his 
chariot. Marvell looking at the paper, calls after the Treasurer 
" My Lord, I request another moment." They went up again to 
the garret, and Jack, the servant boy, was called. ** Jack, child, 
what had I for dinner yesterday ?" " Don't you remember, sir T 
you had the little shoulder of mutton that you ordered me to bring 
from a woman in the market." ** Very right, child. What have 
I for dinner to day ?" ** Don't you know, sir, that you bid me lay 
by the hlade-bone to hroil ?" " *Tis so, very right, child, go 
away. My Lord, do you hear that ? Andrew MarvelPs dinner is 
provided ; there's your piece of paper. I want it not. I knew 
the sort of kindness you intended. I live here to serve my ooiu 
■tituents; the Ministry may, seek ipen for their purpose i I mk 
not one J* 
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conductor a support, there are honest vocations that will ; 
and better the humblest of them, than to be seated at the 
head of an influential press, if its influence is not exerted 
to promote the cause of truth. 



THANKSGIVING DAY. 

[From the Plaindealer, December 3, 1836.] 
Thubsday, the fifteenth of the present month, hat 
been designated by Grovernor Marcy, in his annual pro. 
clamation, as a day of general thanksgiving throughout 
this state. This is done in conformity with a long esta- 
blished usage, which has been so generally and so scni« 
pulously observed, that we doubt whether it has ever been 
pretermitted, for a single year, by the Chief Magistrate 
of any state in the Confederacy. The people, too, on 
these occasions, have always responded with such cordi« 
ality and unanimity to the recommendation of the Go* 
vemors, that not even the Sabbath, a day which the 
scriptures command to be kept hdy, is more religiously 
observed, in most places, than the day set apart as one of 
thanksgiving and prayer by gubernatorial appointment. 
There is something exceedingly impressive in the specta^ 
cle which a whole people presents, in thus voluntarily 
withdrawing themselves on some particular day, from all 
secular employment, and uniting in a tribute 6f praise 
for the blessings they enjoy. Against a custom so vene« 
rable fbr its age, and so reverently observed, it may 
seem presumptuous to suggest an objection ; yet there is 
one which we confess seems to us of weight, and we trust 
we shall not be thought governed by an irreligious spirit^ 
if we take the liberty to urge it. 

In framing our political institutions, the great men to 
whom that important trust was confided, taught^ by the 
lO* 
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example of other countries, the ' evils which resalt from 
mingling civil and ecclesiastical affairs^ were particularly 
careful to keep them entirely distinct. Thus the Con- 
stitution of the United States mentions the subject oi 
religion at all, only to de/^lare that « no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust in the United States." The Constitution of 
our own state specifies that '* the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious professions and worship, without 
discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in 
this stat^ to all mankind;" and so fearful were the 
framers of that instrument of the dangers to be appre- 
hended from a union of political and religious con- 
cerns, that they inserted a clause of positive interdiction 
against ministers of the gospel, declaring them forever 
ineligible to any civil or military office or place within 
the state. In this last step we think the jealousy of re- 
ligious interference proceeded too far« We see no good 
reason why preachers of the gospel should be partially 
disfranchised, any more than preachers against it, or any 
more than men devoted to any other profession or pur- 
suit. This curious prospriptive article of our Constitu- 
tion presents the. startling anomaly, that while an infidel, 
who delivers stated Sunday lectures in a tavern, against 
aU religion, may be elected to the highest executive or 
legislative trust, the most liberal and enlightened divine 
is excluded. In our view of the subject neither of them 
should be proscribed. They should both be left to stand 
on the broad basis of equal political rights, and the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people should be trusted to 
make a selection from an unbounded field. This is the 
'true democratic theory ; but this is a subject apart from 
that which it is our present purpose to consider. 

No one can pay the most cursory attention to the state 
of religion in the United States, without being satiified 
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that its true interests have been greatly promoted by di- 
vorcing it from all connexion with political affairs. In 
no other country of the world are the institutions of reH- 
gion so generally respected, and in no other is so large a 
proportion of the population included among the commu* 
nicants of the different christian churches. The number 
of christian churches or congregations in the United 
States is estimated, in a carefully prepared article of re- 
ligious statistics in the American Almanac of the present 
year, at upwards of sixteen thousand, and the number of 
communicants at nearly two millions, or on&-tenth of the 
entire population. In this city alone the nuodier of 
churches is one hundred and fifty, and their aggregate 
capacity is nearly equal to the accommodation of the 
whole number of inhabitants. It is impossiUe to conjec- 
ture, from any data within our reach, the amount of the 
sum annually paid by the American people, of theii^ own 
free will, for the support of the ministry, and the vari- 
ous expenses of their rdigious institutimis : but it will 
readily be admitted that it must be enormous. These^ 
then, are the auspicious results of perfect free trdde m rth 
Ugien^-'^f leaving it to manage its own concerns, in its 
own way, wiUiout government protection, regulation, or 
interference, of any kind or degree whatever. 

The only instance of intermeddling, on the part of the 
civil authorities, with matters which, beiQg of a reli^ons 
character, properly belong to the religious guides of the 
people, is the proclamation which it is the cu^om for the 
Governor of each state annually to issue, apmunting a day 
of general thanksgiving, or a day of general fasting and 
prayer. We regret that even this single exception should 
exist to that rule of entire separation of the affimrs 
of state horn those of the church, the obsMranoe of 
which in all other respects has beat followed by the 
hmi^teitrMidtB* It is to tliefl(Hiroe<^thepfoelamatioii» 
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not to its purpose, that we chiefly object. The recom^ 
mending a day of thanksgiving is not properly any part 
of the duty of a political Chief Magistrate : it belongs, 
in its nature, to the heads of the chiMrch, not to the head 
of the state. 

It may very well happen, and, indeed, it has happened, 
in more instances than one, that the chief executive offi- 
cer of a state has been a person, who, if not absolutely 
an infidel or sceptic in religious matters, has at least, in 
his private sentiments and conduct, been notoriously dis- 
regardful of religion. What mockery for such a person 
to call upon the people to set apart a day for returning 
acknowledgments to Almighty God for the bounties and 
blessings bestowed upon them ! But even when the con* 
trary is the case, and it is wel) known that the Governor is 
a strictly religious man, he departs very widely from the 
duties of his office, in proclaiming, in his gubernatorial 
capacity, and under the s^l of the state, that he has 
appointed a particiidar day as a day of geheral thanks- 
giving. This is no part of his official ^business, as pre- 
scribed in the Constitution. It is not one of the purpo« 
ses for which he was elected. If it were a new question, 
and a Governor should take upon himself to issue such a 
proclamation for the first time, the proceeding could 
scarcely fail to arouse the most sturdy opposition from 
the people. Religious and irreligious would unite in 
condemning it : the latter as a gross departure from the 
specified duties for the discharge of which abne the Gro- 
vemor was chosen ; and the former as an unwarranta- 
ble interference of the civil authority with ecclesiastical 
afiaiFB,and a usurpation of the functions of their own duly 
appointed ministers and church officers. We recoltect 
very distinctly what an excitement arose in this commu- 
nity a few years ago, when our Common Council, follow- 
ing the example of the (Governor, undertook to interfere 
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in a matter which belonged wholly to the clerical fanc- 
tionaries, and passed a resolution recommending to the 
various ministers of the gospd the subject of their next 
Sunday discourse. The Governor's proclamation would 
itself provoke equal opposition, if men's eyes had not beea 
sealed by custom to its inherent impropriety. 

If such a proceeding would be wrong, instituted now 
for the first time, can it be right, because it has existed 
for a long period 1 Doe^ age change the nature of prin« 
ciples, and give sanctity to errbr ? Are truth and fidse- 
, hood of such mutable and shifting qualities, that though, 
in their originial characters, as opposite as the poles, the 
lapse of a little time may reduce them to a perfect simili- 
tude, and render them entirely convertible ? If age has 
in it such power as to render venerable what is not so in 
its intrinsic nature, then is paganism more venerable than 
christiaBity, since it has existed fiom a much more remote 
antiquity. But what is wrtmg in principle mvat continue 
to be wrong to ^e end of time, however sanctioned by 
custom. It is in this li^t we o(»isider the gid)6matorial * 
recommendation of a day of thanksgiving ; and because 
it is wrong in principle, and not because (^ any particu* 
lar harm which the custom has yet been the means of 
introducing, we should be (leased to see it abrogated. 
We think it can hardly be doubted that, if the duty of 
setting apart a day for a general expression of thankfulness 
for the blessings enjoyed by the conmiunity were submit- 
ted wholly to the proper repre^ntatives of the diffisrent 
religious sects they would find no difficulty in uniting on 
the subject, and acting in concert in such a manner as 
should give grater ^solemnity and weight to their pro- 
ceeding, than can ever at^h to the proclamation of a 
poetical governor, stepping out of the sphere of his can" 
stitutional duties, and taking upon himself to direct die 
religioasexereises of the people. We cannot too jealously 
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confine our political functionaries within the limits oi 
their prescribed duties. We cannot be too careful to 
keep entirely separate the things which belong to govern- 
ment from those which belong to religion. The political 
and the religious interests of the people will both flourish 
the more prosperously for being wholly distinct. The 
condition of religious afiairs in this country fully proves 
the truth of the position ; and we are satisfied it would 
receive still further corroboration, if the practice to which 
we object were reformedL 



PILOTS. 

[Fr^ the PlaindedUr, Decembers, 1836.] 
Thx loss of the Bristol, some account of which melan- 
choly and fatal shipwreck will be found under the appro- 
priate headt has had the good effect of drawing public 
attention very strongly to the defects of that bad system 
of laws in regard to piloting, to which the dreadful caaiu 
alty is, beyond all.question, attributable, and to create a 
very general and deep conviction of the necessity of im- 
mediate reform. The defects of the pilot laws have oft^i 
before been adverted to in several of the leading puUic 
journals, and they have been the theme also, of particu- 
lar animadversion in the legislature ; but all attempts to 
improve them have hitherto failed. Their evil tendency 
has now received an illustration, however, which forces 
the subject on puUic attention, and occasions so general 
and earnest a demand for a thorough revision and remo. 
dification of the system, that those interested in preserv* 
ing the present abuses will hardly have influence enough 
effectually to resist the desired refcnrm. The fondness 
for monopoly which, in regard to so many matters, has 
distinguished the legislation <^this state, is shown in no 
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instance more signally than in the laws relating to pilots. 
If the legislators had been all ingenious men, (which we 
believe has seldom happened to be the case,) and if it 
had been their express object to frame a set of laws on 
that subject which should most completely defeat their 
ostensible object, they could hardly have devised a system 
more suited to such a purpose than that which they have 
instituted nominally for the protection of the vast and 
valuable commerce of this port. The rmnedy for a' sys« 
tern, the natural fruit of which is seen in the dreadful 
shipwreck which has recently occurred at the very en- 
trance of our harbour, is perfectly simple. The evil re- 
suits from monopoly, and free^trade supplies the obvious 
and infalliUe remedy. A system of unbounded competi* 
tion ; a system which should allow any person to be pilot, 
who submitted to a competent tribunal, the proper evi- 
dences of skill, and gave proper security for a faithful 
exercise of his functions, would be certain to supply the 
harbour of New- York with a numerous class of a^ hardy, 
intelligent, and enterprising pilots, as are to be met with 
in any port in the world. Instead of the sleepy and in- 
temperate leeches, who now fatten on our commercey 
without rende^ring it any real assistance, and who vigi- 
lantly discharge no part of their calling but thtd of col- 
lectiog their unearned fees, we should have a set of men 
who, in storm and sunshine, would be constantly upon 
the ocean, venturing far out, and furtiiest undet the most 
threatening sky. We should have men who would not 
suffer a noble ship, after having triumphantly encounter- 
ed the storms of the Atlantic, to be wrecked, and scores 
of human beings to perish with her, for want of a pilot, 
in the very mouth of our harbour. , We should have men, 
as the Evening Post forcibly expresses it, « almost am- 
phibious, and caring as little for the storm as the sea« 
gall." 
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BREAD LAW. 

[Frim tht Plamdsaler, D9emnber 3, 1836.] 
Wb were hugely disappointed last Monday evening, 
that the Common Council did not complete their action 
on the subject of bread. Some weeks ago, Akbnnan 
fioUy introduced a resdutiOn, which was adopted^ in fiu 
vour of appointing a committee to consider the propriety 
of re-establishing the old law r^tive to an assize <)£ 
bread. If the committee which was appointed under 
tins resolution had acted with half as much celerity as 
they usually do when eatables or drinkables are the sab* 
ject of their deliberations, we should probably by thia 
time have had bread of respectaUe size, instead of the 
diminutiye things — scarcely a mouthful for a hui^ry 
Alderman — which the bakers have now the audacity to 
serve to their customers as shilling and sixpenny loaves. 
There are some people so ignorant of the laws of poli* 
tical economy as to pretend that the size of bread ought 
to be governed by the fluctuations in the price of flour, 
and to be large when flour is cheap, and small when it is 
dear. It is strange how such an absurd notion, so utter- 
ly opposed to the principles of our entire system of legis- 
lation, could ever get into the heads of sensible men. 
What can the poor man, who buys his shilling loaf of 
bread of the grocer, be supposed to know concerning 
the price of flour ? He cannot be running about the 
town to ascertain the variations of the flour market. 
His time is money, and he cannot afibrd to spend it in 
so prodigal a manner. No : it is necessary to protect 
him from the frauds of dishonest bakers : it is necessary 
to establish a uniform weight, and to ensure compliance 
with it by appointing a Bread Weighmaster cieneral, 
with an ample retinue of Deputies. Is not this the psin- 
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ciple which pervades our legislation 1 H&ve we not a 
Weigfamaster General of merchandise? Have we not 
an Inspector of Tobacco ? and of Flour? and of Beef? 
and of Pork ? And shall brted, the staff of life, be-neg- 
lected? wTellitnotinGath!/' 

We trust Alderman Bolfy will take an early opportu- 
nity to make his report, and we hope he will recommend 
a good stout loaf at once, tf od urge its isidoptio^ with all 
^at eloquence and learning for which we understand he 
i» distinguished* The measure may opeviite rather hard 
uppn the bakers, but will it not he a benefit to the com* 
BMinity at large f And why should the proits <^u few 
eiLtortionate bakers stand in the way of a great good to 
thousands and tens of thousands of people ? If the bakers 
have any patriotism they will themselves iK>t ofc^ect. 
But the hardship wUl be one of only temporary duration^ 
Flour cannot always remain at fourteen ddliars a barrel, 
and wood at three d<rflskrs a load; A reaction, byand^by/ 
will reduce prices as miich below a medium point as they 
BOW are above it ; and then will come the harvest «f the . 
bakers, fhey will then find the truth of Lord Byron's 
line, (if they ever read Lord BytfOh) that 

Time at latt malLea aU t&iDga even. 

The wise men who frame our laws have been fully 
aware of this truth. Hence the usance of mobey is fixed 
at seven per cent., not that it is always worth seven per 
cent, and no ni<»ret as there were some long-faced geiitry 
ip Wall-street, this very day» wl^o could have testified ; 
but because it is sometimes as mnch above that rate, as 
at other times below it, and so the legislature strike an 
av«rage^ for the sake of uniformity, and to protect the 
community. In the same way thej limit the number 
of pilots to sixty, though ^re are times when more might 
Vol. II 11 
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find employmoit. But take one tim^ wkh another, that 
namber is sufficient, end It is therefore fixed at that, for 
the sake of unifbnnlty, and to protect the commUnity^^ 
an end well accomplished, as a certain reccint event has 
fully proved ! 

In jthe same wise .spirit which devised the usury law. 
Alderman Holly now proposes t<t.pas8 a law, fixing a uni- 
form standard of bread ; and we hear it whispttced th^ he 
next intends to establish a upifonn standara for c<mU8 
and pantAlooB% and to impose a h^vy fioe on every 
t^or who shall dare to make tbem ii^rger or smaller 
than the pre^ioribed dimensions. Very large people, a^jd 
very small peo|^le inay, it is true, experience some iacon* 
venieftce from being, dbliged to wear, ^purments of th6 
medinm standard; but there is agi?eat bepefit in uniCbr- 
Dttty, and the community ought to be; protected by law 
against the frauds of tailons^-who ave somewhat noted^ibr 
cabbaging* We advise Alderma)% Holly to persevere,, 
nor pause in his wise^uadertakingt till he h^ £xed & 
standard fior every thing by latr. Po we not boost of 
being a people of laws ? If it is a thing to boast og let 
us then have law enough. 



THE STREET OF THE PALACES. 

[^^rwm ik$ Piaindealtr, D^ember 10, 183&.] 
T'hbsb is, in the city of Genoa, a very elegant street, 
commonly called. The Street of the Pciaeee. It is broad 
and regular, and is flanked, ^>a each side, with row^ of 
i^cious and superb pal^es, whose marUe fronts, of the 
most costly and imposing architectuire> give an air of ex- 
ceeding grandeur to the place. Here reside the princi- 
pal aristocracy of G^noa ; the ihmilies of Balbi, I>bria, 
and many others of those who possess patents of nobility 
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vmI excluaiTe privileges. The lower orders of the pec-. 
plOy When they pasr before these proud edifices, aad cast 
th^ir eyes oyer the strikiiig evrdenoes whidi the lordly 
exteriors exhibit of thiei vm^ wealth mud power of the 
titled possessors, may Jiatarally be sopppeed, to think of 
theiir own humble ^welluigs and deader possessratn, and 
to Giurae in tbenr hearts those ; institutions of their couii. 
try which i&fid& society kito such extremes of cenditioo» 
foroii^ the many to-t^il and, sweat for the^mffmd and 
privileged few. Wret^ied indeed are the serfs and V9t» 
sals of those misgtoverHed lands,' where a handfiil of mea 
oompcise. the pri;vil^ed .orders, monopolising political 
power, diverting to. thsir peculiar advantage the soorees 
of pecuniary eriibluipentf and feasting, in luxuiitiUcr idle- 
BOSS/ on the fruits of the hard earnings of the poor. 

But is this condition of things confih^ to Genoa, or to 
EiHropean countries'? Is theire np paraMel for it in our 
o^n ? Ha?e we n^^,^ inthis very city, oUr *• Sireet ofihe 
Palae^,^ adorned withetriictures.as superb as those of 
Genoa in' exterior vagaificence, and containing within 
them vaster treasuries of wealth ? ^ Have we not, too^ 
oixr frvoQsged orders ? ear scrip nobility 7 arifiitocrats, 
clothed with special imtkumties, who control, indirectly, 
but certainly, the political power of the state, monopolise 
tl^ most copious sources of pecuniary pn^t^ oend wring 
the, very crust from tlie hard hand of toil ? .Have we not, 
in short, like the wretched ,ser& of Europe, our lordly 
masters, 

•♦ Who make U8 slaves, and tell us ^tis their charter ? " 

if any man doubts how these questions should be an- 
swered, lot h^m walk through Wall-street. He will there 
see a street of palaces, whose stately marble walls rival 
those of Balbi and Doria. If he inquires to whom those 
costly fiibrics belong, he will be told to the exdtuively 
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fnedegeinf M$ limd of equal laws ! If he asks con- 
oerniiig the political power of the owners, he will ascer- 
tain that tfaree.fourths of the legilslators of the state are 
of their tiwn order, and deeply interested in presenring 
and extending the privileges they enjoy. If he investi- 
gates the sources of their prodigious wealthy he will dis- 
cererthat it is extorted, under various delusive names, 
and by a deceptive process, from the pockets of the un- 
privileged and unprotected poor, l^ese are the masters 
in this land <^ freedom. These are our aristocracy, our 
scrip nolHlity, pur privileged order of charter-mongers 
and money-chang^ ! Serfii of free America ! bow 
youriwcks submissively to the yoke, for tiieie exchequer 
barobe have you fuBy in their^oWeir, and resistance now 
^ould but make the hurden more gaHing. Do they not 
boast that they will be represented in the halls of legida- 
ticm, and that the people Cannot help tfaemselyesf Do 
not their servile new^nper mouth«pieces prate of the im- 
policy of giving an inch to the people, lest they should 
^mand an ell? Do they not th^iBaten, that unless the 
people restrict their requests within the narrowest com- 
pass, they will absolutely grant them nothing t—^-that they 
will not relax their fetters at all, lest th^y shoifild next 
stride tQ snap them entirely asnndert -^ ^ 

These are not figures df (^eeeh. Alas ! we fed in no 
mood to be rhetorical. Tropes and figures are the Ian. 
guage of the free, and we are slaves I-^daves to most ig. 
noble masters, to a low-minded, ignorant, and rapacious 
order of iponey-changers. We speak, therefore, not in 
figures, but in the simplest and soberest phrase. We 
speak plain truths in plain words, afidbiUy give utter- 
ance to sentiments that invbluntarily rose in our mind, 
as we glided this morning tlirough the Street ef ihe Pa^ 
laceSf beneath the frowning walls of its marble^ structures, 
fearing that otir very thoughts might be construed into a 
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breach of privilege. But thank heaven ! the day has not 
yet -eome-r^though perhaps it is at hand— when our pa^ 
per money^tficiansdeny their serfe and vfissak the right 
to think and speak. We may sttU give utteraiKse to our 
c^inionsy^ and still walk with a confident step ihrough ifae 
JSl^'eettfihePalacfsoftheCbarter-vumgerf* \ 



ASSOCIATED EFiFORT. 

^ [From the Plaind^ler, Dicembei^ 10, 1836.) 

SoHB days ago, we observeAin one of the newspapers, 
a paragraph stating that a meeting of mechanics and la- 
bouret-s was about to be held in this city for-th^ purpose 
of adopting measure of concerted dt combined action 
against the practicOy which we have*r6asott to believe 
exists ta a very greaft extent^ of paying them ki the un- 
current ^tes of distant or suspected banks. No such 
meeting, however, as far as we can learn, 4ms yet been 
held. We hope it soon will be ; for ther ob^t is a good 
one, and the^ is no other way, of resisting the rapadous 
^and extortionate custom of employers paying their jouf. 
neyu^n and laborers in depreciated paper, half so efi^ctual 
as comtHnation. / * 

There are ^some journalists who afiect tb entertain 
great horror of comlnnfationB, considering them as utterly 
adverse to the pidnci^les of free trade ; and it is frequently 
recommended to iniake f hem penal by kw. Our Motions 
of free trade were acquired in a different school, and dis- 
pose us to leave men entirely at liberty tp effect a proper 
object ^either by concerted or individual action. The 
character of combinations, in our view, depends entirely 
upon the intrinsic character (^ the end which is aimed 
at. In the subject under consideration, the end prq>oeed 
is good beyond All possibtllity of question. There is high 
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warrant for saying that the labourer it worthy of his hire ; 
but the emplojer, who tak^s adTantage of his necessities 
and defeneelessness to pay hira in a ilepreciated substi- 
tute for money, does not give him his.hir^ ; he does not 
perform his ^ngageniient' ifith him ; he filches firom the 
poor man a part of jiis hard-earned wages, apd is guilty 
of a miserable fraud. Who shall say that this sneaking 
species of extortion^ ought not to be prevented 7 Who 
will sjBiy that separate individual action is adecpiate to 
that end ? There is no one who will make so rash, an 
assertion. 

The pn|y efieptual mode of doing away theevil iferby 
attacking it with the great instrument <^ the rights of ihe 
pqor — oMWUJfted effort, f her^ isbut one bulwaik behind 
which mechanics and labourers m»y si^ely ndly to op- 
pose a domm<m enemy, whoy if they ventured singly ii^. 
io the field against him, would cut tiiem to pieces : that 
bulwaik is. the Prmctpfe. of Combitkakm. We would 
advise them to take reflige behind it only in extreme 
cases» because in thcHr collisions wiHi their employers, as 
in those between nations, the manifold evils of a siege 
. axe OTperieneed, more or less, by both parties, and are 
therefore to be ineurred only in extreme emergencies. 
But the evil of being habitually paid in a depreciated sub. 
stltute for money ; of being liaily cheated out c^n per- 
tion of the just fruits of honest toil; a£ having a slice 
ccmtinually clipped from the hardf.eamed crust ;:is one of 
great moment, and i& worthy of su^ an effort sb^ we 
proposei . ' 
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PRIVILEGED ORDERS IN DANGER. 

[From the Plaind^tiUrt Deoemker 10, 1836.] 
A iMcmisNT is published in the Washingtoii Globe of 
last' Mohdny,. which ^e have read with the profoundett 
attention and the liveKest pieasure, and Which we regret 
that the ocetipied state i^our cdumnslpreYento im frooi 
taking as full a notice oC^as the importance of the subject 
ahd the ability with which it is treated desenre. Thia 
docum^it is a ktteir from Charles J. IngeraoU, of Phiku 
4elphia, in answer to one addressed' to him by a number 
of Ihe members elect of the Pennsylvania legislaturey ask* 
ing him, as^ he hfad been chdeen a member of the Conven- 
tion to propose amendn^nts to the Constitution of tlmJb 
state, to express^ for publieatioi^ the views he entertains 
in regard to the general powers of the Convention, partis 
cularly vnth reference to the United States Bank, and 
the question of vested rights. Mr^ IngersoU goes very 
fully into an e2|>osition of the subjects indicated k^ these 
inquiries. At the very outset g[ his reply, he explicitly 
declares, as his own ddih^rate and mature o<mvictioni 
thni^lbank-chartets ma^ he repuded ,hy act tf AiaetMy^ 
wUhouA a Cimoentum^ and that such act wUt twt be ron^ro. 
lyto the ConMiMon (fthe linked &tale$, Mr. Inger. 
sdl shows that such also was the opinion, fifty years ago, 
of the early -democrats of Pennsylvania, noc declared 
merely, but practised, in the repeal of the charter of the 
Bank of North America, ib 1785. This repeal was ef- 
fected on the broad democratic ground^ net tha^ it had 
violated the conditions; of its exclusive privileges, but that 
such an institution ^astiristocratic in its nature, danger. 
ous to liberty both in iti intrinsic character and as a pre- 
cedent of earili and' utterly inconiistent with the funds- 
mental principle avowed in- the Pennsylvania BiU of 
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Rights, that government was to be administered for the 
equal advantage of men, and not for the peculiar emolu- 
ment of any man, family, or set of men. Mr. IngersoU 
also shows that the doctrine of the revocabilitiy of charters . 
has been strenuousl}^ maintained foy some of tke^greatest 
British statesmen; among them by Fox and Bofk}e, on 
Utie bin for revoking the charter of the East India €om« 
pany r and he gives a long and pertinent extract from 
the meniOTaUe speech of the latter on that subjeot. Mr. 
IngersoU contends that a bank charter is not a contract 
widitn the meaning of the daXisis of tfae^ CoiH^i^tion of 
the United States, prohibiting any state from parsing a 
kiw impairing the oUigation of contracts, and he shows 
that the authorised exponents of the otber si^e of the 
question, so far as the repeal, of the^ charter of the PeAQ* 
aylvania United States Batik is in debate^ have them* 
•dves expressly admitted that their engagement with the 
state lacks an essential principle to oonstitate it a con- 
traiDt. The letter of BTr. IngersoU closes with an admir- 
able passage, descriptive of the, present condition of 
i^irs in this conntry, brought about by ^xc];isively pri- 
vileged stock-jobbers and money-changers ; and contrasto 
it with the condition in which they would soon be placed, 
on the accomplishing of that great refermation which 
^aU ** restore to the people their equality, to the states 
their sovereignty, and to the Union its supremaey over 
ema and currency." 



THE COAL QUESTION. 

[From ike PlaindeaUr.Dteemb^lOtlB^^]- * 
Thebs seems to be no doubt entertained, aoKmg those 
who have investigated the subject, that tbeiie is a combi- 
nation among the dealers in coal, in this city, not to seli 
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under certain stipoSated priee& We do not know whe« 
ther this is so or not ; but let us take it for granted that 
it is, and the que^ibn then arises, What are we to do to 
remedy the evil ? The Albany Argus would suggest thM 
**it might be well to inquire whether oombinatienii to 
raise the prtee of coal, pork, flouri and oth^ neceaiiLrie* 
of life; are not offences against society," which require 
to be taoade punishable by law. The Journal of Com- 
merce (a free-lbrade paper!) wotdd^^spond affirDiatifiei}^ 
to the question, and say, <• if dealersHtt the abeiw artidea 
have combijned tlo raise prices, let the law walk tnte 
them!" - 

For <Nir own part,'we would neither niake a new law 
to punish the combiner, nor take advantage of Chief 
Justiee Sariife's and Judge £dwavds'a deeisions,to inflict 
upon them the penafty of any existing statute, or of any 
breach of the odmmon law of -England. With all deferw 
ence to the Journal of Comm^tse, we must take die liberty' 
to say, that we consider its example better than its pre- 
cept ; and that is by no means a u^oal occtirrenee in thesK 
days of much profession and' little practice. That print 
informs us that its conductors, <^tiot beiiig disposed to 
aubmit to the extortion of the coal combination, took the 
liberty to order a small cargo from' Philadelphia, whicb 
eoet there, at this late season of the year, $8 50 the Umg 
ton of 2240 lbs. broken and screened. The freight witt 
increase the price to about til 25 the long ton, which 
is equal to $10 for such tons as are sold by the oombina* 
tionists. ' Dumped at the d^r, thd cost wiH not exceed 
$11." This, the Journal of Commerce adds, is better 
than paying thirteen or fourteen dollars, the price 
charged bere, and shows what kind of profits the coal 
dealers make. Iiet us add that it is b^ter; also, than 
making a law, or raking u(|> an old one from the undis. 
turbed dust of antiquity, to punish a con^iinatioiiy (if per« 
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»d?enttire any combination exists) width is so very easily 
circumrented and set at nought. 

' ^The Journal of ConuiMrce and the Albany Argos may 
both rest assured that the laws of tr^de are a much beti 
ter defebce against im^proper combtnations^ than any laws 
which the legishiture at Albany can* make, judging by the 
specimens to be found in the statute books* When a set 
of dealers, combine to raise the price of a commodi^ 
aboTe its natural raluey they will be sure to proY<dce com-, 
petition that will very sooo^t them lic^wn from their fan- 
cied eievatioiu It seems, according to theJbumalof 
Commerce's own statement, that the coal dealer^ are sell-^ 
mg ooal by. retail in this city at an advance of from 
eighteen to tweaty-seren per cent« upon the net cost of 
the article deliTcred here. .This isjnahingno allow* 
attc^ for tho'diminutioa of weight^he ceal^nay undergo 
during transportation ; nor for the fees of the inspectors 
of coal, which are to be chaiged upon itaa an iteim of the 
eost ; nor for the r«itx>f the coal.3rard ;.nor fer wages of 
labour in shovelling it to and frcx. When. aU these parti, 
eulars are added together, and deducted firooi the price 
adied^ it will be found,*we think, to leave but a moderate 
profit for the coal dealers, notwithstanding the many and 
loud complaints, of theirextortion. . Truth is truth, and 
though the price of iRsiel is enormously high, we ought not 
to impute all the blame to those of our^ citizens, who deal 
in the cpmmodity, when our own^gures prove that they 
do not make very extravagant profits after all. 

But if the blame does not lie with the coal. dealers, 
where does it lie ? We think there is no jgreat difficulty 
in correctly answering this question. According to our 
view it hes, then, in the.first place, with the legislatures 
of two or three states, which have given the privileges of 
a monopoly to^certain coal companies, enabling them to 
fix prices by combination at the foontain head. It lies. 
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in the seeond f^ace, with those siiiine legislatures, in gir- 
ing the privileges of a monopdy to certain raihroad and 
canal vcom|>anies, emibUng them to fix the rates of toll 
and freightage. It lies^ in the third places wjth Copgresa^ 
which has placed so heavy a duty on foreign coal as at* 
'most to shut it out from competition with the domestic* 
And itiies, in the fourth place* with our municipal aotho- 
nties, who, increase the burden by appointing measurers 
>f foreign coaly weighers of domestic coaJ, and inspectors 
of wood, an of whom aie allowe<^ by law, enormpus feea 
for a duty wliich they' dp wft half perform, and which, if 
^y performed it eter so thoroughly, would be aUogether 
superfluous. . - 

There is still one other cause which ought not to be 
omitted from the calculation ; and that is, the diminished 
quantity of cqal mined, in copsequenpe <^ speculation 
having withdrawn Ifibour from that employment, during 
the past summer, to work on railroads, to dig ^nals, to> 
level hills, and fiH up vatteys, and, perform the various 
o&er services which ^nrere necessary to carry out tba; 
scheoMM projojctsd by the gambling ^mitofthe times« 
HoKSe the m t pfify is not more than^ adeqnale^ ^t.the most, 
to thedemand; and hence those whd have « monopoly of 
the artide at fountain head ask the present enonnous 
prices, secura4hmt the citiaens mo^ either give them or 
freeze. 

There is one bmnob of this subject in which we most 
cordially concur with the Journal of Commerce. That 
paper suggests Ae propriety of the institutiop of benevo- 
lent associations, for the purpose of procuring a large 
supply of coal when it is cheapen, and disposing of it, by 
retail, at the prime cost and cfaatges, to the po(«:er classes 
of citizens^ whose means do not enable them to buy. muc^ 
in advance. Such an association might do a vast amount 
of good, without ever expending a single ddlar. Sup- 
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ptise, for example, a liundred citizen^ of weH known 
respectability, and sufficient pecuniary. lesponsilulitjry 
shbul^^nter inio an asaociation for the poipose named, 
and should purchase b given amomtof coal at sik months 
evedit, each member of the assqiaatioB beiag jointly and 
sererally responsible fbr thor indebtedness oOihe whde« 
The coal might then be put i^ such a-priee as» when att 
Was sold, would yiel^ the net cost anSd chaises ; and be- 
fyre the obligati<»is of tiie company" should fall due, the 
asoney would be in hand to discharge tbem. This would 
be a cheap charity on the part of those who engaged in 
it, and a most vahiable one to those clashes of citiwna 
for whose benefit it would be intended. 



A FINE VOLLEY QV WORDSf. 

It is r^ted, in one of tbp^e instnidiviS'fables which 
we hai^ all Tea4 in our sGhool^y:day% thi^ 4fae shep* 
herd, who indid|^ hkns^ in the innooea^ paslime of 
or3ring wo^ when no ifolf was liear, foe tie jaere puqpoao 
of seeing what efibct the startiUig ^opidattiatm. would 
have on the neighbouring herdsmen, found, unfortunatdy^ 
when the beasts df p^'ey actually. descended upon hi* 
flock, Itnd were committing unresisted haroc, that the 
alarm-word, whic^ had been wont ta bri^ instant suc- 
cour, had wholly lost its salutary efficacy. The moral of 
this story is susceptible of extensive appiication. Th^ 
who invoke aid when none is required, ^11 be doomed ;at 
last to have their prayers unheeded, however urgent n^ay 
be the occasion which then prompts the appeal ; and 
tbey, too, whose objurgatory temper leads them to in- 
dulge in habitual threats, when Ho cause of offence is in- 
tended, will find, in the ^od, their fiercest denmi^iationa 
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disregarded, without reference to the oircumstances by 
which they may be elicited. Persons who reside near 
the Falls of Niagara grow familiar with the din, and t>e- 
come^ in time, wholly unconscious of the perpetual thun- 
der of the cataract ; and it is said that the keepers aii4 
medical attendants in a mad-house get so accustomed to 
the shrieks and yells of the frantic intoates, as to be abl^ 
to pursue their avocations with as much tranquillity as if 
the silence i^as not broken by such horrid sounds. 

These truths do npt seem to have been present in the 
mind of Mr* McDufiie, when he prepared his recent mes* 
sage to the legislature of South Carolina. He has shot ^ 
off, in thatj^document, *« a fine volley of words," to use a 
phrase from Shakspeare ; but he seems to )iave forgotten 
that the northern people have become so accustomed to 
such volleys, that they have lost the terror which origi- 
nally belonged to them. There was a tinto when a threat 
of disunion, from a much more insignificant source than 
the chief magistrate ^f a great state, in his official com. 
munictftion with tfa^ legislature, would have excited a 
thrill of alarm in the bosom of every .true lover of Uf 
countryy throughout the whole extent of this vast confe. 
deracy. There was a tin^e, when every heart sincerely 
rei^Kmded to the farewell adn^onition of Washington^ 
that as union is the main pillar in the edifice of our real 
independence, we should <* cherish i^ cordial, . habitual, 
and immoveaUe attachment to it ; watching for its pre« 
•ervation with jealous- anxiety ; discountenancing what* 
ever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any 
event, be abandoned; and indignantly frowning on the 
first dawning of every attempt to\alienaie any portion of 
our country from the rest" There was a time, when 
the sacrilegious thief, who steals the consecrated chalice 
from the altar, would not be looked upon, by religious 
men, with half the horror that a whole peoj^e woold 
Vol. II.— 12 
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have regarded the daring wretch who should lisp a re- 
commendation to dissolve the federal compact. But that 
time is long since past. The bound which restrained, 
as within a magic circle, th^ controversies' of political 
disputants, has been overleaped. Southern statesmen 
(what an abuse of the word !) long ago employed their 
arithmetic to calculate the value of the Union ; and now 
nothing is more common than the threat of its dissolution. 
Is it proposed to admit a territory into the Confederacy 
tinder such qualifications as shall promote the cause of 
freedom, and extend and strengthen the basis of human 
\ rights? Dissolve the Union ! is the cry which at once 
assails our ears from the south. - Is it reconimended, by 
those whose iiiterests are involved in manufactures, to 
continue, for a while longer, the restrictions on com- 
merce, under which domestic manufactures were first fos. 
tered into existence ? Dissolve the Union ! exclaim the 
patriots of the south. Is it suggested that it is the duty 
of Congress to abolish slavery in a tlistriot over which 
the Constitution gives it exclusive jurisdiction ? Dis- 
solve the Union ! is the frantic shout which is again 
pealed forth from the south. To dissolve the Union 
geems to be the ready remedy for every grievance, real 
or supposed. It is the nostrum which, in the true spirit 
of feckless and desperate quackery, the politician^ of the 
southern states, and particularly of South Carolina, 
would administer for every ill.' « It is the panacea which 
they appear to consider of universal efficacy. It is the 
cure which will alike restore the patient to health, whe- 
ther he suffers from an external hurt or from internal 
decay ; whether his malady be serious or trivial, chronic 
or acute. Amputation seems to be the only remedial 
measure known in the political chirurgery of the 
south. 

Bat Governor McDuffie goes a step further than any 
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former practitioner. He is, for using the knife, not when 
disease attacks a limb, but the moment it is apprehend- 
ed. He is for dissolving the Union, not when any mea* . 
sure, milital^g against *^the domestic institutions of the ' 
south," is effected ; but whenever it is propc^d. He. 
would proceed ta that extremity, not when the abolition 
of sla;very, in any shape or degree, is accomplished ; but 
the moment the question is; discussed. To say thiit slave- 
ry is an evil, is, in bis view, a violation of the ^deral 
compact ; and for Congress to receive a petition on the - 
subject, is, according to his exposition of constitutional, 
laiy, equivalent to a declaration of war against the statea. 
in which slavery exists. 



THE COSPORATION -QUESTION. 

[From the Phindealer, December 34, 1B36.] 
Onb of the newspapers which hac^ done us the honour 
to notice this jouirnal, animadverts, wi^ considerable as*, 
perity^ upon ^r declaration of interminable hostility to 
the principle of special incorporation, and points our 
attention to certain incorporated institutions, which, 
according. to the universal sense of mankind, are esta-: 
b)ished with the purest motives, and effect the most ex- 
cellent objects. The ready and obvious answer to the 
strictures we have provoked is, that it is the means, not 
the end, which furnishes the subject of our oondemiiation. 
An act of special incorporation may frequently afford the 
persons asi^ocijEtted under it facilities of accomplishing 
much public. good ; but if those facilities can only be 
given at the expense of rights of paramount importance, 
they ought to be denied by all whose political morality re^ ' 
jectB the odious maxim that the end justifies the means. 
It would be a very strained and unwarrantable inference 
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from any remarks we have made, to say that we are an 
enemy to churches, public libraries^ or charitable associ« 
ations, because we express hostility to special legislation. 
It would be an unwarranted inference to say Ihat we are 
eTen opposed to the principle of incorporation ; since it 
18 only to the principle of special incorporaium that we 
hare expressed hostility. We are opposed, not to the 
object, but to the mode by which the object is effected. 
We are opposed, not to corporation partnerships, but to the 
right of forming such partnerships being specially granted 
to the few, and wholly denied to the many. We are 
opposed, in short, to unequal legislation, whatever form 
it may assume^ or whatever object jit may ostensibly se^ 
to accoimplish. 

It has been beautifully and truly said, by the illustrious 
man who presides over the affairs of our Confederacyy 
that ** there are no necessary evils in government. Its 
evils exist only in its abuses, tf it would con^ne itself 
to equal pr^Oeetidni and, as heaven does its rains, shdwer 
its favours alike on the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, it would be an unqualified Mesi^ng." But it 
departs from its legitimate office, it widely departs from 
the cardinal principle of government in this country, the 
equal political rights of all, when it confers privileges on 
pne set of men, no matter for what purpose, which are 
withheld from the rest. It is in this light we look upon 
all special acts of incorporation. They convey privile- 
ges not previously ehjoyed, and limit th^ use of them to 
those on whom they are bestowed. \ That special char- 
ters are, in many instances, giv^n ibr objects of intrinsic 
excellence and importance, is fVeely admitted ; nor d<> 
we desire to withhold our unqualified acknowledgment 
that they have been the means of effecting many improve- 
ments of great value to the community at large. Let: 
it be clearly underwood, tiien, that we do not war against 
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the good achieyed ; but se^k only to illustrate the inhe- 
Dent evil of the means. A special diarter is a powerM 
¥^apon ; but it- is one which, should have no place in the 
armory of the democracy. It is an instrument which 
may hew down ibrests, and open fountains of wealth m 
barren places ; but these advantage are purchased at 
too dear a rate, if we give for them one jol or titde of on? 
equal freedom. As a general rule, tdo, corpMittions act 
for themselves, not for the community. If they cultivate 
the wiidemeis, it is to monopdize its fraits. If they 
delve the mine, it is to enrich themselves with Us treasures* 
if they dig new channels for the streame of i3idii8try,r it 
is that they may gather the golden sands for themselves^ 
as those of Pactolns were gathered to^twoU the hoarcb of 
Cmbsus. 

Even if the be»efit% which we ajre wHling-to admit 
have been effected by jcompanies aclihg under apedid 
corporate [Mfi^vileges anct imoMinities, could not have been 
achieved without tibe as^stance of such powers, better 
wouki it have bee^ in our opinion, far better, that the 
community should have foregone the good, than purchase 
it by the surrender, ip any instance or particular, of a 
principle whicl^i lies at the foundaticm of Jiuman liberty^ 
No one can fcnrcftell the evil consequences which' may 
flow from one such error of legtslaticii. << Next day the fa. 
tal precedent will plea^d." The way once open, ambi- 
tion, selfishness, cupidity, rush in, each widening the 
breach, and rendering access easier to its successor. 
The monuments of enterprise erected through the aid of 
special privileges and immunities are numerous and stu* 
pendous ; but; we may yet be sadly admonished 



-" how wide the limits stand, 



Between a splendid and a happj land." 

But, fortunately, we ara not driven to the altacoativa 
12* 
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of either fbregoiag (or the foture such magnificent pro- 
jects as have heretofore been effbcted by i^cial kfgisla* 
tioDy or for the sake of accomplishiiig them, continoing 
to grant unequal privileges. It is a propitious omen of 
Mdcess in the great struggle in whi6h the tM democtaoy 
of this oountry are engaged, that monopolies, (and we in. 
dude in the term all special eorporate' rights) are as 
hostile to the principles of sound economy, as they are 
to the fundamental maxims of our political creed. The 
good which Ihey effi^ct might moreeimply and more cer- 
tainly be achieved without their^ aid. They are fettem 
which restlain tiM action' of the body pditic, not motories 
iHii^ increase its speed. They are jesses which hold il 
to earth, not wings that help it to soar. Our country 
has prospered, not because of theiii, but in spite of them^ 
This young kmd y^orous repnb^c has bounded rapidly 
forward, in despite of the burdens which paHial legisku 
tion hangs upon its neck, and the clogs it fkstens to its 
heei. But swifter would have beentts progress, sounder 
its health, mere prosperous, its general condition, had our 
law-makers kept constantly in view that their imperative 
duty requires them to exercise their functions for the 
good of the whole community,, not for a handful of ob- 
trusive and grasping individuals, whoy under the pretejct 
of promoting the puUic welfare, are only eager to ad* 
vance thei^ private interests^ at the expense of the equal 
rights c^ their fellow.men. ^ 

Every special act of incorporation is, in a eertaii^ 
sense, a grant of a monopoly. Every special act of in* 
corporati<m is a charter of privileges to a few, not en- 
joyed by the community at large. ^There is no single 
object can be named, for which, consistently with a sin. 
cere respect for the equal rights of men, a special charter 
of incorporation can be bestowed. It should not be 
ipven to establish a bank, nor to erect a manufactory ; 
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to open a road, nor to build a bridge. Neither trint 
companiea nor inpirance companies should be invested 
with exclusive rights. Nay, acting in strict accordance 
with the true principles both of democracy and political 
economy^ no legislature would, by special actv incorpo- 
rate even a cdlegeor a church. Let it not be supposed^ 
however, that we would withhold from such institutions 
the intriiisic adtvantages of -n, charter4 We would only 
substitute general, for partial legidatioB, and extend to 
all, the privileges proper to be bestowed upon any* Tlie 
fi|>irit of true wisdom« in huooan afiaiis, asin-diykiet 

** Acta not by partial, but by general laws." 

Nothing can be mroro utterly absurd than to suppose thM 
the advocacy of these sentiments implies opposition to 
any of the great midertakings for wfaic^ special legisla-^ 
tite authority and Immunities are usuaHy «bught. We 
are opposed only to a violation of the great democratio 
ptnciple of our government ; that princi|j!e Whichstandrf 
at the head of the Declaration of Independence ; and 
that which most of the states have repeated, with equal 
^plieitness, in their separate constitutions. A general 
partnership law, making the peculiar a^antages of a 
cdrporation availaUe to any set of men who might choose 
to^ associate, for any Jawful purpose whalteverj would 
wboHy obviate the objections which we urge* Such a 
law would confer no exclusive or special privileges ; puch 
a law would be in strict accordance with the great maxim 
of man's political equality ; such a law would ^embrace 
ihe Mrhole community in its bound, leaving capital to flow 
kk its natural channels, and enterprise to regulate its own 
pursuits. Stock bobbies, as fragile as the unsubstantial 
globules which children amuse themselves with blowing, 
might not float so^umerous in the air ; but all schemes 
of real tttiKty, which presented a reasonttble prospect of 
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profit^ would be as readily undertaken as now. That 
actire spirit of enterprise, which, in a few months, has 
erected a new city on the field lately desolated by the 
direst conflagration our history records ; that spirit of en- 
terprise, which every year adds whole squadrons to the in* 
numerous fleet of stately ressels that transport our com* 
merce to the remotest harbours of the world ; that spirit 
of enterprise which seeks its object alike through the 
freezing atmosphere of the polar regions, and beneatb 
the fervour of the torrid zone, displaying the stars and 
stripes of our country to every natimi of the earth ; th^ 
active spirit would not flinch from undertaking whatever 
works of internal improvement might be needed by the 
community^ without the aUl of exckisive rights and pri- 
vileges. 

The mR»rcliaat, who eqi^p^ his noble vessd, freights 
her wi^h the richest products of v^toe and art^aad sends 
hte on her distant voyage across the tempestuous aea, aski 
no act of incorporation. . The trader, who adventures 
his whole resources in the commodities of his traffic, so* 
licits no exclusive privilege. The humble mechamc^ 
who exhausts the fruit of many a day and night of toil 
in supplying his workshop with the implements of his 
crafty desires no charter. These are all willing to encoun- 
ter unlimited competition. They are content to stand on 
the broad basis of equal rights. They trust withjionounu 
ble confidence, to their own talents, exercised with in. 
dustry, not to special immunities, for success.. Why 
should the speculators, who throng the lobbies of our le* 
gislature,be more favoured than they? Why should the 
banker, the insurer, the bridge builder, the oanal digger, 
be distinguished by peculiar privileges ? Why should ' 
they be made a chartered order, and raised above the 
general level of their fellow-i^nen t 

It is curious to trace the history of corporations, and 
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observe how, in the lapde of time, they have oome to be 
inatraments that threaten the overthrow of ^at libertyi 
which they were, at fiiBt, efeettial aids in establtriiing« 
When the fendal sydtem prev^iiled over Europci and the 
great mass of the people weft held in vileetand mo^ab^ 
ject bondage by the lords^ to whon they owed strict obf « 
diMiee, knowing no law but their comuMiadsi the powet 
of the Bobles, by reaeon of the ntmiber of timr retain* 
ers and the extent of their posseasionsy was greater than 
that of the nonareh, who frequently was a oMra jfaippet ia 
their hands. The baions,' nominally vassala of the crown^ 
holding their fief on condition of fiiiMal service, werc^ 
in reality, and at alt times, cm aAy qaestion which oom* 
bined a few of the more pcnverfal, absokite masters* They 
made kings and deposed them at pleasure. The history 
of all the states of Europe is full of their exploits in thie 
way; but the narrtftive of the ted and white rose of 
> Bn^and, oi the contending houses of York and Lancas^ 
ter, is all that need be re&rred to for oar present pur* 
pose« Corporations were the means at last happily hit 
upon of establishing a power to couaterbailance that so 
tyrannously and rapaciously exercised by the barons. 
For certain services rendered, or a certain price paid, 
men were released from the conditions which bound them 
to their feudal lords, and all so enfranchised were com- 
bined in a corporate body, under a royal charter of privi- 
leges and immunities, and were termed ^ freemen of the 
corporatidn." In process of time, these bodies, by gra- 
dual and almost imperceptible additions, grew to sufii- 
cient size to afibrd a countercheck to ^he power of the 
nobles^ and were at last the instruments, not in England 
only, but throughout Europe, of overthrowing the feudal 
eystem, emancipating their fellow.men from degrading 
bondage, and establishing, a government somewhat more 
in aecordaace with the rights of huttianity. 
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But in this country, founded, in theory and practice, 
on an acknowledgment, ip the broadest sense, of the 
universal right of equal freedoiii, the grant of special cor- 
porate privileges is an act against liberty^ not in favour 
of it. It is not enfranchising ^e f€^w, but enslaving the 
many. The same process which, when the people were 
debased, elevttted them to their proper level, now, when , 
the people «re elevated, and occupy the lofty place of 
eqimlpc^ttcal rights, debases them to comparative servi.^ 
tilde. The condition of things in free AmeHca is widely 
dii^erent froni that which existed in Europe during the 
feudal ages. How absurd then, to continue a system of 
grants, for which - all actual occasion long since ceased, 
and which are now at utter and palpable variance with 
the^ great' political maxim that all alike profess! It is 
our desire, however, in' treating this subject, to use no 
language which may embitter the feeUogs of those who 
entertain contrary views. We wish to win our way by 
the gentle process of reason ; not J>y the boisterous meamr 
which angry disputants adopt. It has, in all times, been 
one of the characteristic errors of political reformers, and 
we might say, indeed, of religious reformers, too, that 
they have threatened, rathef than persuaded ; that they 
have sought to drive men, rather than allure. Happy is 
he ^ whoee bbod and judgment is so well commingled," 
that he can blend determined hostility to public errors 
and abuses, with sufficieilt tolerance of the dilBTerences of 
private opinion and prejudice, never to relinqiiish cour*. 
tesy, that sweetener of social life and efficient friend of 
truth. In a small way, we seek to be a reformer of cer- 
tain false principles which have crept into our legisla-- 
tion; but as< we can lay no claim to the transcendent 
powers of the Mtltons, Harringtons and Fletchers of 
political history, so we have no excuse for indulging in 
their fierceness of invective, or bitterness ^f reproach. 
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THE TRUE THEORY OF TAXATION* 

[From the Plaindealer, Decwiber fU, leze,] 
Thb Evening Post, in one of its recent excefleot arti. 
des on the protective system, speaking with particular re- 
ference to the impost on coal, expresses the opinion that it 
is the duty of our rulers to lighten the burdens of the 
people as much as possible, << specially when they h\\ on 
articles of 6r9t rate necessity ; and it is easy,'' the 
Evening Post adds, <* \o distinguish between those that 
do, and those that do not.** 

We are very willing to see the protective system 
attacked, either in gross or in detail. If we find that 
we cannot procure the immediate reduction of all duties 
to the exact revenue standard, as graduated on an equi^ 
ad ixihrem scale, wo must be contelEit to concentrate oar 
forces upon particular articles or classes of articles, and 
thus attempt to accomplish the overthrow of the torifiy 
somewhat afler the mamier that the redoubtable Boba«lil 
proposed to overthrow an army. Wq are afraid, however, 
that this mode of operation, in o«r case, as in hi^ will 
fail of effecting any very important result. But while 
we are willing to join the Evening Post in bringing about 
a reduction of the tariff, either by piecemeal or wholesale/ 
we cannot quite agree With the aentiment it expresses, 
as an abstract proposition, that it is the especial duty of 
nders to reduce taxes on necessaries, and to discriminate 
l)etween those which are so, and those which are not. 
It seems to us, on the contrary, that the true theory of 
taxation, whether direct or indirect, whether levied upon 
commerce, or assessed, without any intermediary agency 
or subterfuge, upon the property of the people, is that 
which falls with equal proportional weight upon every 
variety of commodity. While we should contend^ ^th 
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the utmost earneetiiess against the imposition of a tax, the 
effect pf iHiich would be to burden the poor man and let 
the rich go free ; we should oppose as positively, if not 
as zealouslyt a contrary system, which tended to place the 
load, in any undue degree, upon the shoulders of the rich. 
We are ibr equal* rights; for the rights of the affluent 
aad the needy aUke ; and we would not admitf in any 
ease, or to any extent whatever, the principle of either 
b^ing Of Ktpealiag duties for the special advantage of the 
one class or the other. We have had too much already 
of discrin^ioattng duties. 

If we must raise the revenues ^( our federal govern- 
ment from imposts on cominercey the true theory to con- 
tend for^in onr view of the subject, is an equal ad valorem 
duty, embracing every commodity qf traffic* The inv* 
porter of foreigm coal will tell you a pathetic story of the 
hardships and sufferings of the poor at this inclement 
season of the year. . He will borrow perhaps^the eloquent 
language of the Evening Post, to describe the shivering 
tmnates of garnits and cellars, and the poor lone womaa 
who buys her coal by the peek. He will draw you to 
her wretched abode, and show her surrounded by her 
tattered .offspring* expanding th^ir defenceless Umbs 
over a few expiring embers that mock them with ineffec* 
tual heat. When he has raised your syn^Mithy to the 
proper pitchy he will then call on you to exert your influ- 
ence to procure the repeal of a duty which places beyond 
the reach of thousands of shuddering wretches one of the 
prime necessaries of life, and leaves them to all the 
horrors of unmitigated winter, as it visits the unfed sides 
and looped and windowed raggedness of the poor. The 
dealer in foreign grain will have a similar tale to relate^ 
He will expatiate on the sufierings of the indigent from 
the high price of breads and ask you to exempt hreadstufib 
frpm taxation. The importers of bopks and charts, and of 
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mathematical instruments, will talk of the advantages of 
a wi^ diffusion of literature and science, and ask for a 
repeal of duties on those articles in which their trade 
consists. Colleges will represent that the cause of educa- 
tion requires their lihraries apd lahoratories should come 
dut^r free. Railroad corporations will point out the 
many political and commercial henefits that must accrue 
to the o<Hintry from facilitated intercourse between its 
distant jpartsy a&d ask that their engines and other appll- 
aaces be released from the burden of taxes. All these 
applications^ and many others of a Hke kind, have some- 
thing specious to recommend them* to a favourable con* 
sideration^ and some have been fistened to and granted. 
The prayers of corporate bodies have been affirmatively 
answered, while a deaf ear has been turned to those of 
ik» iU-fed mad unprivileged poor. In our sense, how- 
ever, they ought aH to be treated alike, and all to be re- 
jected. The only l^tiipate purpose of a tariff is that 
expressed by the CkMistitution, <^ to pay the debts and 
provide for the general welfare,;" and the debts should 
be paid aad ^e general* welfare provided for, in strict 
accordanee with the great distifiguishing principle of oi|r 
govermtient — the equal rights of the peojple. This never 
can be entirely accompfished while imposts oh foreign 
cdmmeree fui^ish the means of revenue ; but it is the 
obvious duty of fegislatcHrs to do nothing to increase the 
unavoidable inequality of the burden. 

The true system of raiding revenue, the only demo-' 
cratic system, and Ae one which we trust the people of 
tins C^onfed^racy will some day insist upon adc^ting, in 
that of direct taxation. We hope the day will come, 
(and we think we see the evidences of its approach) 
when not a Custom House will exist in the land ; when' 
tidewaiters and guagers, appraisers and inspect(M's, wiU 
be unknown ; and when commerce, that most e^cient 
Vol. II.— 18 
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friend of the best interests of many and brightener of the 
links of international amity, will be as free to go and 
come, as the breeze that fills her sails, or the wave that 
bears her freighted stores. The system ftom which we 
now derive the resources of our government is in utter 
opposition to the maxim on which, our government i» 
founded. We build up our institutions professing the 
utmost confidence in the intelligence and integrity of the 
people ; but our very first act betrays distrust both ef 
their sagacity and virtue. We fear the}f have neither 
sense enough to see that the expenses of government 
must be defrayed, nor honesty enough to pay them if ^. 
rectly applied to for that purpose ; and hence we set 
about, by various modes of indirection, to filch the iifoney 
from their pockets, that they may neithier know how 
much they contribute, nor the precise purpose to which 
it is applied. Could a system be devised better calcu- 
lated to encourage lavish expenditure, and introduce 
variety o^ corruption ? To preserve the government sim- 
ple and pure, the people should know what they pay^ and 
for what object. This would' excite men to that degree 
of vigilance which i^ necessary to the preservation of 
their rights; it would restrain their pditical ' agents 
from neglecting or exceeding their trusts ; and it would 
prevent government from that otherwise inevitable, how- 
ever gradual, enhirgement of its powers and offices, which, 
in the end, must prove destructive of the liberties of the 
people. A system of indirect taxation tends, with* steady 
and constant force, to undei'mine the basis of popular 
rights. It is, in its very nature, an siristocratic system, and 
bears upon its front the .evidence of distrust of popular 
capacity and virtue. A system of direct taxation, on 
the contrary, is a candid and djBindcratic system. It is 
built jon the presumption that the mass irf'men havesuffi* 
cient intelligence to know in what good government 
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consiats, and sufficient integrity to pay what is required 
to maintain their rights; ^ It is, in short, the only true 
theory of taxation ; and the day will be an auspicious 
one for the great cause of human liberty when it is adopt, 
ed by the American people. 



«* YOUR NAPKIN IS TOO LITTLE," 

[Fr(fm ike Plaindealer, December 24, 1836.] 
• WHXir.the generous Othello was wrought upon byihe 
arts of his false friend t6 suspect the fidelity of his wife, 
I the agony of his ingenuous mind, unable to dissemble, be- 
trayed itself at once in his countenance ; and Desdemona 
seeing him troubled, and wholty unconscious of the cause, 
but supposing some mere physical ill afflicted him, offer- 
ed to bind up his aching temples with her handkerchief. 
None who haye had the good fortune to see the text of 
Shakspeare iMustrated by the acting of Kean or Forrest, 
can ever forget the deep pathos, and wonderful fulness 
of meaning, of Othello's brief reply^ << Your napkin is too 
Uttfe !" 

We take the liberty to use this phrase in reference to 
the conduct of those political journalists who, on one side 
as wdl as the other, seek to tie up the abolition question 
within the limits of party, and treat it as if it were a sub- 
ject (m which men are divided by the same lines that di- 
vide tkem on the ordinary political topics of the times. 
Those efforts do not deceive the people, either at the noith 
or south, but only expose the dishonesty of those who 
nuike them. The American Sentinel, for example, as- 
sures its southern readers that the views e3q>ressed in 
Governor Ritner's message, on the subject orslavery, are 
those peculiarly entertained by the whig party, as it is 
•tyled, and that tho^ democracy of Pennsylvania, after tho 
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next aBBual election, will be represented by & majoritjr 
in both branches of the legislature^ ^rhen the abdttionists 
will no longer have it in their power to do any injury to 
southern interests. But in making this statement, it de- 
parts so widely from what is the notorious fact, that it 
cannot have the effect to deceive a single mind. The 
slaveholders know full weO, and the American Sentinel 
also knows full weU, while it publishes a contrary intima- 
tion, that the opposition to slavery, the desire to see it 
aboUshed, and the determination to discuss the subject, 
are not confined either to one party or the other in Penn- 
sylvania ; but that they are entertained and ejqiressed. 
by multitudes of men, without the slightest reference to 
party lines, as drawn l^ other political questions. The 
Philadelphia Sentinel knows, too, that if the rikvery 
question is to be considered a political questioii at aU, 
it is so in the highest and most important meanii^ of the 
I^irase ; and that it has no affinity or connection with 
other questions that come under that designation. In 
the soothing words which it addresses to the south on 
this subject it manifests a desire, it is true, to bind up 
the throbbing temples of the slaveholders ; but iU naj^ 
kin is too little. 

There are numerous party journals, in different quar« 
ters of the country, which are playing t^is de^upablo 
game of retaliation and mutual crimination on'thesub^ 
ject of slavery. In one place^ some accictental or irrele- 
vant circumstance is seized hdd of and distorted, to con* 
vince the south that the abolitionists belong to the demo- 
cratic party ;. and, in another, the direct contrary is es- 
tablished by some equally cogent process of argument or 
proof. The truth is, apd the south sees it, notwitl»tand- 
ing the puling of such prints as the Richmond Enquirer 
about *» the whig legislatOre Of Vermont," and ** the whig 
Governor of Pennsylvania," thiCt this question is not con* 
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fined within the bounds of party ; that it is not a question 
of whig and democrat, or one that is affected by the 
ordinary principles and divisions of political antagonism ; 
but that it includes men of every variety of political be- 
lief, and extends through every portion of the Confede- 
racy, where the moral leprosy of slavery does not exist. 
If a desire to abolish slavery, atnd a deep and earnest ab- 
horrence of it, in all its aspects, are characteristic of one 
party mof6 than the other, we hesitate not to say that it 
is of the democratic party ; since the institution is in 
paore positive and utter violation of the fundamental ar- 
ticle of the creed of democracy, which acknowledges the 
political equality, and unalienable right of freedom of all 
mankind. 

' But let the south not vainly imagine that detestation oi 
fllarery is confined to either of the political divisions of 
the community, or that it can ever hush the question up 
no matter what party or faction may be in the ascenden- 
cy. The right of free discussion is a right which we of 
the north will nerer relinquish ; and that set of public \ 
servants who should be so base and so audacious, so lost 
to all sense- of true patriotism, and so ignorant of the 
temper of the people, as to attempt to fetter opinion by 
any legislative restraints on its free exercise, would be 
hurled from their pierces, by such an instant and over- 
whelming * storm of universal scorn and indignation, as 
has no precedent in all the political convulsions of our 
history. There was a time, perhapsi a few yfears since, 
when a mild and conciliatory course, on the part of south- 
ern writers and speakers, might have " delayed, though it 
could not have stopped, the discussion of the question of 
negro slavery. But the 'Ercles vein was preferred, and 
the stale threat 6f a dissolution of the Union was resort- 
ed to. What has been 'the consequence 1 Where there 
was one abolitionist then, there are hundreds now ; and 
18* 
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instead of a feeble and occasional mention of the subject 
in a few newspapers, it is now, eyerywhere, openly, bold- 
ly, thoroughly discussed. The day is past, if it ever was, 
when a party complexion could be gvfen to that great 
and momentous question, and when politicians, on either 
side, could be thus detetred from meddling with it, lest 
it should exercise an untoward influence on mere party 
objects. The Richmond- Whig and the Richmond En- 
quirer, which seem gorerned by a spirit of mutual emuku 
tion in tbeir efibrts to throw the odium of the slavery dis- 
cussion, ea^ch on the opposite party, will yet find that 
this is an ineffectual way of treating the subject ; they 
will yet find that their napkin is too little. ' 



BEAUTIES OF THE EXCLUSIVE SYSTEM. 

[From the PlaindeaUr, December ^, 1836.] 
Thb Independent Republican, published 9t Goshen, in 
this state, points out, in the following paragraph, one of 
the many violations of the equal rights of the people, to 
which the system of granting special charters of incorpora* 
tion has led. 

^ Among the thousand discriminations on our statute 
books in favour o^ associated wealthy there is none more 
unjust than that which gives to Railroad Companies the 
privilege of importing their iron free of duty^ while every 
ounce used for agricultural or mechanical purposes is bur- 
dened with an impost of 25 per cent. If, however, the 
amount of duty were the only injury to individual indus- 
try resulting from this odious distinction, it? evils would 
be comparatively light. But the exclusive privilege thus 
grs^ited to incorporated companies, has induced orders 
to such an extent for railroad. iron, that the manufactu- 
rers in England have gone almost universally into its &- 
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bricatioa ; tUus eausing a limited supply for other purpo- 
ses, and inducing an advance of price equal to at least 
50 per cent. It is thus that through a mistaken course 
of legislation: incorporated wealth draws around itself 
additional immunities, while individual enterprise is 
cramped by legal disabilities^or burdened by unjust exac- 
tions. But the day of excluM^^ privileges, we trust, is 
at an end ; and among the first acts of Congress we hope 
to see an abolishment of that unjust discrimination which 
now gives to mammoth associations a privilege sedulous- 
ly withheld from the community at large." 

The injustice of this exemption of railroad corporatiooi 
from a duty which, all citizens have to pay, and of its in* 
direct operation to increase the prices of all articles of 
foreign manufacture in iron, other than irons fpr railroad 
tracks^ is too obvious to require any illustration. It is 
too obvious to admit the supposition that C<mgress, in 
excepting railroad iron from, duty, did not perceive the 
unequal and unjust effect which the measure would ne- 
cessarily have. What a view, then, does not this <;ircum* 
stance present of the enormoua power which chartered 
associations alrejady possess, when they can .thus openly 
procure immunities from Congress, at the expense of aa 
imposition of additional taxes and burdens on the people 
at large — on aH not included within the pale of exdqsive 
Corporate privileges ! ^ 



POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 

[Prom the PlamdeaUr^ December 31, 1836.} 
. This number of our paper is issued to its readers on 
the eve of a new year. Standing at its threshold, let 
us pause, for a moment, to consider the poiiticd charac- 
ter by which it is likely to be distinguiriied. 
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** ComiDg events cast their shadows before ^" and an 
attentive observer may abready perceive various pregnant 
indications of the question relied upon, by the leading 
spirits of the aristocracy, to keep up the division of par- 
ties, and shake the administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
It may already be seen that the question of a federal bank 
, is to be the great rallying point of the adversaries of de- 
mocracy. The forces, so signally routed and dispersed 
by the energy and determination of General Jackson, are 
gathering again for a new assault, and recombining the 
elements of their strength. The lette^ of Mr. Biddle, 
and the motions and speeches already made, in both 
houses of Congress, in regard to the imputed causes of 
the financial pressure experienced by the community, 
the derangement of the currency, the enormous rates of > 
domestic exchange, and the consequent interrti^tion of 
inany extensive and valuable branches of traffic, are all 
denotements that point, more or less significantly, to one 
ultimate object, the re-establish ment of a federal banking 
institution. In what precise form this proposition will 
come up, and what previous measures will be pursued to 
convince the people that it presents their only hope of 
relief from the various evils of a depreciated and discre- 
dited currency, are not jret clearly denoted by any of the 
preliminary steps. It is not probable that the scheme 
will be openly promulgated during the present session of 
Congress. It is in embryo, and it will not fairly break 
the shell, until Martin Van Buren* assumes the presiden- 
tial office. - 

In the meanwhile, the most sedulous and constant 
attempts will be made, to excite alarm and distrust ; to 
diffuse the idea that all the evils resulting from overtra- 
ding and a frantic spirit of speculation are to be wholly 
ascribed to the financial mismanagement of the govern, 
ment ; and that pecuniary derangement and distress^ as 
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it commenced with the prostration of the United States 
Bank, so it will not terminate till that institution is re- 
stored to its original powers and fjonctions. " We must 
have a national bank ! " is the exclamation we already 
hear in many quarters ; and erery possible effort, in 
Congress and out, will be made to strengthen and spread 
the opinion that a bank,' established under federal autho- 
rity, is the only source to which the community can look 
for permanent and adequate relief. We have great con- 
fidence, however, that the democracy of the country c&n- 
not be deceived on this subject. It is bftrdly possible, in 
the nature of things, that they can be again exposed to 
such a wide and desolating financial tempest as that of 
1884, when the Bank of the United States, as its last 
resort, having tried the arts of bribery and cajolery to a 
prodigious extent, and in vain, poured out its fiercest 
wrath upon the country, with the view of ooeteing the 
people into its measures* They who withstood unshaken 
the wicked tittempts of that period, will hardly be over- 
dome by the efforts which are again about to be exerted 
against them. 

In the engrossing topic presented by the new crusade 
which the leaders of the various factions of the oppositioB 
are devising, all se^m to have lost sight of the great man» 
who was but recently held up to the people as a fit peraon 
to fill the chief office of the Confederacy. What has be- 
come of Greneral Harrison ? Poor man, he has run his 
course. He has answered, better than could have been 
expected, the purpose for which he was cruelly dragged 
from retirement ; and having served his little day, as the 
6bject ^ of empty starers and of bud huzzas,'' he is per- 
mitted to slink back into congenial obscurity, where there 
are ^ none so poor as do him reverence." We coukl not 
but pity the weak old man, when we saw him carried 
round the country, ^as our rar^r mottstws are,'- by a 
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set of designing individuals, who, profusely zealous in dis^ 
honest homage, cared not a rush for him they pretended 
to honour, further than the profit they hoped to make by 
the exhibition. 



• The statesman of the day. 



A pompous and slow movijig man, he came.- 
Some shouted, and some hong upon fais car, 
,^ To gaze in *s eyes, and bless him. Maidens waved 
[ Their kerchiefs, and old women wept for joy ; 
While others, not so satisfied, unhorsed 
The gilded equipage, and turning loose 
His steeds, usurped a place they well de8erved,r 
Why ? what thus charmed them"? Had he saved the state ? 
No. Did he purpose its salvation 7 No. 
— — — But the wane has coine, 

And his own cattle must suffice him now. 

The bank is the question now, and the popular ear #iU 
be dinned no longer with the exploits of the hero of ^ip* 
pecanoe. Requiescai in p€tce f 

It is a happy thing for the cause of true demoeraoyy 
that thiB man whom the people have chosen to preside 
over the Confederation is voluntarily pledged, with the 
utmost positiveness and solemnity, to oppose, by all the 
means in his power, the re-establishment of a federal 
bank, in any shape, or with any limitations that can pos- 
sibly be devised. We do not think it is possible for lan- 
guage to furnish the materials of a more absolute and com- 
I^ehensive engagement, than that which Martin Van 
Buren, of his own motion, solemnly entered into with the 
people of the United States, as the great conditicm on 
which he was willing to accept the office of Chief Ma- 
gistrate. , In his celebrated letter to Sherrod Williams, 
8pea)dng on the subject of a United States Bank, he says, 
^ My oikjecUon is that the ConstUutum does not give Con* 
gre$9 the power to erect corporations within the states. A. 
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is an objection which nothing shert of^n amendmentvf the 
Constitution can remove^ It is a historical factf that the 
Convention refused to confer that power on Congress^ a$id 
lam opposed to its assumption by it on any pretence what- 
ever* I am not only wiUin^f Intt desirous, that the people of 
the United States shmMbefuUyimformed of the precise 
ground I occupy on this subject,'^ 

In the face of this ample and explicit j^edge, there are 
persons who helieve, ox affect to believe, that Martin Van 
Buren will encourage, not openly, but secretly, the views 
of those who seek to establish another federal ba^k ; and 
that he will finally sign a bill to that efiept,' under the 
pretext of yielding to the public voice. What measure 
of his whole life, we wpuld ask, stamps him such a knave 
and renegade, as to afford co^mtenance to the bdkf 7 
What act of treachery has he comoutted of so black a die 
as furnishes ground for the opinion 1 What singk event 
is recorded in his history* that giveid to the 8land«x>u8 
conjecture the least shadow of probability 1 There is 
none. Martin Van Buren, •<« were damned b^ieath all 
depth ofhdl," to use the stroi^g language of Shakspeare^ 
if he had furnished the slightest reason for this wild and 
most erroneous surmise. He would not only expose him- 
self^ by such a course to th^ scorn and hisses oi bankind * 
while he lives, but his memory would stink in the nose of 
succeeding ages, and his name would be mentioned here* 
after only as that of a very paragon of political treachery 
and falsehood. But the idea is absurd on its face, and is 
too mpnstrous even for credulity itself to l^Ueve. 

The opposition haye no hopes of gaining Martin Van 
Buren ovet to their purposes. Their object is not to pro* 
selyte him,-but to destroy him. Their aim is to over- 
throw the democratic ascendancy and erect a ^eral 
bank on its ruins. To this end, they will cast every pos- ; 
sible embarrassment in the way of his adtninistrati<»i* 
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They will create all the financial confusion in their 
pbwer, and exaggerate all that occurs, no matter from 
what cause, ascribing every difficulty to the want of a 
great fiscal institution, like that which the reto of Geur 
oral Jackson destroyed. By these constant efforts they 
hope to efiect a gradual change in public opinion, and at 
last prepare the popular mind to receive a bank created 
by a two-thirds vote in Congress. We see the beginning 
of these measures already ; but we see it withoiit alarm. 
They who, like us, entertain a sincere belief m the fun. 
damental maxim of democracy, which, in recognising 
tiie right of ainajority to govern, acknowledges ihe capa- 
city and virtue of the people, may contemplate, without 
apprdhension, these renewed exertions of the leaders of a 
baffled combination of factions. It is the old struggle 
of tl» antagonist principles of our government. It is a 
j^sconimeiicement of thi&t contest between the aristocra- 
cy wad the democracy, whicli has been often waged be- 
fere, and in which the cause of popular liberty has al- 
ways triumphed. There is less ground of fearWw, thaii 
iji any previous conflict, that victory will desert those on 
whom it so long has smiled ; since the people more tho* 
roughly understand, than at any former period, the insi- 
dious ,and dangerous nature of aD gigantic moneyed insti- 
tution^ and the enormous power of evil they exercise, 
when brought into the field to control the political ele- 
ments of the country. 

That the bank question will ftimish the lin6 of party 
division, and the object of party strife, through the coming 
year,. we have not a doubt. The contest will probably 
be carried oh with much excitement and animation, and, 
in the commercial districts especiaUy, will be marked 
with iiiat deplorable bitterness and rancour of mutual cri- 
mination and retort, which lare naturally created by dis- 
cussiooB that affect the pecuniary interests of men. But, 
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without claimiBg the gift of prof&ecy, we think we ciait 
see through the clouds whieh lower, on the political pros- 
pect, 'and discern that the year will terminate auspi- 
ciously for the great principles of human freedom, and in 
the discomfiture of those who desire to restrain the un-^ 
biassed expression of the popular Yoice. 



AMERICAN NOBILITY. 

[From tJU PlaindeaUr, December 31 ^ 1836.] 
A WBITBB, of uncommon eloquence alkl ingenuity, has 
q>peaied, in the columns of the Evening Post, under the 
8ignatu;re of AniuPrmtege, and has undertakea to prove 
the unconstitutionality of the restraining law, on the 
ground that it is a violation of that clause of the federfd 
constitution which declares that no state shall grant arn^ 
tide ofnobUity. It is obvious, from the whole tenor of 
thf article, that ibis is not undertali;en as a mere exercise 
of ingenuity; but that, ^just in his views or not, the 
writer i$ in earnest." We h&ve read his remarks with 
attention, and profess cursives to be of the opinion he sa 
cogently maintains, that the restraining law is, in effect^ 
if not in letter, a grant of titles of nobility to those whom 
its provisions protect in their i^>ecial privileges and im^ 
munities. We cannot better appropriate a porticm of 
our space, than by inserting an extract from this able 



<< It is not merely titles of nobility> as they are defined 
in England, or France, or Germany, or Spain, that are 
prohibited by the Constitution, but titles of nobility in 
the broad and comprehensive import of the term* Now 
what is it that constitlttes nobUity ? Not noble descend 
In this all nations and all writers are agreed. Not the 
possession of large domains. Not hereditable hoitours. 
Vol. IL— 14 
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Not the exercise of high pditical aothmty. Not worth, 
nor wealth, nor talent, nor strength, nor beauty. It is 
neither of these things. By the unanimons testimony of 
those who have gathered the true meaning of the word^ 
from the various senses in which it has been used, it sig- 
nifies a quality, which by virtue of some document put 
forth by due authority, places the subject of it in the en- 
joyment of civil rights denied to the ipass of the commu- 
nity.' A nohle is deQned by EngUsfa writers to mean 
* a person who has a privilege which raises him above a 
commoner or peasant.' On the continent the word 
nMe is less restricted than in England. The French 
Acad^ny thus define the word : * Qui par droit de ncds- 
sance ou f^ leUres du prince^ fait pariie, if une classe disr 
Unguee dans f &atJ « One who by right of birth, or by 
pateiit from the prince, makes part of a distinguish^ 
chi^ in the i^te.' In every part of Europe, it is cml 
privilege which constitutes the nobleman ; and since the 
progress of intelligence has stripped many of this order 
of the immunities they once enj6yed, the title of nol»lity, 
in numerous instances, is understood, to be one of custom 
and of courtesy only, possessing no validity, because con. 
ferring no distinction. Now what is the quality which n 
charter confers upon the citizens who can obtain it by 
their merits, their importunities, or their bribes 7 ChU 
|)nve2^-^gainful, enviable civil pi4vilege. Privilege 
denied to their unchartered brethren. Privilege more 
valuable by far than the immunitieis of a German Paron, 
a French Duke, a Spanish Grandee, w an Italian Prince. 
Laying political atithority aside, thei'e is nbt in all Eu- 
rope, (the assertion is deliberately made;) a nobleman 
\among them all, that possesses peculiar privileges as 
much worth having, as the special civil powers ef the 
Bank Directions of A merica. Even the banking system 
of Europe is infinitely more democratic than our own. 
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Among the moneyed men of the old worid, whatever 
license One has, all hare ; whatever restriction falls on 
one, is made to fall on all But how is it with us 1 

** Few of our charter-holders have reflected much upon 
^ nature of the privileges they enjoy« and fewer still 
have Mi compunction at the thought that what they are 
thus enjoying has been denied to the rest of the oommu- 
nity. But knowogto them or not, it is nevertheless true. 
The want of consciousness of their advantage relieves 
them from the charge of deliberate exdusiveness. Still 
the fact 13 not the less a fa(^ that the Charteted Bank^ 
^rs of America enjoy favours without a parallel in npbi. 
tity 'ridden Europe. To be an American bank director 
ia to be raised high above the heads of the unchartered 
miUion. To be an American bank director is to exer- 
cise a prerogative, vast at all times, but at this moment 
almost princely. It is to wield a power that, if it pleases, 
may subdue the proud to the most humiliating sacrifices, 
buy over hy timely largesses the venal and the weak, and 
terrify into submission the gentle and the good. It is to 
hold the purse*strings of a boundless commerce, with an 
exclusive right to sell, drop by drop, the natural nutri- 
ment of trade. To be an American bank director is to 
be an American nobleman without the publicity and the 
, disadvantage of the visible decorat'on. Let me hear the 
answers to iim allegatiop. It will perhaps be said that 
a charter is not a title of nobility, because it does not 
come by right of birth, or by patent frcrm the prince. 
Was this the meaning of the Constitution when it so- 
lemnly decreed that nosUUe shall grant a title of nobility 1 
Most surely not It oontemplated noble privileges, ema* 
nating from the legidatboe power. It may be urged that 
a bank charter is not a HtU of nobility, because it' only 
grants exclusive ^powers and not distinctive appellation, 
A state, ive shall be gravely told, may grant nobility but 
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not titles ofnMlity. it inay, for due connderaitioiiSy lay 
in the lap of some great family the monopoly of gntin, 
the regie of cotton or tobacco^ the special privilege of 
dealing in exchange, or the imperial franchise of printing 
the acknowledgments of it^ debts. But it may not deck 
it with a sounding adjective^ It may not designate it 
^ Illustrious," or **> Serene." It may grant to the mean, 
est citizen all the prerogatives that .make a prince ; it 
may give away for ever the veiy essence of its sove- 
reignty, but a sonorous epithet it shall not-give. It may 
makt a man a monarch, but it shall not label him a lord. 
Need I answer an assumption so unspeakably absurd 1 ^ 

^ The author <^ the above new view of a very important 
subject has promised to continue his speculations, and we 
hope, for the sake of Ihe public good wiiich such investi- 
^gattons are calculated to effect, that he will redeem his 
pledge. We have been in the habit for a longtime, of 
speaking very fredy on the subject of the exclusive pri< 
vileges of our chartered aHstocracy, and have frequency, 
for the purpose of bringing the system into disrepute^ 
termed those who are enjoying its advantages, the scrip 
nobility, and the noble <Nrder of the money-changers. 
The^ouliar privileges which they exercise (and exercise 
very tyrannoiisly at times,) we r^ly considered, in point 
of fact, fully equal to those of any order of European 
nobility, and, in their tendency to undernriiie our demo* 
cratic institutions, highly insidious and dangerous. But 
we have not before been led to reflect that the act which 
constitutes the exclusiveness of these rights and immuni- 
ties is a grant of titles of nobility, in positive contraven- 
tion of an express provision 6[ the Constitution of the 
United States. We tender to Anti^Primlege our cordial 
thanks for the Bood of new and useful light he has ^hed 
upon this subject. 

We have here^fore looked on the restraining law as 
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an unequal, unnecessary, and unjust restraint on the na- 
tural freedom of capital and industry. We shall here* 
afler look upon it with augmented abhorrence as a posi*^ 
tive violation of the Ctmstitution of the United States, in 
a respect which was meant to guard the American peo« 
{defrom the approaches of aristocracy. We have here- 
tofore looked upon banking incorporations, which that ^ 
law ^ncirdes and protects, as possessed of (>rivilege8 in- 
compatible with the principle of equal rights, a principle 
which constitutes the very foundation of human freedom. 
We irfiall hereaflter iook upon them with increased aver, 
sion; as the possessors of actual titles of nobility, distin- 
guished by more objedionable features than the patents 
of the Europeaii ajristoeracy $ and we shall labour with 
renewed aeal to enfranchise the community from their 
degrading subjection to'the noUe^ order t>f the money- 
changers. 



THE INEQUALITY OF HUMAN CONDITION. 

Fr§m the FMndH^er, Dtetmber 31, 1886. 
T^c venerable Sir Thomas, More, in a WM-k wherein 
he has availed himself of the convenient latitode of ^tion 
to utter matay important political maxims and opinions, 
which might not have biien tolerated, in his days, had 
Ukaef been pat forth in the sober guise of Itteml: truth, 
has expressed numerous sentiments in regard to the errors 
and abnseis of governibent, whidi &pt>ly with as much 
fi>rce and accuracy to bur tiiines and country, as to his.' 
<<Is not that government both unjust atid ungratefbl," he 
asks, « that is prodigal of its favoiirs to those who are 
goldsmiths and bankers, and «ach others as are idle, and 
live either by flattery, or by contriving the arts of vain 
pleasure ; and, on^ the other hand, takas'no <»ra of those 
14* 
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of a meaner sort, such as ploughmen, colliers, and smiths, 
without whom it could not subsist ? AAer the public has 
reaped all the advantage of their service, and they come 
to be oppressed with age, sickness, and want, all their 
labours^ and the good they have done, is forgotten ; and 
all the recompense given them is that they are left to die 
in great misery. The richer sort are often endeavour, 
ing to bring the hire of labourers lower, not only by their' 
fraudulent practices, but by the laws whidi they procure 
to be made to that effect ; so that, though it is a thing 
most unjust in itself to give such small rewards to those 
who deserve so well of the pubKc, yet they have giv^i 
those hardships the name and colour of jurtiQe,.by pro* 
coring laws to be made for regulating them." 

Who, that knows anything of our legislation, can read 
this passage, without perceiving that it applies as strong- 
ly to the condition of things among ourselves, as if it had 
been written purposely to describe them, and not those 
which existed in England three centuries agof Our 
governmenty Jike that against which the oomf^aint was 
urged, is prodigal of favours to bankers and others, who 
choose to live in idleness by thi^r wits rather than earn 
an honesj: livelihood by the iisefol employment of their 
Acuities ; asd like that, it makes no laws conferring pri- 
vileges and immunities on the <f common people," who 
look to their inilustry for their support. The farmers, 
^e labourers, the mecWnics, and the shopkeepers, have 
no charters bestowed vpon them; but the only notice 
they receive from the law is to forbid them, under heavy 
penalties, . from interfering witib the exclusive rig his 
granted te the privileged lew. 

A very casual and imperfect survey of societyy in re- 
gard to the vast disparity of condition it presents, must 
satisfy any reflecting mind that there is some great and 
pervading error in our ^system. If the inequalities of ar- 
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tificial condition bore any relation to those of nature ; if 
they were determined by the comparative degrees of 
men's wisdom and strength, or of their providence and 
frugality, there would be no cause to complain. But the 
direct contrary is, to ^ very great extent, the truth. 
Folly receives the homage which should belong only to 
wisdom ;* prodigality riots in the abundance which pni. 
denoQ has not been able tp accumulate, with all his 
pains ; and idleness enjo3r8 the fruits whiph were planted 
and cultivated by industry* - It is not necessary to state 
these facts in figurative language, in order to render them 
worthy of serious and attentive consideratton. Ix>ok 
through sodety^ and tell us who and what are our most 
affluent men? Did they derive their vast estates from 
iaheritancet There are scarcely a dosen wealthy fami- 
lies in this mdtr<^K>lis whose property descended to them 
by bequest. Did tbey accumulate it by patient industry t 
There are few to #hoilei an affirmative answer will apply. 
Was. it the reward of superior wisdom t Alas, that. is a 
quality which has not been anerted as a characteristiQ 
of ourricb* Whence, then, have so many derived the 
princely fortunes, of which they di^>lay the evidences in 
thoir ^cious and elegant dwellings^ in their costly ban« 
quets, their glittering equipages, and all the luxurious 
appliances of wealth? The answer is plain. They 
owe them to special privileges ; to thiit system of legis* 
laGon whioh grants peculiar facilities to the opulent, and 
forbids the use of them to the poor ; to that pernicious 
code of laws which considers- the rights. of property as 
an object of greater moment than the rights of man. 
Cast yet another glancet on society* in ti|ie aspect it pre- 
sents when surveying those of opposite condition. What 
is the reason thtt such vast numbers of men groan and 
sweat iundi^ a weary life, spending their existence in 
incessant toil, and yet accumulating nothing around 
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them, to give them hope of respite, and a prospect of 
comfort in old age ? Has nature been less prodigal to 
them, than to those who enjoy sach superior fortune ? 
Are their minds guided by less intelligence, or their Ixk 
dies nerved with less Vigour? Are thieir morals less 
pure, or their industry less assiduous! In all these re-, 
spects they are at least the equals of those who are so far 
above them in prosperity. The.disparity of condition, in 
a vast multitude of instances, may be traced directly to 
the errors of our legislation ; to that wretched S3rBtem, at 
war with the fundamental maxim of our government^ 
which, instead of regarding the equality of human rights, 
and leaving all to the full enjoyment of natunU liberty in. 
every respect not inecmsistent'witfa pubKc order, bestows 
privileges on one, and denies them to another, and com- 
pels the many to pay tribute and render homage to the' 
few. Take a hundred plfughmen promiscuously from 
their fields, and a hundred metchants from their d^ka, 
and what man, regarding the true dignity of his nature, 
could hesitate to give the award of superior excellence, 
\n every main intdlectual, physical, and i^oral respect,, 
to the band of hardy rustics, over that of the lank and 
sallow accountants, worn out with the sordid' anxieties 
of traffic and the calculations of gain f Yet the mer- 
chant shall grow rich from participaticfli in the unequal 
privileges which a false system of legislatioil has created, 
while the ploughman, , unprotected by the laws, and de- 
pendent wholly on himself, shall barely earn a frugal 
livelihood by continued toll. 

In as far as inequality of human conditi6B is the result 
of Natural causes it affords no' just topic of complaint ; 
but in as far as it is brought about by the intermeddKng 
of legislation, among a people who proclaim, as the found* 
ation maxim of all their political institutions, the equality 
of the rights of man» it ilmishes a merited reprehensioD. 
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That tiiis is the case with us, to a very great extent^ no 
ihan of candour and intelligence can look over our sta- 
tute books and deny. We have not entitled ourselves to 
be excepted from the condemnation which Sir Thomas 
More pronounces on other governments, "They are 
1^ conspiracy of the rich, who, on pretence of managing 
the public* only pursue their private ends, and devise all 
Ae wa3rs and arts they can find out, first, that they may, 
without danger, preserve all that they have so acquired, 
and then that they may engage the poor to tcnl and la- 
bour far them, at as low rates as pos^aUe, and oppress 
them as much as they please." 



[JFViom the PlaindetUer, December 31, 1836.] 
A xoRNiNO print in this city, contained a long article, 
on Wednesday, hi which it was maintained, that the 
right ofia fSree discussion of the question of negro slavery 
ought to be put down by popular clamour and violence* 
The writer admits that there is •* no remedy at law," and 
<' no constitutional safeguard," against a free discussion 
of the subject ; and therefore recommends to the people, 
in open and express tenps, to silence the opponents of 
•iavery by tumult. The fc^owing is the passage : 

"Let them crush aind overpower their ravings, by 
noises still louder, and hiss them frorn^ the community. 
We allow the renHedy is extreme, but so is the disease. 
We know that we shall be denounced as the advocate, of 
mobs, just as the popular leaders of the revdution, in this 
city and elsewhere,^^ were stigmatized- as demagogues, be- 
cause they appealed to the people, wlien those who made 
and administered the laws, had not the power, or lacked 
the patriotism to protect them against their enemies. Be 
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his opportuDities, to lead the public opinion aright ; to lead 
it in the direction which he conceives will most effectually 
promote general prosperity and social order and happiness. 
If this is the duty of a private individual, it becomes, 
in a much stronger point of view, that of the conductor 
of a newspaper press/ His vocation is emphatically that 
of a public leader. Its obligations are very imperfectly 
and impotently discharged, if he confines himself to the 
mere drudgery of chronicling events. It requires him to 
maintain .principles, investigate measures, expose the 
evil motives and effects of erroneous public conduct, tear 
off the veil in which sophistry conceals its object, and 
assist the cause of truth with every argument that reason 
can furnish, and every embellishment that fancy affords. 
To discharge fully the duties of. a public journalist would 
be to elevate the vocation to the loftiest summit of human 
dignity and usefulness* A public journalist, animated 
with a due sense of the oUjgations of his re^onsible 
trust, and gifted with the faculties, intellectual and [^ysi. 
cal, for their adequate performance, would well deserve 
to be a public leader in a more extended signification of 
the phrase than that in which we desire it diould be un. 
derstood. He should have a mipd filled with a great 
variety of human learning, and a ready command of all 
its stores. He should have a head cool, clear, and saga, 
cious; a heart warm and benevolent; a nice ^nse of 
justice ; an inflexible regard for truth ; honesty that no 
temptation could corrupt; intrepidity that no danger 
could intimidate ; and independence superior to every 
consideration of mere interest, en.mity, or friendship. 
He should possess the power of diligent application, and 
be capable of enduring great fatigue. He should have a 
temperament so happily mingled, that while he easily 
kindled at public error or injustice, his indignation should 
never transgress the bounds of judgment, but, in its 
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strongest expression, show that smootHne^ and amenity 
whi«h the language of choler always lades. He should, 
in short, be such a man as a contemporary writer describ-v > 
ed that stilrdy democrat, old Andrew Fletcher, of Sal- 
toim — *<ag»itleman steady in his principles; of nice 
hoiK>ur ; abundanceof learning ; iHrave as the sword he 
wears, and bold as a lion ; a sure friend, and irreconcila- 
ble enemy ; who would lose hid life readily to serve his r 
country, and would not do a base thing to save it." This 
is the beau ideal of the character of a conductor of a politi- 
cal newspaper. 

When Iralao, in Rfoss^as^ was in the full torrent of 
his enthusiastic description of the various qualifications 
necessary to constitute a poet, he was suddenly inter-* 
mpted l)y the Prince with the exclamation, ^ Enough ! 
thou ha^ convinced me tiiat no human being can be a 
poet. Proceed with thy narration." In the same way, 
the reader may be disposed to interrupt us here, and tell 
us that we are drawing an outline of an editor which no 
human being can fill. It ia nevertheless the model which 
all who. undertake the vocation should propose to them- 
selves, and according to the degree in which their emu- 
lation succeeds is the approbation they deserve. > When 
Cowp^ described the character of Paul as the object of 
clerical imitation, it was with no hope that the most de- 
yotit and diligent of the priesthood could ever fully emu- 
late the excellence of the apostle's character ; and it was 
certainly with no intention of imputing to eyen the 
humblest of that class a spirit of arrogance in undertalung 
the functions of the holy office. In the same way, it 
seems to us, the charge of arrogance is misapplied, when 
aimed at those who, like ourselves, h^ije neither the na- 
tural nor acquired talents necessary to the most perfect 
discharge of editorial functions. Circumstances thrust 
One man into one vocation, and another into another; 
Vol. II.— 16 
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and all that can justly be required of him, is that he 
should exercise with diligence and fidelity such talents 
and skill as he has, to promote the interests of truth and 
o£ his fellow-man. Every physician cannot be a Boer, 
haave or a Rush ; every lawyer a Coke or a Hamilton ; 
nor every newspaper editor an Ames or a Bryant. Bat 
it is in the power of every one to be an honest man, and 
to exert his powers, with constant assiduity and integrity, 
for the promotion of sound principles of public govern* 
ment, or, in other words, to lead the public^opinion aright. 
The conductor of the humblest newspaper occupies the 
centre of a circle of larger influence, than more command- 
ing intellects, if shut out from access te the press ; and 
the duty to obey punctually, but censure freely, which 
Jeremy Bentham sets down as a maxim for the govern- 
ment of every good -citizeh, should be considered espe« 
cially incumbent upon him. "^ 



THE MASSACHUSETTS MADMAN. 

Thoufh thii be madndss, yet there's method in it.— Hamlit. 

[From the PlaindeaUr, January 21, 1837] 
The phrase which we make use of as a title for this 
article is furnished by the Albany Argus. 

** It will be seen, by the congressional report, that Mr. 
Adams, and the abolition members of Congress, have 
started the old game of agitation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. No doubt the design is to waste as much as 
possible of the public time, at this short session, upon a 
question not less fruitless than mischievous. How dis. 
creditable is it to the country, that the Massachusetts 
madtnan is permitted, not only to outrage all order and 
decorum in the house, but to scatter incendiary evil and 
excitement throughout the country !** 
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What an exquisite aenae of *' order and decorum" the 
JJhanp ArguM diaj^ays ! What dignity, what respect for 
the cbaraeter which should distinguish the state paper, 
and what deference for, a man wno has filled the highest 
office in our republic, this modestly w<M:ded paragraph 
erinces ! There is something in the circumstance of Mr. 
Adams being permiUed to make a motion in the House 
of Representatives, which, we must confess, desenres 
strong rebuke ; and our only wonder is that the Albany 
Argus could so admirably command its temper, as to con- 
fine itself to so gentle a reprimand. ** The Mafisachusetts 
Madnutn" merits harsher treatment. He should bare 
been denounced, in the bitterest terms, as a bald-headed 
and paralytic dotard, for the unparalleled audacity he has 
been guilty oi, in presenting a petition of his constitu- 
ents to the House of Representatives, and asking that it 
might beapprc^Mriatelyrderred. Sudnitrocious conduct 
could proceed only from the weakest head and the worst 
heirt ; and we are surprised that the AUnmy Argue lets 
htm oflTso easily. We cannot refrain, however, from in- 
viting the attention of our readers to its paragraph, as a 
model of newspaper suavity and decorum. 

That Mr. Adams is a madman there is medical au- 
thority for asserting. A physician being called on as a 
witness, not long since, in this city, in the case of a trial 
before one of our courts, in which an attempt was made to 
' prove one of the parties insane, defined madness to c<»sist 
in conduct or opinions differing from those of the mass of 
mankind. Mr. Adams differs very wi^ly, alas ! from 
the mass of mankind, both in conduclr and opinions, if 
we are to take the House of Representatives as a fair 
criterion of public sentiment. He strangely brieves 
that slavery is an evil ; that Congress has constitutional 
jurisdiction, in all respects, over the District of Cohim- 
bia I that the riglrt of petition ia guaranteed to all citi« 
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zens by the federal compact ; and that the light of 
speech justifies him in expressing, hifrsentiments, ereh on 
the tabooed question of abolishing involuntary servitude. 
' To these crazy opinions, he adds the crazy cnnduct of 
persisting in expressing them ; and thus coeaw doMy 
within the category of madman. To express unpopcdar 
opinions, now-a-ulays, is not only deemed madness, but 
madness of that aggravated lund which calls for the 
harshest treatment of bedlam. The soothing system ia 
out of place here. That is proper to be applied only in 
the-milder forms of lunacy. But the man who is so utterly 
frantic as to express unpopular opinions, should be dealt 
with somewhat after the fashion that keepers of insane 
hospitals deal with their ravii^ and delirious patients. 
Instead of ordinary habiliments, hislio^ should be 
swathed in a species of straight wabtcoat'^an uagueiu 
tous integument^ composed of molawns and boiling tax ; 
he should be |)laced on a diet of rotten eg^s ; and foe 
exereise, ridden a few miles, at a sharp tiot, on a wooden 
rail. This is the mode of treatment which the madness 
^ ottering unpopular opinions is cti^idered as calling for, 
and we faithfully copy the prescription from the latest 
edition of the Political Pharmacopoeia, a chapter of which 
was transcribed from the Westchester S]gy in the last 
mumber x)f our paper. 

It has been discovered, we believe, oi late years, in 
Great Britain, that a free use of the halter ist not the best 
possible mode of preventing petty crimes ; and there are 
some who will probably question whether ter andfea^iers 
are a sovereign sftecific for the disease of abolitionism. 
Insanity, of the kind which the Massachusetts Madman ' 
displays, is certainly wonderfully on the increase. It 
has got to be an epidemic in the land ; and what is most 
surprising, cases of the most aggravated description, and 
in the greatest numbers, oocur in those neighbourhooda 
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where the remedial measiiree have heen most energeti. 
eally applied. We have our doubts even, if some patri* 
otic practitioner, sdiould administer a dose of tar and 
molasses to Mr. Adams, whether the result would not be, 
not to efiect a cure, but to sfnread the disease* The ope. 
ration seems to be scmiewhat Hke that of the means 
adopted by the British Government to plant the Episco« 
pal Church in Ireland, which, according to the London 
Examiner^ have done more to advance the ca^j^ie of Pope- 
ry, than could have been eSSscted by a hundred Col. 
leges 3e Propaganda, A hundred thousand undisturbed 
lecturers on abolition, at all events, could not have done 
yilf so much to spread their doctrines, as has been efiect* 
ed by the violence of those who sought to suppress them. 
They have but pricked the sides of their intent. Hiey 
have but spurred them to more rapid progress. Their 
oppoiition has but inflaniiMi the spirit which it could not 
vanquish. Like the matadores and picadores of the 
planish naticmal game, their darts and javeUns torture, 
but do . not kill, and only exacerbate the spirit of those 
baited men, who needed no additional impulse to sting 
them into activity. 

llie abolitionist, while listened with galling ligatures 
to the stake, with his limbs shrinking and shrivelling un. 
der a flood of seething tar, if, in that moment of nature's 
extremest agony, his mind can rise superior to physical 
torture, ^as this glorious source of consolation before 
him : that the pangs he suffers will not be lost, but will 
awaken, in a thousand bosoms, such sympathy for his 
sufferings, and such indignation against his persecutors, 
^as will do more than volumes of argument to draw atten* 
tion to the evils of slavery, and promote the great and 
holy cause of universal emancipation. Mr. Adams, too, 
may patiently bear the abuse poured upon him, when he 
reflects that the feelingis it is calculated to arouse in the 
15* 
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minds of all honourable men wiU have a aalatary influ- 
ence in preparing them for a due consideration of those 
important truths, of which he has shown hisiself such a 
fearless champion. The Albany Argui has done a a^- 
vice to the cause of freedom, by terming that veneiuble 
statesman the Massachusetts Madman, 



RIGHTS OF AUTHORS, 

[From the PlaindeaUr, January 91, 18374 
Ws welcome, thrice welcome, the estimaUe Vato to ih0 
columns of the Plaindealer, albeit he meiies his 6xBt ap- 
pearance as the opponent iofTiews we haye but recently 
a^nd earnestly expressed. But truth is Um spark struck 
out by the coUision of opposite opinions ; aiidasitis truth 
alono which we desire to elicit, our o(>riQt|>#ndeuiit is not 
less welcome than if he appeared on the Bam0 side of the 
argument with ourselres. His commumcation has com- 
manded our attentive perusal ; and it deserves that of our 
readers. It proems from a mind animated with the 
most liberal motives, capaUe of comprdiending the liffg- 
est subjects, habituated to logical iavestigatioBs, and 
possessing that power of lucid and perspicuous Qzpositipn, 
which usually distinguishes those who think with accu- 
racy and order. We have read his essay, however, with- 
out being convince of the soundness of its views ; and 
lAall embrace this occasion of adverting to the subject, 
to state Br few reasons for our difference of <^inion« 

The whole question of the propriety of an internation* ' 
al copyright law, or a copyright law at all, resolves itself 
we think, into the enquiry whether sudti^ a regulation 
would promote the greatest good <^ the greatest number. 
This is the principle which we conceive ^constitutes the . 
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basis of the most important rights of property. They, 
are artificial rights, not r^hts of nature. They are 
create by hiws, not merely confirmed by them. This is 
deviously th^ case with negio^ to that species of proper^ 
ty which the political institutions of all citiUzed countries 
regard with peculiar deference, and secure with particu- 
kur care, ami to which the distixK^tive appellation of real 
aMe is given. The right of prc^erty in land, like the 
right to breathe the rital air of heayen, is^ by nature^ com- 
mon to all mankind ; and the^«]y just foundation of indi- 
vidual and peculiar rights is furnished by the laws of the 
land. Locke, who goes as faar as any writer in tracing 
tile right of property to inherent causes eztsting anteri* 
or to political institutions, does not maintain tb«t any 
thing gi^ to an individual a distinct and exclusive right 
to land, except in>as far as by occupying it and mixings 
his liLbovr with it, it becomes his own in such a sense 
ittt you cannot t&ke it aWay without abo taking the 
fruitsrof his labour,, which, he contends, are his own by 
natwre. Faley, on the contra^, in his bodE on Relative 
Duties, considers the law oi the buid the only real ibtiiida* 
tion of territorial property. 

But let us, in confbrinity with the opinions of Locke 
and oAer accredited writers^ concede that men have a* 
naturalLright of property in the productions of their own 
industry and skill ; that the mechanic, for example, has 
an-exdmve right to the article be manufeetures; the 
fisherman to the fish he catches; and the fewler ta 
the birds he shoots. To the same extent the author ha» 
an exclusive natural right of property in the book he com* 
poses ; that is, he has a natural right to the manuscript^ 
so long a^ he chooses to retain it to himself.. The pro- 
cess by which the mechanic fet^ricates a particular arti« 
ele is his property, so long as he keeps it secret. The 
pecvUar arts of Uie fish^rmah and fowler are their pfoper* 
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legal rights. The oatisra] advantage of the inTentory that 
he is first in the market, presents a sufficient stimulus 
to exertion, and secures, in most cases, an adequate re- 
^ ward. 

If the principle of cop3rright were wholly done away, 
the husiness of authorshi[^ we are inclined to think, 
woidd readily accommodate itself to the change of circum- 
stances, and would be more mctensively pursued, and with 
moit9 advantage to all concerned than is the case at pre* 
sent. It is very much the fashion of the day to dmde 
and deery cheap publications. We are not of the nunber 
who can join in the censure. The great good which, the 
invention of printing <mginally effected, was to di£f\ise 
literature^ and make hooks accessible to myriads, who 
were precluded from them b^bre, by reason of the enoar- 
moos prices at which manuscript >copies were sold. 
What the first rude efforts of the printing-press were, in 
comparison with the ^ow and painful manipulations of 
the clmiered scribe,, the art of cheap printing of the 
present day is to that art as it was practised by our fk- 
th^rs. It is spreading literature over the entire land. 
It is penetrating with it ^nto every nook and corner of 
society. It is ofiering its gdden fruits, ay, richer than 
gold, to the poor and ignorant, as well as to the rich and 
educated. It is awakening millions of human lieings to a 
sense of their birthright ; to acknowledge that they are 
God's creatures, and not beasts that perish. We are 
the friend of cheap literature, for it is the friend of hu- 
manity, and is exercising an important influence in the 
illustration of the most interesting proUcm of morals^ the 
infinite perfectibility of man. If there were no copy* 
right laws, all literature would take a cheap fbrm, and all 
men would become readers. It would take a cheap form 
to preclude competition ; and it would be widely diffused 
because of its cheapness. Instead of an e(htion of twO| 
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or three, or five tbousand cqnesy whieh never oonBtitute, 
as a geBend rule, the maximum of a popular author's sue- 
eess, twoaty, thirty, and perhaps a hundred thousand 
would be readily disposed of. Let us withdraw our att^i- 
tion, for an instant, from a conten^lation of the interests 
of authors, to consider those of mankind at large. Who 
oan jRnil to see how vastly the gei^ral henefit would be 
promoted 1 What a noMe spectaicle an entire nation of 
readers ^ratuld present 1 With what inteliigefice and or- 
der would not its affairs bo conducted ! And if knowledge 
is power, what a vast induce it would exercise in the 
eomisels of natkms, and in directiBgIhe destinies of man- 
kind ! 

! But there is no need that we shoiM throw the interest 
of authors out of sight in this consideration. On the 
contrary, we brieve the benefit to Uiemselves woidd be 
in an equal ratio with' that to the; cMnratmity ^t large. 
If they were left without, the protection of a copyright^ 
their business would assume new fc^ms. lliey would 
connect themselves, in schemes of extenave pi:ri)lication, 
with those whose &cilities would put competition at de- 
fiance. The. advantage of a first copy is in itself incal- 
culable. . With publishers of large capital, whose mea- 
sores are wisely taken, it is worth more than ordinary 
copyrights. The Harpers, if we are correctly informed, 
pay British writers, for a du{dicate copy in advieuioe of 
publication in Lcmdon, as much as some of the copyrights 
of some of the most favoured authors at home will com- 
mand. Nobody attends to reprint thePenny Magazine 
a^ Penny Cyclopoedia upon Jackson ; simply because, 
having by arrangement with the British publishers, the 
benefit of a first copyi he puts it in so cheap a form, and 
prepares so vast an edition, that competition is intimidat- 
ed, as it has everything to lose and but little to gai^. 
The advtmtages of a first sale, when the preparatory 
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steps afe duly and disereetiy taken, are prodtgioos* 
They constitiite the author's natural and ihaltenable 
fight; and we repeat ow strong ccmyiction that if he 
weie left alone, the intei^t <^ both authw and piMc 
would be most e£[ectually promoted. 

If we are right in tiie view we hare tdten of this sub* 
ject ; if it can be shown that the present systemis wrong 
in itself as tried^by the greatest good principle; the 
argument in jbvour of the extension of tiie copyright law» 
80 as to embrace the authors of other countries, ^Is to the 
ground. It is tiie same argument which we eonstandy 
hear used in favour of ^tending the grants of specml 
charters. But if an evil exists in our system,' it is the 
duty of good citizens to endeavour to abolish it, not to 
imke it an excuse for instituting other evils. Our cor- 
retptuident says truly and eloquently, that diere is no 
ground on which our Congress can be bound to act ac« 
cording4o a decision of tiie House of Lords, nor on which 
they are not at liberty, setting authority and precedent 
aside, to revert to the first principles of justice and expe- 
diency. Our institutioi^ are' founded on a maxim widely 
ditferent from the fundamental principte of other govern- 
ments; audit is proper that our legislation should be 
marked by an equally distinctive character. It is for 
this young and vigorous republic to set an example to 
the nations of the old world ; and after those gloriotte 
principles of equal iibei4y which constitute the basis of 
our political fabric, we hardly know a measure which 
would tend in a larger degree to promote the 'best inter- 
ests of mankind, tiian ^ enfranchisement of the press 
from the exclusive privileges of authorship. 
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X)UT, DAMNED SPOT ! 

[From the Plaindealer, January 28, 1837.] 

This blot, that they obieot against your house. 
Shall be wiped out iu the ae^t Parliament 

Shaesfeaes. 

Wk expressed, in a very brief paragraph in our last 
tiutnber, ounstncere satisfaction that the blot which had 
been too long sufi^red to stain the journal of the United 
States Senate, had at length been expnnged, through the 
persevering and praiselworthy efforts of Mr. Benton. 
We thank him, from the bottom of our heart, for the con- 
stancy he hsLs exhibited in this good cause, and we re- 
joice most sincerely in the success by which he is at last 
rewarded. 

The resolution upcm which the brand of infamy and 
the sentence of expurgation is now passed, was adopted 
at a period of unpi^cedented piarty excitement. Of those 
who voted in favour of it, there is probably hardly an in* 
dividual, who, were the matter to do over, would again 
record hi& vote in the affirmative. Thcj judgment of men 
' was blinded at the time by passion. Madness ruled the 
hour. The questions at issue were of the vastest moment ; 
arid they were, bfesides, precisely of that kind which most 
effectually appeal to the passions and prejudices of our 
nature, and most completely drown the -still small voice 
of reason. Never, since the- formation of our Confe- 
deracy, had any contest arisen, in which^ the two great 
antagonist principles that each yielded a grudging as- 
sent to the federal compromise, ^ere again brought so 
thoroughly into active opposition, as in that struggle. 
The question that called them into strife, too, was a 
money questicAi — it was one that directly and deeply 
aff^ted the pecuniary interests of the community. On 
Vol. II.— 16 
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both sides, and among all classes of people, the war wa9 
carried on with ttm most ruthless fury. In the epidemic 
frenzy of the period, argument was thrown wholly aside 
as a useless weapon, and abuse and declamation were 
greedily snatched up in its stead. The press did all it 
could to exacerbate the delirium, and the halls of Con- 
gress echoed and re-echoed with criminatory and vitupe- 
ntive language^ much fitter fc^ the stews than for the 
^uncil chambers of a great republic* It was during 
that period of political miadness that the resolution was 
passed^ pronouncing the President guilty f>f having vio- 
lated the Constitution ; and we repeat our &xm coavictioa 
that, were the act yet, to do, .under the altered and hap- 
pier temper of the present time, hardly one who voted for 
the measure would be willing now to occupy the same 
ground. 

That the resokUion condemnii^ the President was 
unconstitutional, that it was not merely without the 
warrant of constitutional law, but in direct and palpable 
violation of the e;i^press provisions of the federal charter^ 
seems to us a matter too clear for argument We 
should almost as soon think of proving the ajuoms of geo- 
metry, the self-evident propositions of Euclid* It was a 
violation, moreover, not merely daring and flagitious in 
its immediate character and object, but, as a precedent, 
fraught with the direst mischief. If we even admit that 
to expunge this resolution is also a violation of the Con- 
stitution, we think there are few who will deny that, at 
worst, it is an offence of a far more venial and innocuous 
kind.. One might infer, however^ &om the sdemn and 
lugubrious protest which Mr.. Webster has thought pro- 
per to deliver on the occasion, that this expunging pro- 
cess was an act &tal to the liberty of the country. We 
have seldom met with anything more supremely ridicu- 
lous than the stilted, mock- tragedy style of this speech, 
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considered in reference to the occasion which elicited it. 
It commences in the following manner : 

" Mr. President : Upon the truth and justice of the 
original tesolution of the Senate, and upon the authoritj 
of the Senate to pass that resolution, I had an opportu- 
mty to express my opinions at a subsequent period, when 
the President's protest was before us. Those opinions 
remain altogether unchanged. 

«^ And now, had the Constitution secured Hie pririlege 
of entering a protest on the journal, I ^ould notsay one 
word on this occasion ; although, if what is now proposed 
lEdiall be abcompkshed, I know not what would have beea 
the Takie of such a provision, however formally or care« 
fully it might have been inserted in the body of that in* 
fltrumeot. ^ 

« But, as there is.no such constitutional privilege, I can 
only effect my purpose by thus addressing the Senate $ 
ftnd I rise, therefore, to make that protest in this manner^ 
in the face of the Senate, and in the &ce of the coOntry, 
which I cannot present in any other form. 

« I speak in my own behalf, and in behalf of my ool-> 
leag^ie ; we both 6^>eak as senators from the state of Mas* 
sachutetts, and, as such, we solemnly protest against this 
'whole proceedkig. 

^ We deny that senators from other states have any 
power or authority to expunge any vote or votes which 
we have given here, and which we have recorded, agreor 
ably to the express provision of the Constitution. 

«We have a high personal interest, and the state 
whose representatives we are, has al^ a high interest 
in the entire preservation of every act and parcel of the 
record of our conduct, as members of the Senate. 

^ThiB record the Constitution solemnly declares shall 
hekefpt; but the resolution before the Senate declare^ 
that ihw record shall be expunge4* 
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<< Whether subterfuge and evasion, and, as it appears 
to us, the degrading nK>ckery of drawing black lines upon 
the journai, shall or shall not leave our names and our 
TOtes legible, when this violation of the record shall have 
been .eomi^ted, still the terms * to expunge ' and the 
terms < to keep/ when applied to a record, import ideas 
exactly contradictory ; as much so <is the terms < to pre- ^ 
serve ' and the terms < to destroy.' 

M A record which is expunged* is not a record which is 
Jteplj any more than a, record which is destroyed can be a 
record which is preserved. The part expunged is no 
k>ngeF A part of the record ; it has no longer a legal exist- 
ence. It cannot be certified as a. part of the proceed, 
ings of the Senate for any purpose of proof or evidence.** 

The play on the words kept and expunged is worthy of 
the occasion* As there were no sdid reasons to offer 
against the course which Mr, Benton's resolution pro- 
posed, this jingle of antithetical expressions was resorted 
to as a .melancholy substitute for argiiment, and with 
most amusing and lackadaisical gravity does Mr. Web. 
ster tinkle and cUnk these two harmless words together, 
producing all possible dissonance from the clashing of 
their unsonorous syllables. To expunge is not to keep, 
and to keep is not to expunge ; that^ which is expunged 
is not kept, and that which is kept is not expungQ<] : this 
is the burden of his diatribe. Like Dicky Suett, ^ he 
trolls on the stock of those two words, richer than the 
cuckoo." 

' We agree with Mr. Webster, that the part of the jour- 
nal expunged, no matter what tl^e mode in which the act 
of expunging is performed, or, in a mere literal sense, 
how complete or incomplete the process, is no longer any ' 
part of the record ; that it has no longer a. legal exist- 
ence. If not a single letter be efikced or obliterated by 
the Unes which circummure in di^raceful imprisonmeiit 
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the audaeioaflresolatMMi, thvs penned up in perpetual in- 
fsLmy^ it nevertheless eeases, in a legal sense, to be any 
portion of the record, as much as if the page which con. 
tains it. were torn out and consumed in the fire. But in 
admitting t^s, Mn Webster admits, somewhat too much 
for his argument. He admits the constitutionality of 
the proceeding, and thus his sounding protest, uttered 
with such «< awful state^" falls to the ground, the only prqi 
on which it stood being torn away by the same hand 
Jhat took so much pains to build it up. If the majority 
of the Senate, in passing the expunging resolution, have' 
transcended their constitutional warrant, the journal is 
not expunged, but merely blotted ; it is no more expung- 
ed in « legal sense^ tium if the Clerk of the Senate had 
accidentally spattered a little ink apon the page. It can 
atOl be certified^ for any purpose of proof or evidence, as 
a part of the proceeding of the Senate ; and should it be 
objected to.as haying been expunged^ the answer obvi^ 
ously would be, that certain unauthorised persons, avail- 
ing themselmetf of their right of access to the Senate 
chamber, had audacioudy eml^-aced the opportunity to 
dis%ure the journal of its proceedings. If Mr. Benton 
and those' who acted with him were without constitu- 
tional warrant, what they have done is of no great effect 
in impairing the legal validity of the resdutidn expunged, 
than if the same thing had been ejected by some mis- 
chievous boy in thb lumber garret of the capttaL The 
resolution is either constitutionally expunged, or k is not 
expunged at alii 

Qut we mslintain that it is expunged, and we rejoice at 
it. We maintain that it is expnnged, because we think 
it is susceptible of the clearest proof that the act was 
fully within the constitutional poww of the Senate. We 
rejoice at it, because the original resblution was a mani- 
fest and shameful usurpation of power, expressly prc^i- 
16* 
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bited to the Senate by the Boost imperatiTe terms of the 
federal charter; and as sach ought to be distingui^ed 
from all other proceedings,, and made conspicuoudy odi. 
ous, by such marks o£ deUberate reprobation as those 
which now encircle it and are inscribed upon its front. 
Mr. Webster can find but one meaning to the word keep^ 
and that as synonymous with preserve. To k^p a diary, 
however, is not to preserve a diary ; to keep a set of 
books is not to preserve them ; and to ke^ a journal is 
not to preserve it. The meaning of the word, as used in 
connexion with a written record of any kind, is clearly 
estahli^ied by all Qsage, not as synonymous with preservey 
but as synonymous With trrt/e, or record. Thus, you say 
of your clerk, he keeps your accounts ; though his duty 
may merely be to write 6r record your accounts iin a 
book, of which you retain the custody yourself. Your 
book-keeper is the reccMrder of your accounts, not the 
preserver of your books, which, as a totally separate and 
distinct office, he may or may not perform. If it had 
been the intention of the constitution tb enjoin the pre- 
servation of the journal, and toibrbid all subsequent alte- 
ration of any portion of the^record^the phraseology of the 
clause would doubtless have been less ambiguous. As it 
now stands, it presents, acccurding to Mr. Webster's read- 
ing, the anomaly of using one wi»rd in a double sense* 
" Each house shall keep a journal, of its proceedings ; " 
that is, ^each shall torite a journal of its proceedings," 
and «* each house shall preserve a journal of its proceed- 
ings." This would truly be an instance of singular eco- 
nomy in language, if the framers of the cpnstitution 
were so solicitous, as Mr. Webster seems to think, to 
have the clause understood in its twofdd import. 

We quote another passage from Mr. Webster's « Pro- 
test." 

<* We have seen, with deep and sincere pain, the legis. 
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latures of respectable states instructing^ the seiiators of 
those states to vote for and support this violation of the 
journal of th^ Senate ; and this pain is infinitely increas- 
ed by our full belief, and entire conviction/that most, if 
not ally these proceedings of states had their origin in 
promptings from Wa^ington ; that thea^ have been ur- 
gently requested and insisted on as being necessary to 
the accomphshment of the intended purpose ; and that it 
is nothing else hut the influence and power of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government which has brought the 
legislatures of so many of the free states of this Union to 
quit the sphere of their ordinary duties for the purpose of 
cooperating to accomplish a measurer in our judgment, 
so unconstitutional, so derogatory to the character of 
the Senate, and marked with so broad an impression of 
compliance with power, 

f It would have been edifying if Mr. Webster had conde- 
scfended to explain, in this connexion, the Jnfloences 
which were employed to procure the passing of the reso- 
lution which hite now happily been expunged for ever 
from the record. If we were to admit that the << legisla- 
tures of respectable states*' have been operated upon in 
the manner alleged by him, we should still maintain that 
it was^far less shameful to be mOved 'by the influence and 
power of the President of the United States, than to stand 
at the beck and nod of the nimble-tongued mohey. 
changer, whose largesses and bribes caused so many sen- 
ators to crouch at his feet, and submissively avow their 
readiness to perform his behests. 

Mr. Webster's speech, as it draws near its conclusion, 
waxes more and more solemn. 

*< We make up our minds to behold the spectacle which 
is to lensue. We collect ourselves to look on, in silence, 
while a scene is exhibited which, if we did not regard it 
as ruthless violation of a sacred instrument, would appear 
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to 118 tovbe little elevated abore the character of a con- 
tetnptible/aree." 

He preps^res to die with dignity ; to muffle up his face 
in his senatonal mantle, and fall at the ^t of the mur-^ 
dered constitiltion, which all the while runa blood. But 
his courage fails him in the trying moment The con- 
spirators advance — the secretary raises the fatal pen — 
the imprisoned resolution is shut up in its eternal walls 
of black--^the Constitution is violated — and where is 
Daniel W^ebster ? He had made up his mind to behold 
the spectaicle ; his heart was as brave as a lion ; but his 
legs were cowardly, and had ran away with him. 

Upon the whole, we are free to say that Mr. Webster 
made out, in the unpleasant circumstances in which he 
was placed, quite as well as could have been expected. 
It was an awkward business he had to perform at best, 
and the character of a stickler for the Constitution was 
one in which he was making his first appearance. If he 
had begun his practice in the part in 1634| he would have 
avoided altc^ether the occaaion of this last and mortify- 
ing display. 

As for Mr. Bent<NQ, he has redeemed his pledge nobly. 
He promised, aknost in the words we have placed as a 
motto at the head of this article, that he would pursue 
that wicked resolution, which concbmaed the President, 
without a trial and without a hearing, until it should be 
effaced from the journal of* the Senate. The oath which 
he took over the violated Constitution was eharac^rised 
by all the fervour of that of Junius Brutus over the viola- 
ted body of Lucretia, and faifhfuUy has he kept his vow. 
He has redeemed the character of the Senate ; he has 
efikced the disgraceful record; he has wiped out the 
<^ dunned spot." 
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WORDS ARE THINGS. 

[From the Plaindeahr, January 28, 1837.] 
<< It is understood that Creneral Santa Anna had an in- 
terview, with the President of the United States, at the 
Palace, on Thursday, and was kindly and courteously 
received by him. They met again, it is said, a second 
time, yesterday. The subject of this conference may be 
inferred probably from the tenor of the official papers, of 
which copies were Bent to the Senate on Thursday last." , 

We copy the above paragraph from the J^aiiimid In. 
teUigender, of last Saturday, for the purpose of animad. 
verting on its phraseology. <• Wordp ar© thkigs," and by 
acquiring a habit of using familiarly terms which belong 
appropriately to a state of things the opjposite of those 
which exist under our institutions, the mind may be gra, 
dually led to regard the things themselves with less dis. 
like. The above paragraph is meant as a serious and 
plain announcement of a fact in which it was thought 
the public would take an interest. Th^ word pdUuce^ 
therefeii^, as applied to the President's house, is entirely 
out of place. A palace is a royal residence, the abode of 
a prince. We have no palaces in this country, as we 
have no princes. The nomenclature of monarchies and 
aristocracies is wholly inapplioable to the institujfcioos of 
a federal democracy. The word palate has but two sig* 
nifications ^ the one literal, a royal residence ; and the 
other figurative, a house pre<*eminently splendid. In 
neither signification is it truly applicable to the Presi. 
dent's house, which is simply the abode of a fellow-citi- 
zen, having no princely rights or immunities, bat merely 
filling a delegated trust, of limited powers^ and for a limit, 
ed duration of time ; and which is besides very far infe- 
rior in splendour to the residences of many private citi^ 



I 
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zeD8. This abuse of words wonld hardly have elicited 
attention, and certainly would not have provoked a com- 
ment, had we met with it in a newspaper which habitually 
indulges in the cant dialect of party. We do not know 
that we should have noticed it had it appeared in one of 
the vulgar paragraphs of the Globe ; but in a journal 
usually so accurate and circumspect as to manner, as 
well as mattw, in all statements of facts, tis the Natsoiud 
IntdligenceTf we own it occasioned Us some surprise. If 
the President's house is to be ^riously spoken of as the 
, Pdaoe, the President himself will next be designated by 
some appellation of royalty. The term palace, in this 
application grates harshly enough on the ear, when it is 
used in the derisive or ironical language of party exaspe- 
ration ; b«it in a calm aiid dec6rous statement, apch as 
that of the National Intelligencer was doubtless meant to 
be, of a mere circumstance of personal news, in which it 
was thought the public would feel an interest, without 
the slightest refdrenoe to party divisions, it seems to us 
singularly out of place and improper. 



FREE-TRADE POST OFFICE. 

f I'Vwii tht Plmindealer, February 4, 1887.] 
A bill; it will be seen,, is now before Congress, re- 
ported by the Post Office Committee, the <^ct of which 
is to carry into effect the recommendation in the Post- 
master General's last annual report, on the subject of 
epistolary communication between the inhabitants of &ii 
eountry and Great Britain. That report, it will be re- 
collected, contained the following passage : 

« The attention of the undersigned' has been urgently 
called by the deputy postinaster general of tiie British 
North American Provinces to the insecurity of correa- 
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pondence tarried on through the packet ships between 
Canada and the United States on the one side, and the 
British isles on the other. Valuable letters und packets 
sent from Canada through the port c^ New-Yori[, and 
fr(Hn various parts of the United States, neyer r^ch 
th^ir destination. The oidy effectual remedy which 
suggests itself is, a regular mail across the ocean, and a 
direct connexion between the post offices of the two * 
countries. By a reciprocal arrangement, mails might be 
interchanged between the post offices in New- York and 
Uverpool, or any other foreign port, to be conveyed by 
the packets, or other vessels under contraet. The number v 
of letters now crossing the ocean is so great, thait a moder* 
ate postage on them would pay the cost of their transport 
tation. Hmre is scarcely a doubt that ^ich an arcange» 
roent may be effected, if Congress shall think it expedient 
to gr«nt the necessary power." 

This power, we presume, will be granted by Congress^ 
and it is not improbable that the bill will have been 
passed into a law before these remarks are presented to 
our readers. It is therefore with no «q>ectatton <>{ 
arresting or changing, in thoAsUghtest degree, the course 
of action on the subject, thdt wb choose it m th^ theme 
for our. speculations in the present article ; . but merely 
because it may apswer a useful purpose to invite the 
reader's mind , to a. consideration of what constitute the 
proper functidns of political government, and how far the 
principle of unrestricted competition may be safely left to 
form its own laws and supply the wants of isooiety. 

Everybody must admit that the Post Office, as a Imiach 
of the Government, is an institution obviou^y and in. 
evitably UaUe tp the most prodigious, abases. Under 
the present system, there are som^ twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand postmasters, hewing their appcMntmcints directly 
firom one man, and remondiile at his mere wilL Nearly 
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«]1 tikis nomerous anny of postmasters^ at least a fbll 
myriad of them, have subordinates under their contnJ ; 

X and if we include in the estimate the contractus, drivers, 
carriers, and the various other persons more or less de- 
pendent for support on the enormous system,, it will pro- 
bably yield an aggregate of not much less than half a 
million of persons under the immediate direction, to scHne 
extent, of a single individual, seated at the head of the 
federal government. Can any one be so Mind as not to 
perceive, at a glance, that this is a monstrous power, at 
all times susceptiUe oi being exerted^ with die most dan- 

' gercMis effect, for the advancement of objects hostile to 
the true interests of the people? We do not ask the 
question with reference to the present^ or the past, or 
any future administration, or with particular reference 
to any ev^t which has occurred or is likely to occur; 
but simply in reference to the subject in the abstract, and 
to the aspect it presents under all the changes and fluctu. 
attons of party a^irs. 

It is not only the vast means of undue influence which 
the present system gives to a single ^eral officer, in 
enabling him, to spme extent, direcUy to control the 
suffrages ^f a nunl^rous body of organized dependents; 
but the facilities it furnishes for the rapid'and simultane* 
ous diffusion of political intelligence which it may be de- 
sired to circulate, for the obstructionof that of a contrary 
tenor, and for the oxercise of^ all the arts of political 
espicmage, also render the Post Office, as a branch of 
government, a dangerous institution. If this is a danger 
not necessary to be incurred ; if the duties which it per- 
forms are a matter of trade which might safdy^be letl to 
the laws of trade; and if the transmission of our letters 
and newspapers, from place to place, might be submitted, 
with salutary results, to the operation of the same princi- 
ples which now secure the carrying of our merchandize 
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and our person^ there are many who will readily admit 
that the free trade system, as tending to simplify thd 
offices x>fg6remn»nt and restraining its powers, would bo 
better ^than oneof political regulation. We are oursdves 
strongly inclined to the belief, that if the clause in the 
fedeaM charter which gives to Congress the control of tho 
Kost Office had never been inserted, a better system 
would have grown up under the mere laws of trade. The 
^present sy^m, let it be conducted as it may, can never, 
in the nature of things, be whdly free from political 
abuser,, and is ahi^ays in danger oC being converted into a 
manstspdliiitsal maefainev The abuses which are ijts in* 
evitable incidents, wiiLhecessarily incr^^ise from year to 
year, as the population i^wells in nombeJESy and spreads 
over a wider surface. It must always,: managed by poh 
blical intermediaries and rapadous subordinates, be 
attended with a vi^t amount of mmecessary expense ; 
and this expense must be drawn from the peopte by a 
method of tu(ation in utteis violation of their -equal rights, 
^ ^$^|(»ild t(ie histQ^y of this Confederacy toetoh out for 
ages, it^wiU probably never exhibit tp the world the spec- 
tacle of a chief magistrate combining more. exalted qiiali- 
ties than distinguish him who. now ooeupie^ t^t J^flty sta«. 
tion. Sincerer patviotism:and mor^ unbfBndipg int^rity 
no man can ever jpossesa. Sagacity, firmness, resUess acti* 
^ty^ and unceasing vigilance^ are also am<nig hi^ cha- 
racteristics. Yet even under his administration, what 
ntt|»ec;ous and not unfounded comfdaints have vexad the 
the ears of the people of the errors and.mistnanagement 
of tl^e Post-offices I Mueh of the clamour, beyond all 
quesU(n;i« arose out of party motives, and had no rea- 
•onaUe; foundation ; but niuch» on the other, hand, wa^ 
prompted by real delinquency, and was little exaggerated 
bey<»id the warrant of t'rjath. If these abuses have ex- 
isted during the administration of Andrew Japkson^it 
Voi. U.—IT 
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is not probaUe that they will not lecar under ^lim 
Presidents. Th^ are inseparaUe ftom the system.- It 
is a goTemlDQent machine, cnmbroiiSy ezpen6iVe» and nn* 
wi^y, and liable to be perverted to the worst of uses* 

On what principle is the line drawn which separates 
the matters which are left to the laws of trade, from those 
which are deemed to require political regulation? ThO 
Post Offioe is established lor the purpose of facilita* 
ting intercourse by letter between different places. But 
personal intercourse, though l^ss frequently necessary, is 
not less positively so, than communication by oorrespon* 
dence. The intertransinission of merchandize is as ne* 
cessary as eithtf. "Why shoidd the goremmeat confine 
its mediation to the mere carrying of our letters ? Why 
not also transport our p^nons and our goods ? These 
objects, it will be answered, are readily accomplished by 
the laws of trade, and may therefore property be left to 
indbidual enterprise? But what constitutes this the pre* 
else point where the laws of trade become impot^it, and 
where individual toterprise needs to be substituted 1^ 
political control? 

If the clause of the Oonstitution under which the Post 
Office establishmeat existe were struck from the in- 
strument to-morrow, is any one weak enough to suppo^ 
that the activity of comjoaerce wouki not soon supply 
a system of ~^its own ? Moder of conveyance would be 
instituted at once ; they would speedily be improved by 
the rival efforts of competition ; and would keep pace, 
step by step, with the puUic demand. It may be said ^b&t 
places &r inland and thinly inhabited would suffer by the 
arrangement. The solitary squatter in the wildcMrness 
might not, it is true, hear the forest echoes daily awaken* 
ed by the postman's honif and his annual letter might 
reach him charged with a greater expense, than he is now 
required to pay. But there is no. place on the map 
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n^ch would not bo suf^ied with mail faeiUties by pay* 
iiig a just equivaleiU; aad if they are now aupplied for 
lew, it is because the burdeii of post office takatien is ii^. 
posed with disproportional wieight on the pq>ulous sec* 
tions of the land«. But there is no reason why the east 
dumld pay the expense of threading with the mail the 
^ck wildernesses of the west, or of wading with it 
through the swamps and morass^ of the south. This is 
a Tiolation of the plainest princif^es of equal rights. 

The mih^t of % free trade Post Offiee presents many 
oonsideratiotts whicK it would be tedious to the reader to 
pursue to the end in all their rasufieations. It is enough 
for the present that we lay befope him a theme of me* 
ditation, which will ei^eroise his-iof^enuityy and afford a 
not Drtiprofitabte incentive to thought* We op^m the 
mine, and leare hnn to trace its various veins of ore* 
Some of these lay obvious to ^te«« The curse of office* 
huntings for example, mn inseparable intident of popular 
government,' every year exercise% and in a ratio of pro- 
digious increase, a pernicious infiuence on the political 
morals of the country. Under a. free trad^ ^stem of 
post pfficjs business this epidemic evil would necessariljr 
be abated in a vast degree. But would you withdraWf it 
may be asked, the stimulus which our post office system* 
by extending mail routes through the wilderness, fur* 
lushes to emigration ; which prov<^es a spirit of enter- 
prise to explore the wilds <^ the west, and to plant e<4o- 
nies in the interminable woods and on the boundlesi 
prairies; which causes towns and villages to ^>ring up 
where the wolf howled and the panther screamed but the 
week before ; and covers with the activity of social life 
and industry the desert which, but for the impulse fur- 
nished by the government, would continue desdate and 
solitary for ages ? 

We have no hesitation to answer in the most direct 
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and tmeqaivocal affirmative. All goTermnent boantiwy 
of erery shape and name^ are as much opposed to pur no- 
tions of the proper freedom of trade^ as government re* 
straints and penalties. We would withdraw all govern, 
ment sHnwlants, fyt they ate had things at beet. But 
let no man suppose the progress of improyemeiiit would 
be thus retarded. Its direction might be changed, but 
its advance would be unobstructed. The country would 
continue to grow, from year to year, not less rapidly and 
more healthfbUy tiicn now. Insitead of the forcing sys- 
tem, which exhausts the soil, and brings forth only sickly 
and immature preductieiis, we shovld mer^ adopt one 
of nature and of reason* We should merely leave wator 
to flow in its proper channels, instead of endeavouring to 
compel its current, without Teference to the laws of 
gravitation. The boundaries of population would still 
continue to enkurge, like ripples on a ^leet of water, 
drcle beyond circle ; but they woidd not be forced into 
unnatural irregtilaritie% and to shoot out this way and 
that, according to the schemes of politicians and specu- 
lators, who, through interested agents in the halls of Con. 
gross, should choose toop^n roads and penetrate with the 
maUs into places which, if Ijeft to the natural course of 
things, would sleep for , centuries in the unbrdcen solitude 
of natore. 

The project jiow before Congress, to which we ad. 
verted in the outset of this article, id liable to no ol)9ectipn, 
in our view, ^xoept that it adds new complication, and 
gives greater extent and firmness to the poet office sy«^ 
tem under its political organization, ^us rendering more 
distant and feeUe our j^^sent slight prospect of economic 
reform* 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

[From the Ptaindealer, February 4, 1837.] 
. By thee, religion^ liberty, and laws, 
Exert their influence, and advance their cause ; 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh*s land befell. 
Diffused, mike earth the vestibule of hell ; 
Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise, . 

Thou ever bubbUi^r i|«]Bg of eadlesi lies ! 

Cowr«a» 

Not long since, we enriched onr coTamns with aUbera} 
extract fro|n a pamphlet by Dr. Ohanning, on the mib. 
ject of aboKtion. 

The sentiments expressed in this extract are those of a 
cahn and philodbphical mind, elevated high abore the 
mists of passion and prejudice, and looking down on the 
strife and turmoil with a benignant spirit, desirous only 
that the struggle majr result in promoting the perma- 
Bent interests of truth and rirtue. Tlie importance of 
^ newspaper press to effisct this oliject are not overrated ; 
and the difficulties which embarrass its action, and ten- 
der it less efficient for good, than it is capable of being 
rendered, are stated with accuracy, clearness, and force. 

The power of the newspaper press in this country, and 
more particularly of the dinmat press, is prodigious ; and 
every man, touched at all with the divine enthusiasm of 
philanthropy, must' join in the wish expressed by Dr* 
Channibg, that it might be placed, to a greater extbnt 
than it is, iti the hands of men^of superior ability and 
stern independence, who would take truth and pubKc 
utility as their sole guides of conduct. That this is not 
the case, is the fkult, not so much of those immediately 
connected with the press, who, generally, are absolutely 
dependent on the fruits of their labours for support, and 
17* 
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whose necessities therefore compel 4hein to consult the 
very prejudices of thd public, as it is of those affluent men 
of intelligence, integrity, and independence, sprinkled 
through every community, who, by association, have it 
perfectly in their power, without any sacrifice of means, 
to establish newspapers on such a basis as 'would enable 
«them to stand, unshaken, assaults of prejudice, now fatal 
to them in the unassisted hands of single and compara- 
tively indigent individuals. 

They manage this important branch of public business 
much better in England than we do here. The princi- 
pal newspfipers the^ are joint-stock property, many of 
them having hundreds, and some of them, we b^eve, 
even thousands of owners, whose interest ate attended 
to by a committee of ditector? of their own selection. 
The editors and editorial subordinates are employed at 
liberfd salaries, and are rendered wholly independent of 
the proprietors, within a wide lio^it of general principles. 
Men of superior intellectual and moral characters are 
selected to fill those stations ; and the consequence of the 
system is, that the London new^apers, notwithstanding 
all the restrictions on the press which there exist, are con- 
ducted with a much higher degree^ of intelligence and in- 
dependence, thatf characterize the journals in any of the 
principal cities on this side of the ocean. If the limits 
to which we are obliged to confine oursdveai permitted, 
we might illustrate our remark by instances on all the 
main questions which have occupicjd the public mind of 
Great Britain for ten years past; On this very que/»tioa 
of slavery, which has drawn forth Dr. Channing's re* 
marks, the English press generally exhibited a degree of 
fiparlessness and true independence, that have but few 
parallels' among the journals of oar own country. The 
influence they exercised on public sentipoent, and on 
kigislative action, was immense ; and it was an in* 
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flnence for good, not for evil, a« is proved by the auspi-^ 
cious result. 

^mong. us, the newspapers are the property of single 
individuals ; and as it is found that administering to the 
depraved tastes and appetites of the community, c(«isult. 
ing the passions and caprice of the hour, and guiding 
their course by the variable breath of the multitude, is a 
more profitable, as well as an efusier task, than steering 
undeviatingly by fixed principles, referring all subjects to 
the touchstone of truth, and addressing themselves with 
inflexible constancy to the jiidgments of men, it is not to 
be wondered at, however much it is to be deplored, that 
they adopt the readiest and most lucrative mode of dis- 
diarging their functions, and forego the glorious opportu*^ 
nity their vocation afibrds, of efibctually advancing the 
great intei^ests of mankind. 

The censure foils with greater weight on the commu- 
nity, than on newspaper conductors. They «« who live 
to please, must please to live.'' Tlieir business, their 
very being, is held by a tenure too' frail, to allow of their' 
stemming the rough current of piopular opinion. There 
is a deficient moral sense in the public which lies at the 
bottom of the evil. He who strives to be a reformer, ffnd 
to discharge his high tnwt with iitfict and single refer- 
ence to the responsibilities of his vocation, will be sadly 
admonished by his dwindled receipts that he has not cho- 
sen the pa*th of profit, however much he may be consoled 
by knowing it is that, of honour. We ipight point to the 
daily newspaper press of this city, morning and evening, 
for exemplifications of our remark. The journal, of both 
classes, which has notoriously the largest and most pro- 
fitable support, is not that which is conducted with the 
highest intelligence or the purest morality. It is as true 
now, and in reforence to this particular subject, as it was 
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in the da3rs of JuTenal, and in the more general appUoa* 
tkm of the poet, that, 



-Probitas laudatur et alget : 



Crtminihua debent hortoa, pratoria^ menstts^ 
JLrgentum vetus, et Hantum, extra poeula caprvm. 

W orth is praised and starves : 
While vice, with grurdens, villas, costly boards, 
Rare plate, and cups embossed, the world rewards. 

How is the evil to be remedied 1 How is the oew^iMU 
per press to be rendered what it can and should be 1 Are 
there not a hundred readers ^f this journal, in whose 
minds the question awakens a ready response 2 How 
many men of moderateAffluence would it require to form 
a joint^tock association, with a capital of fifty or a hun* 
dred thousand dollars? For any ordinary purpose of 
trpule, which held out a reasooahle project of reward, a 
larger sum would be subscribed in a moment* But such 
a newspaper as such a sum, judiciously elpended, might 
establish, would be sure to yield a iair return in money, 
and cb, ! what a lai^ return in public good ! 



DIVINE ORIGIN OF SLAVERY; 

OR nu Calhoun's vxxsion of tbb dbobus qp pbovi. 

PXNOB. 

' [From the PlaindeaUr, February 4, 1837.] 
la there — as you aometimes tell us — 

Is there One who dweBs on high 1 
Has he bid yotibuy and sellns, 

Speaking from his throne, the sky ? 
Hark! heanwers; wild tornadoes. 

Strewing yonder coast with wrecks, 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
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Om readers will aee, in our summary <^ the proceed- 
ings of Congress, that ^ when the petition of certain in- 
habitants of the District of Columbia was before the 
Senate last week, asking for an act of inCorporatioki for 
the District Colonization Society, Mr. Calhoun assumed 
the ground that slavery has been brought about, in thid 
boantry, by the special interposition of heaven, and that 
to endeavour to emancipate the negroes is rebellion 
against the will of God. ** A mysterious Providence," 
he said, <<had brought the two races of men together 
into this country from difierent parts of the mtHh ; the 
European to- be the master, and the African the slave« 
These relations cqiikl not be overthrown ; and every so* 
ci^ founded on the principlb of separating then acted 
on the basis of error;" 

According to this version of the origin of negro slavery 
in America, the fi^ee states haviv cooMnitted a grievbus 
sin in breaking ' the.fetters of the poor negro, uidthey 
might better make all hasfe, if they would avoid the 
retributive wrath of heaven for their, wickfedness, to re* 
place him in bonds^. The men who carried on the 
slave trade, too, instead of having been the inhuman 
wretches the world has generally accounted theBi» were 
ministers of divine Providence, commissioned to bring 
together, in the new world, the European and African 
race, to fill their pre-ordained capacities, the one a* 
masters, the other as slaves. When those fierce' kid? 
nappers stole the poor untutored black man, as, nnoon^ 
scious oCdanger, he reclinied, in the cool of the evening, 
beneath his native palm tree^ inhaling the night breeze 
from the ocean, ^md listening to the refreshing music of 
the waves breaking on the shore, they committed no 
act of treachery or cruelty, but eioeonted a holy office, by 
the especial appmntment of God, whoso* canon, ^<tfaou 
Shalt not steal," and whose precept, <« k>ve thy neighbour 
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as thyself,'' were impended to permit the deed. When 
they crowded the poor negroes into the allocating holds 
of their ships, loaded their galled limbs with fetters, 
fhstened them down to the deck, and hushed theii; cries 
of agony and despair with sharp instruments of torture 
forced between their distended jtiws, they were still agents 
of mercy, in a rough disguise, and still faithfully perform* 
ing their allotted part in the mysterious designs of Pro¥i«> 
dence. The reli^oBship into wiiioh tbe wretdied Afri- 
cans were btought by these means with ^ European 
race in America, was not §09 a day, nor 't- year, ^or ft 
Mntury, as we are assured by Mr. CaiMun, b«| for aU 
time-; and they who undertake, 1^ any means, lo over- 
throw it-46 sunder these heaven-wove tiefiH-«re guilty 
of attempting to vidate the clear intentions cf-Omnipo* 



Strange as this doctrtne may sound to sooie of our read* 
era, it Is not original with Mr. Calhoun. It was pro- 
claimed with equal energy in GreaX Britain, many years 
ago, when certain incendiaries and lunatics set idxNit the 
wicked project of abdishing the Afri<»n slave trade* 
They were wjumied, alinost in the language which Mr* 
Calhoun now uses, of the iniquity of their attempt. 
They were assured that its fagitioiisness was only 
equalled by its impracticability ; that, like the warfare of 
the fkllen angeto against tiie hosts of heav^, it would re* 
suit in displaying at once the enormity and the utter imi- 
potence of the effort ; and^that^ in the end* they n^ddd be 
hurled 

With hideous ruin ^nd combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition. 

We have a volume this moment lying before us, (Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson) in which, on ^lis very subject, the 
following passage meets our eye : 
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<* I beg leave to ei^r my moat solemn {u^ptebt against 
his (Dr. Johnson's) general doctrine with respect to the 
slave trade. For I will resolutely say» that his unfavour^ 
able notion of it was owing to prejudice^ and imperfect or 
false information. The wild and dangerous attempt 
which has for some time been persisted in- to obtain an 
act of our legislature, to abolish so very important and nC" 
cestary a hranch of commercial inierest^ must have been 
crushed at once, had not the insignificance of the zealots^ 
who vainly took the lead in it, made the vast body of 
planters, merchants, and others, whose immense prc^r- 
ties are involved in that trade, rea9onably enough suppose 
that there could bo nq daQger. The encouragement 
whibh the attempt has received excites my wonder and 
indignation ; and though some men qf superior abilities 
have supported, it, whether from a love of tempprary' po- 
pularity when prosp^rousi or a love of general mischief 
when desperate, my opinion is unshaken. To abolish a 
statu^9 which in all ages God hass^ctioped, and man has 
continued, Hirould not only be robbery to an innumerable 
class of our fellow-subjects, but it would be extreme cruel. 
ty to African savages, a portion of whom it saves from 
massacre, or intolerable bondage in their own country, 
and introduces into a much happier state of life^ ; espe* 
cially now when their passage to the West Indies, and 
their treatment there^ is humanely regula,ted. To abol. 
ish that trade would be to 

* — i-€hut the gatet of mercy on mankind.' 

"Whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning it^ 
the House of Lords is wise and independent : 

' IntaminatiM fulget h§norihu$; 
Jf$c 9umit out pomt Mciiret | 
Arhiirio popularia aurus.* 
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For the benefit of the uBclawcal reader, ^e will thus 
translate this 6cra,p of Latin, which, by the way, in 
the originij, (one of the odes of Horace,) is said of 
virtue^ a much fitter application of the sentiment, than to 
the House of Lords, in its aq>ect as the protector and 
champion of the slave trader 

' In stainleafl honours bright it shines, 
The axe nor seizes nor declines, 
At the vain rabble's breath.* 

But the House of Lords, notwithstanding this classical 
compliment, did yield at last, if not to the variable popu- 
lar breeze, to the steady and strong tempest of indigna. 
tion which the horrors of the slave trade provoked 
throughout* the kingdom of Great Britain. It was no 
shifting and transitory wind of doctrine ; but it had all 
the force and constancy of truth. It blows yet, freshly 
and steadily, from the same quarter, and will not subside 
into a calm, pntil it has swept every vestige of slavery 
from the civilized world. This is no popuUxris aura, no 
transient humour, no temporal^ excitement, no evanea. 
cent flame, rising suddenly into great volume, as sudden- 
ly to sink and smoulder in the thin ashei§( of unsubstantial 
fuel. It is a wind and a fire of a difi*erent description. 
It comes from the land of the tornado and hurricane. 

— -Mugiat Afrieia 
Malus procellis, • 

It cracks the mast of the labouring bark with an Afru 
can storm. The gale is laden with the groans of slavery 
and the shrieks of despair. Are these the sounds in 
which Mr. Calhoun distinguishes the mysterious decrees 
of Providence that he construes as injunctions to hold 
his wretched fellow-beings ^ guilfy of a skin not colour- 
ed like his own,*' in perpetual and irremediable bondage ? 
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Do these furnish the warrant to buy and sell his brother 
man, like cattle, in the shambles ? He will yet leam 
that the voice of this, moral whirl wind j like that of the 
natural one described by Cowper, is susceptible of a dif- 
ferent interpretation. He will learn that it was no part 
of Providence to cr^te one race of men as bondmen (etr 
another ; and that ere long, unless the chains which bind 
the slave are cast off, goaded at last to madness, in a de* 
spairing effort, he will rond them asunder. Who shall 
answer for his moderation in the fimt drunkenness of 
sudden freedom ? Well for the master' wiH it be if in 
that hour he become not the victim. 



TREASON AGAINST THE STATE. 

Frmm tM€ FlaindemUr ejf Fe6. 4, 1837. 
Tfls reader who noticed that Mr. Shepard had intro* 
duced a bill into the Assembly of this state, on the sub- 
ject of slavery) which that body refused to entertain at 
all, Of even order to be printed, may very naturally have 
concluded that it cmitained some revolting and raon^ 
fltrous proposition. It is not at dl likely, however, that 
his mind can have fully conceived the unparalleled atrok 
city of Mr. Shepard's design. It was no less than td 
abolish slavery in the state of New. York ! Here is the 
diabolical document in hiii own words : — 

^ " No person shall hereafter be held to service or labour, 
as a slave, or as the child of a slave, within this state \ 
•Very person now held to stich service or labour, within 
this stale, , is hereby discharged therefrom, and is hence- 
forth free. Every person born, or who shall hereafter bd 
born within this state, is, and shall be free ; an4 every 
person held to service or labour as a slave, or as the 
child of ,^ slave, yrho shall be imported, introduced, or 
Vol. II.— 18 
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brought into this state un^r any pretence whateTer, 
shall be free. So much of the revised statutes of this 
state, as is inconsistent with the intent and meaning of 
the preceding section, is hereby repealed." 

This is the naked proposition of Mr. Shq)ard in all its 
wickedness. He has been guilty of an efibrt to make 
this state really and thoroughly free ; to diffuse the spirit 
of freedom through its very atmosphere; and impart to its 
^oil a quality of corro^n that should eat into the fetters 
of the slave, and cause them to drop from his enfranchised 
limbs. He would do for this state what the spirit of lib^ 
erty has done for England. 

** Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country and their ihackles fall." 

This is the unhappy condition to which Mr. Shepard 
desired to reduce this state, in utter disregard of the ** do* 
teestic institutions " of the southern slaveholder, when, 
with his negroes at his heels, he chooses to honour us 
with his presence ; and in utter dio'egard )of the myste. 
nous providence of Gr6d, in foreordaining, as we are as- 
sured by Mr. Calhoun, the European and African races 
to meet upon this continent, wad become indissolubly 
united in the tender and endearing relations of master 
and slave* It was probably in reference to this latter 
view of the subject that the Assembly so promptly refused 
to have anything to do with Mr. Shepard's bill. «< What 
God joins together let not man put asunder." In the 
true spirit of liberty, not less than of religion, they ex- 
tend this injunction beyond the matrimonial connexion, 
to that which exists between .the . slaveholder and the 
poor n^gro, and frown indignantly on every attempt to 
sunder or weaken the heaven.appointed union. What 
** true friend of the constitution/' or jealous defender of 
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the ^blessings of ]ibei:ty," can regard the attempt of Mr* 
Sb^ard as better than high treason against the state t 



THE RIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 

[Fr9m the Plaindealer, Febnu^ 11, 1837.] 
Able petis are wielded against ns on the subject of lite- 
rary property. But as we hate no end to answer which 
is not equally that of truth, we insert the arguments x>f 
our antagonists with as fnuch reading as our own, 
certain that the ultimate result of discussion, ia this, as 
in regard to evi^y topic within the embrace of human 
reason, muirt be the estabiishment of sound principles. 
We should shrink dismayed from the ccnrrespo^ent 
whose communication deservedly fills a large space in our 
present nuidber,if we Were not doing battle on what we 
yet'csteem, i^otwithstanding his powerful and perspicu- 
ous reasoning, the right side of the question . If the reader 
knew the est imabte source of that article, the knowledge 
would add unneeded influence to the intrinsic weight o£ 
its opinions, and extort a smile, perhaps, at our temerity 
in disputing the field with such an oppbnent. 

The American Monthly Magazine^ too, in its last num- 
ber, assails our opinions on the copyright question, in an 
article written with characteristic eloquence and gener- 
ous zeal. 

It is true that too many of those whose genius has ren- 
d^red theni immortal, hare employed their noblest efibrts 
to embellish the solid structure which^ tyranny erects on 
the prostrate liberties of man. The two divinest bards, 
that ever addressed their strains of undying harmony to 
the enraptured ears of mortals, were the flatterers and up- 
holders of aristocratic pride, and the scours of the rights 
of the people; Homer and Shakspeare ^ licked absurd 
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pomp/' and taught men to regard as a supmor order oi 
beings those whose only claims to preeminence were 
founded in rapine and outrage. But when we look back 
through the bright list of irames which English literature 
presents, we do not find this censure to be of general ap- 
plication. He from whom the remark is deriredy a^ to 
the potent influence of those who frame a nation's ballads 
io jbrming the national character — sturdy old Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun — did not address himsdf to a caste ; 
be addressed hinuelf to the people, and stood forward 
ever the eager and intrepid champion of their rights* 
Milton did not address himself to acaste, but to mankind ; 
and Marvell and Harrington were animated in their wri- 
tings by the singly and exalted motive of improving the 
political condition of their race. 

But we need not contest the sentiment to which we 
hav^ offered this brief reply, since it does not touch our 
argument. It is for the very purpose that *< the Repub* 
iic of Letter's " may be Upheld by the people, and that it 
may be composed of the people, that we desire to see the 
principle of literary property abrogated. We do not 
wish to deny to British authors a right*; but we desire 
that a legal privilege, which we contend has no founda- 
tion in natural right, and is prejudicial to ^ the greatest 
good of the greatest number/' should be wholly annulled^ 
in relation to all authors, of every name and country. 
Our position is, that authors have no natural right of pro* 
perty in their published works, and that laws to create 
and gucurd such a right are adverse to the true interests 
of society. We concede at once, and in the fullest raan- 
ner, tiiat if the propriety of establishing a right of proper, 
ty in literary productions can be shown, the principle 
ought to be of universal application ; that it ought not to 
be limited to any sect, or creed, or land, but acknow« 
ledged, like the plainest rights of property, wherever civi- 
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lization has extendeddts influence. An author either has 
a natural and just right of property in his production, or 
he has not. If he has, it is one not to be bounded by 
^ace, or limited in duration, but, like that of the Indian 
to the bow and arrow he has shaped from^the sapling and 
reeds of the unappropriated wilderness, his own exchi** 
sively and forever. 

With regard to the influence which British literature 
exercises in forming the p<^ular mind and character in 
this country, we see no cause to fear unfavouraUe re- 
sults, if American literature, to which we naturally look 
to counterlust the eril tendencies of the former, is not ex. 
eluded, l^ reason of the incumbrance of copyright, from 
an equally extensive circulation. Leave error free to ^w 
where it listeth, so that truth is not shut out from the 
same channels. Give both an equal opportunity, and 
who can doubt to whom will bek>ng the victory f «* Who 
knows not,^' says John Milton, «* that truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty 7 She needs no policies, nor stra- 
tagems, nor licensings, to make her victorious. Those 
are the shifb and the defences that error uses against 
her power/' It was under the influence of British lite, 
rature exchisively, and in many instances of education 
obtained in British colleges, that oar national indepen- 
dence was asserted and achieved; and it woukl be 
stranj^e, indeed, if weshoi]^ be rendered now unmindAil 
of its vahie, by the tawdry and sickening aristocracy 
which bedizens the pages of British novels and romances. 
^ The men who write the ballads " are not those whom a 
copyright stimulates into the exercise of their powers ; 
\md if they were, the Americans, thank heaveir ] are not 
the peoi^e whom ballads move with irresistible influence. 
We go to oar political afikirs, asi mathematicians go to' 
tiieir abstruse labours ; with their intellectual en^gies 
18* 
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screwed to too high a pitch, to be shaken from their pur* 
pose by the sounding d* brass or the tinging of cymbals. 
We turn now to a consideration, of the article of oinr 
correspondent, who has ingeniously erected his structure 
<>f logical arguments on a foundation furnished by our* 
•selves. Our position that an author has an exclusive 
natural right of property in his manuscript, was meant 
to be understood only in the savie sens^ that a mechanic 
has an exclusive natural right of property in the results 
of (liskbour. The mental process by which he contrived 
tboee^ results are not, and cannot prop^ly be rendered, 
exclusive property ; since the bright ofa-firee exercise of 
our thinking faculties is given by nature to aU mankind, 
and the mere fact that a given mode <^ doing a thing has 
be^n t^umght of by one, does not prevent the same ideas 
presenting themselves to the mind of another and should 
not prevent .hin» from a.pecfect.Uberty of acting upon 
|hem. The right which we concede to tbs author is thd 
right to the results of his manual labour* The right 
which is claimed fbr him is the right to the ideas which 
enter into his niind, and to which he gives a permanent 
f^nd conununicableformby writing ^hem downupcm paper« 
But wh^n we pa^s from corporeal to incorporeal pro- 
pertly, we immediately enter intp a region beset with in* 
numerable difficulties. The question first naturally 
ariaefi, wher^d does this exdiasive right of property in 
ideas, commence ? The limits of corporeal property are 
9xaot, definite, and always ascertainaUe. Those of in« 
corporeal prop^ty are vague hnd indefinite, uid subject 
to continual dispute. The rights of corporeal property 
may be asserted, without the poanbility of^infringing any 
other iifedividual's righto. Those of incorporeal fvoperty 
QViy obviously give riye to.conflicttng claims, all equally 
weU/ounded. If yoiicatcha.fisl^inthesea, or shoot a 
bird in the forest, it is yours, the reward of your patience. 
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toil, or skill ; and no other human being can set up an 
adverse claini. But if you assert an exclusive right to 
a particular idea, you cannot be sure that the very same 
idea did not at the same moment enter some other mind* 
This is obviously and frequently true with respect ^o 
single thoughts, and it will readily be conceived thi^ it 
fnay happen wit^ tespect to a series. Language, is the 
common prq>erty of all mankind, and the power of 
thought is their common attribute. Shall you then say 
to a person who has expressed certain ideas in certain 
words, you shall have an exclusive right of property in^ 
those ideas so expressedv and no other human being shall 
ever use the same sentimentst without incurring a pe« 
nahy for hfe tresspi^ t ^ 

If the aut^cn* has a natural right of property in the 
Meas of his mind, c^nce committed to paper, it is a right 
whioh^ oiught to be omveisally moknowledged, and he 
Bhould be alk>wed to enjoy exchnively the profit of Hbe 
vme of his |vfoperty in every civiliised nati^m of the world. 
But where does this right commence 1 How mftny ideas 
must foe joined together before they constitute «^ pro* 
^rtyt If a man construct adf edifice, every brick ox 
board of the entire fabric is bis. He may sell it, or lend 
it, or convert it to what use he will ; but no one can take 
it against his consent without committing a robbery. Is 
the author's edifice of ideas equally his, in its c<»npoiient 
materials^ as well as in their aggregate combinationl 
£very sentence, ^haps, contains to idea, so natural 
that it is lik^y to occur to many minds, and expressed in 
such obvious language, that the Eiame terms substantially 
would probably sugg^t themselv^ to till. His work is 
made up of such [Sentences. In what then consists his 
right of property t Is each particular sentence a proper- 
ty t Or do they not become property until joined toge. 
thert 
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But the subjects of books are various. Some are 
flights of imagination ; some are records of &cts. In 
one, history relates her^sober details ; in another, science 
demonstrates his abtruse propositi<»is. , In all these, in. 
tellectual labour, i» exerted ; but is the fruit of that intel- 
lectual labour property in all cases alike 1 > Are th^ medi- 
tations of the poet property in the same sense with the 
calculations of the mathematician ; and has each an ex- 
olusiveright to the results of his labour? Before you 
aiMwer this in the affirmative, you should reflect that the 
processes of mathema^al calcul^ion are the same 
throughout the world, and that the end aimed at by them 
is ako identical. A book <^ mathematics is a book of 
calculations, conducted according to certain invariaUe 
and universidly aclmowledged principles ; andthou^ to 
compose it requires perhaps intense intellectual exertion^ 
yet it calte fo|r no original ideas or discoveries. Two ma* 
thenuitictans, one in France, lor instance, and the oth^ 

* here, may easily .be supposed toiling through the same 
processes at the. same moment, and accomplish resuUi 
exactly the same. Which has the exclusive right of pro- 
perty in his production! Which shall be permitted to 
publish his book, and proclaim to the other, and to all 
the work], I alone. am invested with the rights of author, 
ship ? 

Many of the most interesting and valuable works are 
mere records of discoveries in experimentol science. 
But two philosophers may at the sano^ time be engaged, 
in different parts of the world, in the same series of ex* 

'perim^nts, and m|iy both hit on the same result. The 
discovery, as mere fHrc^rty, is only ' valuable perhaps 
through the medium of publication; yet shall the right 
of publishing he restricted to one, and if the othef pre- 
mime to tell the same philosophical facts, shall he be con* 
sidered a species of felon 7 The law of patents rests ccm- 
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{essedly od the same {mnciple as the law of copyright* 
They both pretend to hare natural and obvious justice 
for their fonndaticMi. The inventor of a new applicaticm 
of the priiM^iples of mechanics claims a right of exclusive 
property in the fruit of his intelleetttat labour, not lest 
than the writer of a poem or a pky. Tet some of the 
most valuaUe iuventioas which have ever been given to 
mankind have. been produced simultaneoudy, by differ- 
ent mindsy in different parts of the world. It is uncer- 
tain to this day to whom men are indebted for the appli. 
Cfatiicm of the magnetic needle to navigation ; and the 
hoDour of the discovery of the art of printing is yet & 
matter of dispute. While Franldinwas pursuing hit 
electrical experiments in Philadiriphia, the philosophers 
of Pads were engaged in similar investigations, and with 
similar success. Bittenhouse, when.he planned his com- 
plicated and ingenious Orrery^ knew not that such an 
instrument had already been completed, which was dee- 
tin^d to perpetuate the name of its inventor. NewUm 
aiid Leibnitz each claimed the exditoive honour of their 
method of fluxions ; and many more instances might be 
adduced, if we had leisure to pursue the subject, of such 
jarring and incompatible claims to exclusive property in 
the fruits of intellectual labour. The cases we have 
stated will sufficiently show that there cannot be, in the 
nature of things, a positive and absolute right of exclu- 
sive property in processes of thought, which different 
ininds may be engaged in at the same moment of time. 
Two authors, without concert or intercommunion, may 
describe the same incidente, in language so nearly iden* 
ticai that the two books, for aU purposes of sale, shall be 
the same. Yet one writer may make a free gift of his 
production to the public, may throw it open in common ; 
and then what becomes pf the other's right of property? 
The remarks which we have thus far offered go merely 
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to assail the position of the Datural right c^ property in 
ideas, as existing anterior to law, or independent of it. It 
is essential to the establishmeat of such a natural right, 
that it should be shown to be distin<^t property, which 
absolutely and wholly belongs to some one individuid, 
and can . belong to no other than he. Tlie labour <^ 
your hands belongs to you ; for no other individual in 
the world "performed that labour, or achieved its particu- 
lar results. But the labour of your mind can produce 
only ideas, which may be common to many mi^ds, and 
which are not susceptiUe of being distinguished by marks 
of peculiar property. Another person falling, under 
similar circuntatances, into t|ie same mood of cogitation, 
may produce ideas— not merely similar — ^not another set 
of perfect resemblance to the first — ^not a copy— but 
identipally the same. There is an inherent difliculty in 
fixing limits to incorporealtty. The regions of thoc^ght, 
like those of the air, are theoommon property of aQ 
earth's creatures. 

We do not offer the crude oboervatioos which we haye ^ 
here made as a full answer to our corre^>ondent's argu. 
ment ; for we mean to reserve the question for a more 
ddiberateand careful discussion in another number. But 
we merely put them forth as.sofne of the reasons which 
lead us to deny thi^t the author and inventiM: have any 
property in the fruits of their inteUectual lid>our, bey^id 
that degree in which it is incorporated with their physi. 
cal labour. 
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A^VIOLENT STORM AT WASHINGTON. 

[From the Plaindealer, February 11, 1837.] 

Blow wind and crack your cheek ! rage ! Uow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drcnch'd our steeples, drown'd the cocks I ^ 

You sulphurous and thoiight-e?:ecuting fires, 

Yamt couriers to oak-cleatmg thunderbolts, 

Singe my whke head'! 

Here I stand 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man : 
But yet I call you, servile ministers ! 

Shakspeark. 

/ Both houses of Congress,, on Monday last, exhibited 
a stormy scene. \ In both, the question of the abdition of 
slavey wi^ tjiie d^use of commotion, and it came ap in 
both on the presentation of memorials : thus showing how 
utt^ly absurd is tiie attempt of the southern members, 
and of those recreant men of the north who eoHeague 
with them, to stave eff discussion, and^stifle the freedom 
<tf speech* la the Senate, Mr. Calhoun put himself promi* 
Bently forward again, as the champion of slavery. This 
statesman has many properties which force the mind 
continually to draw an analogy between him and the 
diief of die fallen angels, as ikscribed by Milton. <^ Bad 
ambition" is his prevailing characteristic, and his desire 
to rule engrosses every sentiment and motive of action. 
In. regard to davery, he unscrupulously stands forward 
as the asserter of the most monstrous and startling para* 
doxes. He 10 not content to speak of slavery as an in. 
curable ill, entailed upon the southern states by a former 
race of men, which they are now obliged to endure, na 

, there is no mode of remedy that is not worse than the 
disease ; but he avows, in the most positive and authori- 

. tative manner, that slavery is not an evil; that it is a 
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heaven-appointed institution: that it is a condition 
attended with the happiest and most benign reei^s to 
both mastery and slaves, to both the European and Afri- 
can race ; and that he who would put an end to it is 
not only an enemy to the southy but to the great cause 
of human happiness. Such was the tenor of Mr. Cal- 
houn's remarks last Monday; and Mr. Rives, by ad- 
mitting slavery to be an evil, drew down upon himself 
from the dictatorial Senator a rebuke so sharp as to sound 
almost like a maledicticm. Mr. Calhoun was not con- 
tent with eulogizing the happy and Arcadian condition 
of the slaves of the south, but he must needs launch de- 
risive and scornful epithets at those whom he was pleased 
to consider as ikeuwhite daoet of ike nor&t^ namdy, the 
honest and free labourers, who earn their livelihood by 
voluntary and requited toil, working when they please^ 
and for whom they please, and when they please resting 
from their labours. Mr. Calhoun must know very kttki 
c€ human nature, if he ii not aware that remarks of this 
kind aggravate, rather than check, the seal of those en- 
gaged in the cause of abolition. He mmBi know rtill 
less of human nature, if he supposes that tiie insolence 
and indignity with which the prayen of tfaoosands 
of respectable petitioners are treated, are calcula- 
ted to abate their zeal in the cause in vriith, tiwy 
have engaged. Violence and oontumdy are not ths 
weapons by which entbHfliasm is turned aside from its 
object. They who madly stamp uppn a fire^ but angwr 
its sparks to fly into their own ftces. ^< Ohstmcting vio- 
lence" (such is the language of the Areopagitka) << meet% 
for the most part, with an event utteriy opfosite to the 
end which it drives at Instead of suppressing sects and 
schisms, it raises them and invests them with reputation. •* 
Mr. Calhoun's course in regard to abolition is strongly 
calculated to have this effect. 
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The tempest raged much more furiotisly in the House 
of Itepresentatives than in ,the Semite, and Mr. Adams^ 
the Massachusbtts Madman, as the Albany Argus 
terms him, was the chief ohject of its fary. This gentle- 
man had the audacity to ask the Speaker if a petition 
which he held in his hands, purporting' to come from cer- 
tain daoes^ was to be considered as embraced in the reso* 
httioa adopted on the 10th of last mcmtb, to the effect that 
sdl petitions aMl naemorials, relating to the subject of 
slarery, dire^y or indirectly, should be laid oh the ta. 
ble* without discussion. We are free to admit that we 
do not entirdy approve the course taken by Mr. Adams 
on this subgeot. SfaiTes hare no absdute constitutional 
right of petition; and to ofier' a petition from such per* 
sons, therefore, or Inring it in any way to the attention 
of dw house, was calculated .to excite angry feelii^ 
without the warrant of that clear and indisputaMe right 
pn which Mr. Adams has i^ood secure in aU his previous 
proceedings. He had a most undoubted right to ask \hB 
question of the admissibility of ^e petition, however ; 
andthe Ti<d0iice which the simfile inquiry gave rise to 
is a strong iUustmtiMi of the unhAppy temper of the south, 
in. relation to a question which ttiust and win be discussed, 
and which every attempt to put off by violence but causes 
to be pressed up<m them with more earnestness and zeal. 
It is 'strange that they ^lould be infatuated to such a 
degree of Uindness op this subject as not to perceive that 
the very* measure they were on* the eve of perpetrating-^ 
the expulsion of Mr. Adanis from the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the exercise of freedom of speech, not only 
within the. bounds of the Constitution, but even within the 
rules of parliamentary practice — would have done more 
to advance the abolition- of slavery, than all his legisla. 
tive efforts, if listened to without interruption, and an- 
swered with temper and decorum, could possibly effect in 
Vol. it.— 19 
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a much longer period than probably yet remains to him 
to exercise his heroic s^eal and' firmness in the great 
cause of human emancipation. 

Nothing can be more preposterous than the ground 
taken by Mr. Bynum, << that an attempt to present a me- 
morial from a slave or a free negro is a contempt of the 
House." That a slave has no express constitutional 
right to petition is readily conceded ; but it is certainly 
within the constitutional competency of a member to 
ask if it be the pleasure of the house to listen to a p^ition 
from a slave. As for the free negro, the act which eman- 
cipates him makes him a citizen, and invests him with 
an inalienable right of -petition — a right equal to that of 
Mr. Bynum, or of any other citizen whateirer* The 
Constitution makes no distinctions as to creed or cdour, 
but secures to <*the people/' be they white or black, 
** the ri^t peaceably to assembfe, and petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redresb of grievances." If the resolution, 
therefore, had been passed, in any of the forms in which 
it was proposed, and Mr. Adams had been called to the 
bar to receive the censure of the House, Congress would 
have been guilty of such a gr^oss and palpable vidatton 
of the Constitution, and such an outrage on one of the 
trusted and honoured representatives of the free citizens 
of a great sUite, as would have raised a storm of indigoa. 
tion, to which the hubbub among the slaveholders in the 
House of Representatives would be but as the commo. 
tion of a turbulent pool compared with the angry heavings 
of the ocean in a tempest. 
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MEEK AND GENTLE WITH THESE 
BUTCHERS. 

V 

[From tJk PUmdealmr, Fehu^ry 18, 1837.] 
It will be seen, by our paragraph under the proper 
head, thai Mr. Bt^y introduced a propoMtkm into the 
Board of Aldermen last Wednesday evMiing, the object 
of which is graeioualy to pemutall butchers to eell meat 
in their own ahopi, provided tiiey tiJce out a Ucenae, at' 
an expense of fifty dollars, and enter into some sort of 
security that they. will open only a. single riiop. This 
proposition is not to be considered as containing the 
riews of its mover as to the degree of freedom which the 
citiaen sh<iuld be permitted to enjoy in the business of 
dealing in meat; for that individual has distinguished 
himself, for a good while past, as the eariMst opponent 
of the unjust and arbitrary restraints and limitations 
vAuch are imposed on that branch of traffic, giving a 
monopoly to a few, and forcing the citizen to pay a price 
much greater than would be asked, if competition were 
left free to regulate the supply to the demand. But the 
resolution of Mr. Brady was probably framed with re- 
ference to his pro^>ect of success in any measure tend- 
ing towards anenlargement of the bounds of the butchers' 
monopoly ; and in that view of it he is entitled to thanks 
for the measure. But what a sorry picture does nojt 
this {HTOceeding exhibit to us of the ignorance and tyran- 
ny of our municipal legislators ! It is sdicited, as a 
measure of fireedom, that a free citizen, as free and in- 
telligent as any member of the Common Council, may 
be permitted to follow a respectable and useful calling, 
provided he brings proof that he faithfully served the full 
teirm of apprenticeship to that branch of business, gives 
bonds that he will pursue it only within a specified limit. 
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and pays into the public treasury a large sum of money 
for the gracious permission which the fathers of the city 
vouchsafe to him ! C^ any thing be a greater outrage 
of common sense than these stipulations ? Can any Ihing 
be in more palpable and direct viola^n of the most oh* 
TMias Natural rights ? Can > any thing,, even under the 
despotic goreiramegBft of Czan^ Autoccats, and Gfand' 
Seignors, be aMm arbitrary, unequal, oppremye, andnn. - 
JQstt The prohibitioiis' and reatrictions vit^n which 
butchers are ckoumscribed, may, with equal wai^rant of 
propriety, be drawn round other callings. There is as 
much reason why ^e Common Coanei) diouM take up- 
on themseires to regsdate your prifva^ afiaifs, reader, or 
our own* They may, with equal grace, ordain that no 
carpenter, or taikn*, or hatter, or shoemak^, shall open a 
eiiop, except he served a regi^r apprentioeship to ^e 
business, gires bonds that he will open bti^ one, and pays 
a large bonus into tike general cofi^rs for <« the blessing* 
of liberty," in that case extended to him. Doctors, law- 
yers, merchants, and ministers of the- gospel, are not less 
liable than butchers to this municipal -supervision and 
control ; and there is quite as much reason, in relation 
to every one of those vocations, why it should be limited 
and regulated by the Common Council, as there is in the 
case of butchers. We hope that amdng tiioee who have 
undertaken this bosiness on free trade principles, there 
are some citizens spirited enough to resist the present or- 
dinances, and defy the inquisitorial pow^r which e,t« 
tempts to tyrannize over them. We should like to see 
the question tried whether we are, in iact, mere serfo and 
vassals, holding our dearest privileges but by the sufier- 
ance of our municipal servants, or whether we-are in 
truth freemen, possessed of certain inalienable lights, 
among which is that of pursuing, unmole^ed, and in our 
own way, any oaliinj which does not interfere with the 
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rightfl of Others, subject only to the impositions of an 
equal tax. 



THE WAY TO CHEAPEN FLOUR. 

[From the PUundealer, February 18, 1887.] 
OuB paper contiains, undel* the appropriate head, an 
aeoount of the daring and causeless outrage which dis- 
gntced bar citj last Mondjpiy evening. There n^ver was 
a riot, in any plate, on any previous occasion, for which 
there existed less pretence. There is no circumstance 
to extenuate it, in any of the aspects in^ which it can be 
viewed. The only alleged excuse is the high price of 
flour, and a suspicion which it seems was entertained, 
tibat the price was in part occasioned by a combihation 
among the dealers. But this suspicion has not only no 
foundation in fact, but if it were well founded, if it were an 
established truth too notorious for contradiction, it would 
afford no .sort of justification dr shadow of excuse to any 
portion of the community to commit acts of violence, and 
much lees to that ^rtion which was chiefly concerned in 
this disgraceful tumult* 

The chief actors in the riot of Monday evening were, 
beyond question, fiiembecs of some of the numerous asso* 
ciations of artisans and labourers affiliated under the gen- 
eral name of the- Trcuktf Unkm. What, let us ask, is 
the very first and cardinal object of the Trades Union t 
To enable Mxmr, by the means of combination, and of 
exten^ve mutual countenance and co*6pe'ration, to com- 
mand its* own price. And is ' not hhour as much a ne- 
cessary of life as Jlour ? Is it not, in fact, more indis-* 
pensable? Is it not the chief, the prime, the very first 
Aeeess^ry of man, in his social organization ? What 
woo^ this city do for a week, nay, for a single day, if 
19* 
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labauTf in all its yarieties of form and application, i^ioold 
wholly and obstinately refuse to perform its offices ? It 
does not require any great fertility of imagination to pic- 
ture the social anarchy, the chagtic confusion, into which 
the whole frame of things would be thrown. Tet it is to 
enable it, on occasion, to do this, or, as the only alterna- 
tive, to compel capiud to pay whatever prioe it chooses t6 
exact, that the combination of different mechanic and 
operative crafts and callings has been formed. And 
these v^ry people, thus combining to createi a eftet» a 
monopoly of the chief necessary of life, are so enraged by 
the mere suspicion that the dealers in flour— « commodi* 
ty for which there are many substitutes, and not tndis- 
l^nsable if there were none— have followed their example 
that they assault the doors and windows of their store- 
houses with stones, crowbars, and levers, break down all 
llMurriers, scatter their piiq>erty to the winds, and eiwi 
tear, into irrevocable fragments, their most valuable 
books and accounts ! 

Was there ever a more oauseless and disgraceful out. 
rage t It is disgraceful to the city, that a sufficient por^ 
tion of its inhabitants to commit such causeless destnio* 
tion should be animated by such a .fiendish spirit It is 
more disgrac^eful, that its municipal authorities^ those to 
whom the preservation of the public peace is entrusted, 
should sleep so soundly on their posts> when the loud roar 
of riot is on the gale^ and the work of ruthless violence is 
going on, d^iberately and without interruption, in bread 
day, and in one of the most frequented and populoQH 
parts of the metropblis. If ev^ tbei municipal history of 
the American cities shall be written, that portion, which 
relates to New- York should be inscjibed on a page pf 
black. Nothing can prordce our dull and comatose po- 
lice to the show of a little timely vigilance. At oae 
time, stirred up l^ a seditious print of jOie most proffigata 
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character, an incendiary spirit breaks out in the commu- 
nity, first brutally attacking the poor negro in the street, 
then rushing to assault the dwellings of those distinguish- 
ed as the negro's friends ; and finally breaking^tumultu- 
ously into the churches dedicated to the worship of God ; 
and it is not till the last moment, till the very altars are 
desecrated, that th^ pdtce awake from their slumbers, 
and, raiding their drowsy eyes, inquire what all the tu« 
mult is about ? At another time, the same inflammatory 
jbuHial calls upon the people, amidst the excitement of a 
most angry political contest, <«to arm and strike a blow 
for liberty,' '.and to « kill the damned Irish ! "—and again 
the police doze in unstartled security, until the pave- 
ments are actually stained with human blood ! On a 
third occasion this same ruffian leader of tumult and sedi. 
tion gives open and audacious warning to the magistrates 
that he means to lead a mob to the theatre, and drive^ an 
Unoffending actorfr^ the stage. <* To be forewarned is 
, to 1)0 forea'rmed,'' acfcording to the, old saying ; but it 
does not apply to the municipal authorities of this city. 
They ^take no steps to prevent the premeditated out- 
rage. They have no force stationed to meet the ruffian 
at the threshold, and hUrl him back from his bad design. 
He is permitted to go on without interruption ; and it is 
only when the work of malice is accomplished, that the 
police awake, and ask what is the matter t In regard to 
this latest outrage, a fbreknowledge of the intentions of 
those who instigated the disorder seems to have been 
equally without effisct, unless it was the effect to throw 
them into a more perfect apathy. It will be seen by the 
statement which we have copied, that a previous intima- 
tion of the me^litated outrage fell into the hands of the 
municipal authorities, by an accident which almost looks 
like providential interposition, jftut if the dead should 
rise from the grave to warn them^ it is doubtful whether 
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the supernatural visitation would rous^ our magistrates 
into timely activity. 

With regard to the question of combination we wish to 
be distinctly understood. If the dealers of flour bad com- 
bined to monopolize the article, and to fix a high price 
upon it, we would hold them answerable for their conduct 
neither to the civil law nor to mob law, but to the inevi- 
table penalties of a violation of the laws of trade. In 
the same way, when labourers combine to fix the priee 
of labour, we woidd hold them responsible only to those 
natural and immutable principles of trade which will in- 
fallibly teach them their error, if they do not graduate the 
price according to the relations of d^nand and supply. 
We' are for leaving trade free ; and the right to combine 
is an indispensable attribute of its freedom. - 

That the price of flo^r is not the result of combination, 
but of causes which lie much deeper, we fully believe. 
One of those causes is a deficient crop ; but the chief 
cause of the enhancement in prioe^ not of that article 
alone, but of every variety of commodity, is the vast in- 
flation which the paper currency has undergone in the 
last two years. It is not that exchangeable commodities 
have risen in value, but money, or that substitute for 
mcmey which the specially privileged banks issue, has de- 
preciated. The fluctuations in the currency must ne- ^ 
cessarily occasion equal fluctuations in money prices ; 
and these fluctuations "must necessarily be exceedingly 
oppressive to many, since all commodities do not instant- 
ly rise and fall in exact relative proportion, but require, 
some a longer, and some a shorter tim^, to be adjusted to 
new standards. The clergyman and the accountant on 
stated salaries, the tradesman who sells his ar,ticles accord- 
ing to a price fixed l^ ancient custom, and very many 
others, cannot immediately increase their demands as 
the pripe of other things inc^ase ; and such are afiected 
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most iojnriously by the e<mttniial anginentfttioii of paper 
money, resulting from the incorporation, et ^ry year, of 
whole herds of specially privileged bankers. 

The true way to make flour cheap, and beef cheap, 
and aU the necesearftes of lifo cheep, is, not to attack the 
dealers in those artilflefl, and e^rew their oommodities in 
the streets, b«iC to exereise, threugh Ihe ballot boxes, the 
legitivnate inHiNMice whtoh every citizen possesses to put 
an elid, at once and forever, to a 83rstem of moneyed mo* 
nopolies, which impoverish the poor to enrich the rich ; 
which, building up.a ckss of kHrdly aristocrats ot the <me 
hand, and degrading the mass into wvetehed serfs on 1ib0 
other ; and which has ahready exercised a ¥a8t and most 
pernicious influence in demoralizing both the educated 
and the ignorant <^Mses of society — both those who fat^ 
tan on the spoils of the paper-predatory system, and 
those from whose very fc^ood the spoils are wrung. 



RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN THE FRUITS OF 
INTELLECTUAL LAJBOUR. 

[Fr^m t^ Plamd$tUerf February d5, 1837.] 

Wn have provoked such odds against us, in the oon« 
test on the subject of the rights of property in intellectual 
productions, thi^ we do not knew but that it would be 
^ the better part of valour*' to quit the fidd incontinen^y* 
To emulate the conduct of the ix>ld knight whose deter, 
mined heroism isreeorded in Cheey CAofe, and who, when 
his legs were o^ «• stiU fought upon his stumps," might 
asem, in sucba dispute as we are engaged in, rather cen. 
surable obstinacy^ than praiseworthy courage. Or if it 
provoked a sau)e, it would probably be one, not of appro, 
bation, but of that kin^ which we bestow on the logical 
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prowess of GoUsmithls Sekutmaiferf who could ai^ue 
after be was vanquished, as jBom&OJlefjPtimto. continues 
to fight after he is killed* 

There is one motive, hovever« which might not be 
without some weight with us to persist in the contro- 
versy, even aAer being convinced wejwud espoused the 
wrong side. If our doing so wevM continue to draw 
such writers into the field as we have, heretofore had to 
contend with, we should not be witbout excuse; as their 
forcible reasoning and perspicuous style would far more 
than counterpoise the influence of our erroneous opin- 
kms, exert what ingenuity we might to establish thepi. 
., But we choose to ded ingenuously with our readers* 
We took up arms to. battle for . the truth, and shall lay 
them down the moment we find we have inadvertently 
engaged on the side of her advetsaries. That we are 
shaken in the opinions we have heretofore expressed, we 
freely admit* The idioeyncracies of style, to use the 
term aptly employed in the eloquent communication an- 
nexed, are marked with such distinctness, that a bare 
phrase of three or four words, from a writer of admitted 
genius, is often so characteristic and peculiar, as to in. 
dicate its source at once, even to those who have no recol- 
lection of its origin, but who judge of it as a connoisseur 
V does of a painting* 

How ftur this peculiar mode of expression can be c<m- 
sidered property on die principles of natoral justice^ the 
-question in dispute* We are not entirely convinced that 
we have taken wrong ground on this subject 5 yet we by 
no means feel so confident of the correctness of our opin- 
ions as we did when we put them forth. One thing seems 
to us, and has all along seemed, very dear : if the authw 
has a natural right of property in the products of bisin- 
tellectual labour, it ought to be acknowledged a$ exten- 
sively as the capitalist's right of property in his money, or 
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the merchant's in his goods. It is a common law right, 
not a right by statute, maugre all decisions to the con- 
trary* If, on the other hand, his right is derived from a 
kw founded on views of expediency, instead of the prin- 
ciples of natural jdstice, we revert to our first position, 
that the greatest good of the greatest number would be 
more eff^tually promoted by the total abrogation of 
copyright property. 

Let the claim of natural right be established, and we 
i^ould be among the last to invade it ; but concede that 
the question rests on any other basis, and we think we 
should have no great difficulty in showing that the gene^ 
ral welfare would be advanced by abolishing the principle 
of exclusive property in written compositions, as it is 
never asserted in those which are merely spoken. 



THE BLESSINGS OF SLAVERY. 

[From th€ PlaindeaUr, February 35, 1337.] 

Am extraordinary odloqny took plac^ in the United 
States Senate, some short time since, between Mr. Rives 
and Mr. Calhoun, on the subject of ^avery, in which the 
latter aenator maintained, with much vehemence, that 
[^very is not an «vii, but *< a good, a great good," and 
reproached Mr^ Rives, in sharp terms, for admitting the 
e^trary. A» his remarks were reported by the steno- 
graphers, at the time, they contained some very insulting 
allusions to the free labourersof the northern states, whom 
Mr. Calhoun spoke of inihe most contemptuous terms as 
serfs and vaslsals, far beneath the negro bondmen of the 
south in moral degradation. An elaborate report was some 
days afterwards published in the Washington papers, 
which probably had undergone the revision of the seve* 
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ral speakers ; and frcnn that the offensiTe expressioBS 
relative to the free citizens of the north were wholly 
omitted. 

What is left ojf Mr, Calhoun's remarks contains only 
the sentiments which^ it is presumed, be stands ready, 
afler leisure for csoreiul n^ieditation, to maintain before the 
world) and we shall therefore use only that repott for 
comment. 

• The holding that slavery is not an -evil, <*.but a good,- 
a great good," is not << in the slightest degree inconsist. 
ent with the highest principles of freedom ! " Not at all ; 
no more than holding that despotism is better than a re- 
presentative government is inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of democracy ; that tumult and sedition ace better 
than social order is incon«i3teDt with those principles 
which constitute the foundation of society ; or that athe- 
ism and blasphemy are inconsistent with the principles 
of pure religion. Mr. Calhoun's proposition is a 
truism in the same degree that it would be to say, 
that a part is greater than the whole, or that two and 
two are nothing. 

But we must not continue in, this strain. We are not 
of the opinion with the dramatist desedbe^ by Sb^dan, 
who had discovered that the fillies and feiUes of society 
are si^jects unworthy oftba comic muse, which he con- 
tended should be taught to stoop only at the greater vices 
and blacker crimes of humanity. ^ Such monstrous senti- 
ment as are avowed by Mr. Calhoun do not seem to us 
to afford a suitable theme for irony. .They require to be 
treated in a tone oi strong indignation. They call for 
the severest anifl(iadversion* They demand the most 
serious and earnest strictures from every journalist who 
is really animated by the principles of freedom, and de. 
sires to render the newjspaper press such a paUadium of 
liberfy as it is susc^ible of being made. 
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We have Mir*. Calhoun's own warrant for attacking his 
positions, with all the fervour which a high sense of 
duty can give ; for we do hold from the bottom, of our 
soul, that slavery is an evil, a deep, det^table, damnable 
6vil ; an evil in all. its aspects ; an evil to the blacks, and 
a^eater evil to the whites; aneVil, moral, social, and 
political; ali^evil which shows itself in the languishing 
condition of agriculture at the south, in its paralyzed 
commerce, and in the prostration of the mechanic arts ; 
an evil that stares you in the ikce from uncultivated 
fields, and howls in your eai:s through the tangled recesses 
of the southern swamps and morasses. Slavery is such 
an evil that it withers what it touches. Where it id 
once securely establi0h^, the land becomes desolate, as 
the tree inevitably perbhes which the sea-hawk chooseflt 
for its nest.; while freedom, on the contrary, flourishes 
like the tannen,* « on the lofliest and least sheltered 
rocks," and clothes with its refreshing verdure what, 
without it, w^uld frown in naked and incurable sterility. 
. Jf any one desires an illustration of the opposite in- 
fluences of slavery and freedom, let him look at the two 
sister states of Kentucky and Ohio. Alike in soil and cli- 
mate, and divided only by a river, whose translucent wa« 
ters reveal, through n^riy th0 whole breadth, the sandy 
bottom over which they sparkle, how different are they in 
all the rjespects over which man has control ! On the 
one hand, the air is vocal with the mingled tumult of a 
vast and prosperous population. Every hill side smiles 
with an abundant harvest ; every valley shelters a thriving 
village; the click of a busy mill drowns the prattle of every 
rivulet, and all the multitudinous sounds of business denote 
happy activity in every branch of social occupation. 

This is the state which, but a few years ago, slept in 
the unbroken solitude of nature. The forest spread an 

♦The Alpine fir tree. See Childe Harold, canto IV. 20th stanza. 
Vol. 11.-20 
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intenninable canopy of shade over the dark soil, on which 
the fat and useless vegetation rotted at ease^ and through 
the dusky vistas of the wood only savage beasts and more 
savage men prowled in quest of prey* The whole land 
now blossoms like a garden. The tall and interlacing 
trees have unlocked their hold, and bowed before the 
woodman's axe. The soil is disencumbered of the mossy 
trunks which had reposed upon it for ages. The rivers 
flash in the sunlight, and the fields smile with waving 
harvests. This is Ohio, and thi^ is what freedom has 
done for it* 

Now let us turn to Kentucky! and note the opposite 
influences of slavery. A narrow and unfrequented path 
through the close and sultry can^brake conducts us to a 
wretched hoveL It stands in the midst of an unweeded 
field, whose dMapidated enclosure scarcely protects it from 
the lowing and hungry kine. Children half^clad and 
squalid, and destitute of the buoyancy natural to th^r 
age, lounge in the sunshine, while their parent saunters 
apart to watch his languid slaves drive the ill.appointed 
team a^field. This is not a fancy picture. It is a true 
coj^ of one of the features which make up the aspect of 
the state^^'-and of every state where the moral leprosy of 
slavery covers the people with its noisome scales. A 
deadening lethargy benumbs the limbs of the body poli- 
tic. A stupor settles on the arts of life. Agriculture 
reluctantly drags the plough and harrow to the fields only 
when scourged by necessity^ The axe drops from the 
woodman's nerveless hand |;he moment his fire is scantily 
supplied with fuel ; and the fen, undrained, sends up its 
noxious exhalations, to rack with cramps and agues the 
frame already too much enervated by a moral epidemic, 
to creep beyond the sphere of the material miasm. 

Heaven knows we have no disposition to exaggerate 
the deleterious influences of slavery. We wouki radier 
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pause far within the truth, than transgress it ever se 
little. ^ There are evils which it invariably generates a 
thousand times more pernicious than those we have 
&intly touched. There are evils which affect the moried 
character, Bud poison the social relations, of those who 
breathe the atmosphere of slavery, more to be deplored 
than its paralyzing influence on their physical coto.. 
dition. 

Whence comes the hot ?ind imperious temper of south* 
em statesmen, but from their unlimited domination over 
their fellow-men? Whence comes it that •* the church* 
going beU," so seldom fills the air with its pleasant music, 
inviting the population to religious worship ? Whence 
comes it that Sabbath schools diffuse to so small a num- 
ber of their children the inestimable benefits of educa- 
tion? Whence comes it that the knife and the pistol 
are so readily, resorted to for thfe adjustment of private 
quarrel? 

The answer to these and many kindred questions, will 
sufficiently show that slavery is indeed an evil of the 
most hideous and destructive kind ; and it therefor^ be- 
comes the duty of every wise and virtuous man to exert 
himself to put it down. ' 

The proof which Mr. Calhoun adduces of the blessings 
of slavery, so far as the slaves themselves are concerned, 
that they double in numbers in the same ratio with the 
whites, is, alas 1 susceptible of a very contrary interpre- 
tation. Do we not know that propagation is encouraged 
among them without reference to the limitations of mo- 
rality ? That promiscuous intercouri^e, without respect 
even'tothetarriers of consanguinity, is not merely permit- 
ted, but approved ? That the slaveholders say, in effect, 
« to 't luxury, pell-mell, for we lack soldiers ?** The insti* 
tution of marriage among the slaves is treated as an idle 
ceremony^ wd the restraints on sexud intercourse as pf 
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BO more obligation than upon the birds of the air, or the 
beasts of the field. This is a theme on which we are 
not desirous to expatiate; but it is a truth which ought 
to be told ; and more particularly ought it to be hurled 
back into the teeth of the southern champion of the 
blessings of slavery, when he adduces the fecundity of 
the slaves as a proof of the happiness of their condition. 



THE POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

[From the PlaindeaUr, February 25, 1837.] 
In our last number, we briefly alluded to"^ a question 
submitted to us by a correspondent, under the signature 
of " Citizen*" That question was, whether, in our opin- 
ion. Congress possesses the power to abolish slayery in 
the District pf Columbia, an() if so, what article or clause 
of the Constitution confers that power. We have since 
received another communication from the same source, 
renewing the question in a modified form : namely, 
whether Congress possesses the power to abolish slavery^ 
in the District of Columbia, without paying to the owners 
of the slaves an equivalent in money. ^ 

In our opinion, the power of immediate and uncondi- 
tional abolition is as clear as any other power conferred 
on the federal government. We consider it given by the 
sixteenth section of the eighth clause of the Constitution, 
which bestows on Congress- the power " to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation,* in ajl cases whatsoever ^^ over that 
District. Nor do we look upon the final clause of the 
fifth article of the amendments, which provides that pri- 
vate property shall not be t^ken for public use, without a 
just compensation, as at all abridging or definii^ the 
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origbial sobstantiye power, so far as this question is co^ 
corned. Congress, in the case supposed, would not take 
property for the public use* 

If we divide the phrase, take property for public ttse^ 
into three several parts, each part wilt sustain an argu- 

' ment to bear out our position. Congress does not <« take'* 
anything ; it is not ^'propertp^ which is taken ; and it 
is not taken ^for the public use.*' « 

V In the first place. Congress takes nothing, in the Con. 
atitutional sense. It merely amends or repeals a law or 
institution, under which persons, held to service under a 
peculiar tenure, are said to possess a peculiar value as 
property, in a limited signification of the term. The 
property is the labour o( the slave, and it is not held 
ab^olutely^ but under eertain conditions, imperative on the 
masters. Congress, in abolishing slavery, merely changes 
those conditions,' but takes nothings It has an unquestion- 
able constitutional power, in the same way, to abolish, in- 
st^tly and wholly, the system of protective duties. You 
may contend that ^e hasty^ exercise of this power would 
be a breach of public faith ; and all sudden and violent 
changes of legislation, under which capital has^ been 
largely invested, or industry drawn into particular chao. 
nels, undoubtedly are so, to a greater or less extent, ac 
. cording to the circumstaQced. But this does not touch 
the question of power. You could aot contend, with any 
show of reason, that such a repeal would be a violation 
of constitutional law. The Supreme Court would not 
set it aside on that ground. Yet, in such a case, Conr 
gress would take private property in the same sense that 
it would by abolishing the system of ipvoluntary servi. 
tude in the District of Columbia. It would not, in either 
hypothesis, take perperty in the constitutional meaning 
of the word. It is within the indisputable compe* 
iency of Congress to abolish the Post Office system, by 
20* 
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which act a myriad of citizens would be stfddeBly de- 
prived of their means of livelihood. Yet it would take 
nothing in the sense of the provision that enjoins the 
rendierin^ a just compensation. It might change the 
seat of government, by which the property of the citizens 
of Washington and its neighbourhood would undergo a 
vast depreciation, and, in some cases, absolute annihi- 
lation. Yet still it would take nothing demanding comr ^ 
pensation. 

Again, the next branch of the phrase, « prx^perty,^*' sup- 
plies the foundation for an equally cogent argument. 
Tbe Constitution does not recognize slaves as property^ 
in an absolute sense. It does not recognize them as 
property, in any sense, in the District of Columbia. It 
recognizes certain rights of masters, in the several states, 
in regard to <* persons held to service or labour** under 
the laws of such states; but it nowhere gives any coun- 
tenance to the idea that staves are considei^ property 
in the' meaning of the term as it is used, ill the fifth arti- 
cle of the amendments. The legislative power Of Con- 
gress over the District of Columbia, « in all case^ what- 
soever," will be readily admitted to be as great as- that of 
any state legislature over such state. Yet the condi- 
tions on which slaves are held to labour, in the slave 
states, is always, both in theory and practice, admitted 
to be a matter of legislative regulation. The legi^tive 
authority of every state mUkes regulations concerning 
the slaves, all of which have some tendency, more or less, 
to increase or diminish their value as mere property.^ 
But the principle that the state is bound to make com- 
pensation for any diminished value which may result 
from such rules has never been asserted. Thus, for^x- 
ample, the number of hours that a slave shall be required 
to labour is matter of regulation, in the discretion of the 
legislature. And if it decrees that he shall be compelled 
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to lalxMir but six hours where he was before obliged to 
laboui: ten, it obviously diminishes his v^ue as property* 
Yet the right to set up k claim, on this ground, for com- 
pensation, " for private property taken for public use," 
has never been aisserted. If the legislature may dimin- 
ish the hours of ^ve labour to six, it may diminish them 
tp three, or two, or one, or nothing. And Congress cer- 
taiiily possesses as ^reat latitude of legislative, power 
over the ten miles square which have been rendered up 
to its exclusive control, « in all cases whatsoever." 

Thor third division of the phrase, *^for public use^^\ 
furnishes as broad a basis for argument. If thcvslaves 
were taken from their masters in the District of Colum- 
bia, to work in the dock*yard, or the arsenal, or on board 
the g6vernment vessels, or in any other way from which 
the public would derive the' advantage of their labour, 
there might be room to demand compensaticm '* for pri. 
vate property taken for public use." But if we admit 
that they are taken, and that they are 'property , we shall 
still deny that they afe taken for public use. They are 
not tdkenj but enfranchised ; and not for the piMic use, 
but for their ^wn ; or rather^ not for use at all, but m 
compliancy with an exalted sense of the inalienable rights 
of humanity. 

But again : with regard to the. conditioli of ^just conu 
pens€Uion.^^ Here, if driven to the last outpost, we have 
still the means of making a successful stand. Congress 
cannot, in the liature of things, abolish slavery in the ' 
[District of, Columbia,. without rendering compensation ; 
and that it would be a full equivalent the slaveholders are 
themselves ready enough to maintain, when the argument 
answers their purpose. While slaves are held to service, 
masters are bound to support them. They are bound to 
support them in health and sickness alike, in infancy and 
age, in the vigour of their strength^ and in the feebleness 
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of decrepitude. This, as weoften hear boastfully averred, 
is more than adequate ooiopeiisatioo for their services. 
Southern orators are fond of expatiating on the arcadian 
condition of their blacks, whose lives are past under a 
patriarchal system, whose wants are supplied without any 
solicitude on their part, to whom the vicissitudes of the 
sefisons and the storms of state inring^no anxiety, and 
whose hearts^ free from corroding cares, may be yielded 
Vholly up to happiness. The laws impost all the du- 
ties of protection and maintenance on the masters, 
who, in that form, allege that they pay, for .the services 
they receive," more than could be earned by any other 
mode of requiting them. If this is true — and it is an ar- 
gument whidh is in every slaveholder's mouth, urged with 
all the fervour of conviction — ^then Congress, by abolish- 
ing the relation which now exists, wpuld, in releasing 
masters from their obligation^, yield more than ^ a just 
compensation for private property taken for public use.'* 
Thus, in whatever light we view this question, as 
limited by the last inquiry of our correspondent, we 
come to an affirmative conclusion with respect to thd 
ppwer of Congress over the subject of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 'We are of opinion, notwithstand. 
ing, as we before stated, that a careful consideration of 
e^opediencyf in the most exalted meaning of the word^ 
would restrain that body from the immediate exercise of 
its powers, in the respect in question. As this, however, 
is a branch of the subject not embraced in the interroga- 
tory of our querist, .we shall not pursue it at the present 
time; ^ 
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THE RETIREMENT OF ANDREW JACKSON. 

[Aom the Flaindealer, Marfih 4, 1837-] 
This day the admlDistration of Andrew Jackson ex* 
pires. This day completes a period that will shine in 
American history with more inherent and undying lustre, 
than an^ other which the chronicler has yet recorded^ or 
which perhaps will ever form a portion of our country's 
annals* 

Hpw. full of great events, greatly met, afld conducted 
to great issues, have been the eight little years which 
have now elapsed since^ndrew Jackson was summoned 
to the helm of state ! Equal to every exigency ; animat. 
ed by a single and strong desire to promote the true inte- 
rests of his country and of mankind ; possessed of firm- 
ness which no danger cpuld shake^ and sagacity which 
no artifice could delude^ how admirably he has discharge 
ed his momentous trust ! The infiexiUe honesty, the in« 
trepid heroism, and the ardent love of country, which 
distinguish his character, have been eminently displayed 
in all the various and difficult events of his loftV career. 
That career is now drawing to a close, and he retires to 
spend the brief remainder of bis existence in the seclu. 
sion of private life. He is accompanied by the benisons 
of a grateful people, and the plaudits x>f an admiring 
world. . ' 

For a little while longer, the clouds of prejudice, which 
forever brood over the field of party conflict, may obscure 
from the vision of some, still battling beneath them, the 
transcendent lustre of this heroic man's character ; but 
the day is at hand when his fame, compoised in an extra, 
ordinary degree of all the best elements of greatness, will 
be acknowledged by every tongue, and wake emotions 
of gratitude in every heart. The champion of equal 
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liberty, how constant, how esurnest, how successfolt have 
been his efforts in that high object of political achieye- 
ment ! By him have been established landmarks of po- 
pular rights which will stand as guides for the legislation 
of ages. By him, the tide of aristocratic innovation, 
which was silently washing away the basis of pur politi. 
cal fabric, has been tuijned bacH to its source^ and stayed 
by an impassable barrier. Schemes of legislation, which^ 
under ddusive dames were slowly aiid surely changing the 
character of our government, have by him been over- 
thrown. Improvident and corrupting expenditures have 
been arrested. An institutioti, which had struck its 
poisonous shoots into every state ' of the Confi^eracy, 
and was fast consolidating our system of sovereignties 
into an unmingled mass of empire, to become the prey of 
unbridled ambition, has been lopped frpm the republic, 
and cast prone upon the earth. ' 

In retiring from public life, Andrew Jackson leaves 
his government at a pinnacle of democratic greatness 
which renders it the gaze and wonder of the worlds He 
found it involved in debt ; be leaves it with a redundant 
treasury. He found it engaged in complicated ne^otia. 
tions \)dth foreign powers ; he leaves it with all conflict- 
ing claims adjusted, all entangled questions disintricated, 
and idl long protracted obligations fulfilled. Steadily 
adhering to that simple and sublime rule of national con- 
duct, which _he proclaimed at the outset, to ask nothing 
that is not clearly right, and submit to nothing that is 
wrong, the direct a^d manly character of American 
diplomacy, stan^ped with his own impress, has won the 
undisguised respect of aU the cabinets of Europe. 
- Already do those who survey our country from a point 
of distance that gives to their judgment something of the 
calmness and impartiality which will distinguish that of 
posterity, assign to Andrew Jackson a high piace among 
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those who stand highest on the^reeords of fame. To that 
list which comprises the names of those few most 
illustrious of men, whom all mankind admire for their 
abilities and revere for their virtues, who attract regard 
by the splendour oj^th«ir achievements and rivet it by the 
exalted purity of their motives and conduct ;/ ta that list, 
when the voice of both party detraction and praise, and 
the last echo of political or personal enmity or friendship 
shall long have -passed away will the future historian add 
the native of Andrew Jackson. While intrepid l)ravery, 
earnest patriotism, keen sc^acity, nice honour, inexora* 
ble honesty, and invincible firmness, are qualities to 
attract regard, mo long will posterity treasure that namO) 
and repeat it to their children, to waken emulation in their 
youthful miiids. 

The time is past when eulogy could be stigmatized as 
the fulsome clamour of , dis&embling selfishness; and it 
has just begun, when the voice of sincere praise, no 
longer hushed by the dsead of ungenerpus imputation, 
will speak put, louder and louder, till it swells into one 
universal and enduring acclaim, constituting <« the ap> 
plause of ages*" 



DIGNITY OF THE PRESS. 

[Fr<nntkePlaindealer^March4tl83S.] 
<< Your paper shoqld take a more dignified stand | 
and not condescend to notice the assaults of the degraded 
penny press. The price of your journal is such that it 
is taken only by readers of the more intelligent classes ; 
readers who despise the vulgarity of the penny newspa* 
pers, and who have cause to feel themselves afironted 
wh^n you give so large a i^ce, or any space^ indeed, to 
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a refutation of their absurdities. It seems to tney that 
a proper respect for your own dignity, as well as a proper 
respect for those into whose hands your lucubrations 
chiefly fall, ought to restrain you from giving additional 
circulation to the trash of the minor prints, which are 
suited only to the taste and capacities of the lower classes 
of people." — Extract from a letter to the Editor of the 
Pkdndedler. 

The admonition^ of our correspondent seem to us to 
proceed from a very narrW and incorrect view of the 
subject en which he touches. The real dignity of a pub- 
lic journal is to con9ult the dignity of truth ; and its 
proper object to exercise whatever influence it iffay 
possess to Mvance the cause of public morals; The pen- 
ny newspapers, with a single exception, ^iU bear a very 
favourable comparison with those of'higber prices ; and 
surely the mere circumdtance of cheapness ought npttoez- 
chide them from-the pale of honourable controversy. The 
small sum at which they are afforded does not diminish 
their dignity, but increases it ; because it enlarges the 
spheie of their circulation, and, in, the same proportion, 
augments their opportunity of usefulness. There are 
but few vocations, indeed, of superior elevation and 
importance, to that of the conductor of a penny print, if 
animated with a due sense of the responsibility of hjs 
office, and possessed of sufiicient intelligence; ihtcgrity, 
and firmness, for the adet)uate discharge of its functions. 
It is not true that his labours are confined to << the lower 
classes,'' and it is no argument against them if they were. 
Persons in all the gii&dations of society re^ those news- 
papers. You will find them on the merchant's des^ and 
the lawyer's table, on the tradesman's counter aiM the 
mechanic's shopboard. They penetrate into^the library 
of the divine, and the closet of the retired student. Go 
where you may^ you will discover that they have pre- 
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ceded you. Tou meet them in the mansions of the rich, 
and the hovels of the indigent. You encounter them 
in stages and on board of steamboats ; they salute you 
at the landing-places, and you find them in every tavern 
■prinkled along the road» One of the penny papers, we 
observe, claims a daily circulation of thirty thousand 
copies. If we allow that there are from three to four 
readers to every copy, which is a moderate estimate, we 
find, then, that the conductor of that print daily addresses 
himself to the minds, and, if he conducts his vocation with 
tolerable ability and integrity,^ exercises a large influence 
in forming the opinions and guiding the conduct, of a 
hundred thousand fellow-beings ! Is this a vocation with« 
out dignity t 

But it does not need that we should revert to th^ states 
ments of the penny papers with regard to the prodigious 
extent of their circulation, when the proofs of it obtrude 
themselves upon our attention at every step. And we 
are not of those who repine at this, but rejoice at it. 
We are not of thoscy either, who sneer at the penny 
press ; hot are disposed to meet it on equal terms, and, 
by answering its arguments with the same courtesy, and 
hj detecting and exposing what may seem. to us its falla* 
eies^ with the same moderation and care, that we should 
exercise towards any of the larger papers, or towards 
any, other antagonist, do what belongs to us to r^sQ 
and refine the cluiracter of a means of public intelli- 
gence, the importance of whichcan hardly be over* 
rated. We consider the establishment of the penny 
newspaper press as forming a new era in the history 
of civilization ; and we anticipate from it vast benefits to 
mankind. 

If it were true that the readers of the penny newspa^ 
pers are chiefly confined to~ what our correspondent 
. chooses to term the ** lower classes," it would be a argu. 
Voi. II.-*-21 
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ment, not against theniy but in their favour. Thoae who 
come within the embrace of that exotic phrase are an 
immense majority of the American people. It indudes 
mil the honest and labouring poor. It includes those 
whose suffirages decide the principles of our goyemment ; 
on whose conduct rests the reputation of our countrjr ; 
and whose mere breath ia the tenure by which we hold 
all our dearest pohtical, religious^ and social rights. 
How ineffaUy important it isy then, that the int^gence 
of these ^ lower classes" should be cultivated ; that their 
moral sense should be quickened ; and that they should 
hava the means within their reach of laming the cur« 
rent history of the times, of observing the measures of 
iheir public servants, and of becoming prepared to exer* 
cise with wisdom the most momentous privilege of tee- 
men. This great desideratum the penny press suppliesy 
not as well and thoroughly, perhaps, as the ^philanthro* 
piat could wish, but to such a degree as to be necessajrily 
productive of immense benefit to society. It communi* 
' cates knowledge to tbo^e who had no means of aoquuring 
it. It caUs into exercise minds that before msted un- 
used. It elevates vast numbers of men ftom the abject- 
ness of mere animal condition, to the nobler station of 
intdligent beings. If usefulness constitutes the true 
measure of dignity, the penny press deserves pre^-emi* 
nence, as well on aocoont of the character of its readerSf 
as the extent of its circulation. He who addresses him- 
self to intelligent and cultivated minds, has a critic is 
each reader, and the influence of his opinions must ne- 
cessarily be circumscribed. But he who addresses hkn- 
self to the mass of the people, has readers whose opin- 
ions are yet to be formed ; whose minds are ductile and 
open to new impressions, and whose intellectual charac- 
ters he, in some measure, moulds. He becomes the 
ihmkert in fact, for u vast number of his fellow-beingf. 
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His mind traafuses itself through many bodies. Hia 
station ^renders him^ not an individaal, but a host ; not 
one, but legion. Is this not a vocation of inherit dig- 
nity ? — to address, daily, myriads of men, not in words 
that fall on cold and inattentive ears, and are scarce 
heard, to be immediately forgotten ; but in language 
clothed with all that undefinable influence which typo- 
graphy possesses over oral communication, and claiming 
attention, not in the hurry of business, or admidst the 
distractions of a crowded assemblage, but when the 
thoughts have leisure to concentrate themselves upon it, 
and follow the writer in all the windings of his argu. 
ment. 

If the censures were well founded which are lavished 
on *< ^ vile penny [Hess," as some of the larger papers 
are prone to term their cheaper rivals, they should but 
provoke minds governed by right principles to a more 
earnest endeavour to reform the character of an instru- 
ment, which must be powerful, ei^r for evil or for 
good. That they are so vile we do not admit. We 
have found, durselves, honourable and courteous antago- 
nists among thdm ; and if those who apply to them the 
harshest epithets, would treat them instead, with respect- 
ful consideration, copying from their columns as readily 
as from those of other journals, when intrinsic oiroum- 
l^anoes presented no particular motive of preference, and 
contesting their errors of opinion on terms of equal con- 
troversy, they woidd do &r more toward raising the 
diaraeter and increasing the usefulness of that important 
branch of popular literature, than general and sweeping 
condemnation can possibly do to degrade ^ it. For our. 
selves, professing that our main object is to promote 
the cause of truth in politics and morals, we should con- 
sider ourselves acting with palpable inconsistency, if 
we were governed, in any degree, by so narrow a princiv 
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pie of exclusion as that which our correspoDclent reconv* 
mends. That newspaper best coi^ults its real dignity 
which never loses sight of the dignity of truths nor avoids 
any opportunity of extending its influence. 



LEGISLATIVE INDEMNITY FOR LOSSES 
FROM MOBS. 

[From He PlaindeMler, March 4, 1837.} 
Ths late disgraceful riot in this city has been followed 
by its natural consequence : impaired confidence in the 
security of private right in this community. Persons at 
a distance, having commercial relations with us, are 
fearful of trusting their property within the reach of men, 
who have shown themselves so regar^ess of the first 
principles of social order, and so little apprehensive <^ 
municipal opposition. The owners of flour and grain, 
in particular, and of other articles of such universal daily 
consumption as to be classed among the necessaries of 
life, hesitate to send them to a city where they may be 
seized, on their arrival, by an infuriated mob, and scat- 
tered to the winds of heaven. The result of this must 
inevitably be an exacerbation of the misery which the 
poor now experience* Prices, exorbitant as they are, 
must rise to a still higher pitch,^ as the supply, receiving 
no augmentations from abroad, becomes less and lesf 
adequate to the demand. And those miMrable creatures, 
who, in their delusion, thought to overthrow the immu* 
table laws of trade, and eflect, by a sudden outbreak of 
tumultuary violence, what no force of compulsicm, how* 
ever organised and obstinate, could possibly accomplish, 
will be among the very first to reap the fruit of their 
My ; ^t as they are among the very poorest members 
of the community, any additional advance in the price of 
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flour must put it wholly beyond their means. Thus even 
handed justice commends to their own lips the dutUce 
they had ckugged for others. 

One of the evidences of the consternation which the 
recent tumult has occasioned in the minds of persons 
haying commercial dealings with this city, particukuiy 
in ^rtides of necessary food,' is i^iown in the tertoa of a 
memorial which the maao^turers of flour in Rochester 
have addressed to the Legislative, praying for the enact- 
ment of a law to. protect their property in New-Tork 
flnom the destroying fury of mohs. 

It is signed by eighteen flour manufhcturing firms of 
Rochester.' The trepidation and Anxiety which it be- 
traya on the part of all concerned in the flour trade of 
that city, may serve to show what must be the general 
fMing throughout the country, and what must be its ne- 
cessary consequence in wi^holdilig from us a further 
supply of flour, thus inevitably increasing the burden of 
wfatch we now complain. . Bat while we copy this me- 
morial, far the lesson it fumishea to those who seek to re- 
flmn legislative abOses, or to relieve themselves from op- 
p r e ssiv e burdens, by tumultuary violence, we must not suf- 
fer it to be inferred that we approve the object of its 
prayerb 

The power which the legislature is asked to exercise 
seems to us to lie beyond the proper province of govern- 
ment. The legitimate fbnctions of a, democratic govern, 
nent are simply to proted the citizens in life and pro- 
perty, not to provide indemnijicalian fer the loss of either. 
The government is the mere representative or agent of 
the oonmiunity, appointed to guard the rights of each 
in^vidual, by protecting him from the aggressions of 
others. This duty inchides the defending of him from 
aggression, in the first {^ace, and the punishing of those 
who commit it, in the second. But it does not extend to 
21* 
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the puniskment <^ an eptire community for the offmees 
committed by an inconsiderate portion, which is ^e po* 
sition assumed by the Rochester petitioners. It is one of 
the first and most obvious duties of society, in the outset 
of its political organization, to make provision for the de- 
fence of the rights of its members, in whatever f<Mrm of 
violence they may be assailed. The legislative agent% of 
each community, in the discharge of this duty, make 
such provisions, as the general circumstances of the times, 
and the particular circumstances which lie within their 
own jurisdiction, may seem to require. Thus, while in 
thinly inhabited townships a few giMrdians of the peace, 
clothed with the simplest powers, are sufficient, in cities 
an extensive and comi^cated system of defence is found 
to be necessary. Guar4ians of the night, ai^ guardians 
of the day, an organized force to protect property from 
conflagration, and an armed force to protect both life and 
property from riot and insurrection, are necessary in 
every populous town, requiring to, be extended and modi- 
fied, acc(»rding to the increase of numbers, x)r the deterio- 
ration of morals. The princ^4e of self-pieservation 
gives rise to these precautionary and defensive measures, 
in the first place, and the same principle, ever active, 
demands that they shall be enlarged and improved, from 
time to time, as new exigencies arise. If anything oo* 
curs to show that the municipal authorities.of any com- 
munity are deficient in requisite vigilance, energy, or 
power, their deficiency is a proper subject of complaint ; 
a^id all who are aggrieved, whose rights are in apy way 
invaded or jeoparded through nich remissness, havB un- 
questionable ground of petition or remonstrance to a 
higher legislative tribunal. ' But no tribunal in this coun- 
try, under the maxims which we acknowledge as the 
foundation of our political edifice, has the power to inflict 
the penalties incurred by a few ruffians, concerned in a 
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Tiolation of private right, on thote wlio not <mly had no 
■hare in the ofience, but who perhaps exerted thetnselvea 
to the utmost to prevent it. This would be in dereliction 
of the plainest princ^>les of natural justice. 

Let us suppose a case. A perscHi, reading at the Bat. 
tery, by some unguarded speech or action, gives offence 
to a paHicular dass of persons living in his immediate 
neighbourhood* The cause of umbrage is reported frcm 
one to another, wiUi the natural exaggerations of anger. 
Bad passions are aroused, and some inflanunatory dema* 
gogue seizes the occasion— -perhaps for the gratification 
of private malice, or. perhaps for the opportinii^ ofplun* 
der — ^to excite the irritated multitude to acts of videnee* 
They rush to the house of the unconscious offimder. 
Their numbers are rapidly augmented by additions from 
the crowd of such persons as ajre ever ready to take part 
in tumult. Their shouts and <^des, echoed from one to 
another, areas fud tofire^ and increase the fury of their 
exasperation. They attftck the property of him who ist 
the object of their ire, demolish his atore-bouse or dwel« 
ling, break its contents into fragments, and scatter them 
in the streets, or omsume them in flames. In the mean* 
while the public authorities, informed of the tumult, 
hasten to the scene. . They are joined by numerous 
bodies of good citizens, desirous to aid them in the supi^ 
pression of disorder ; and, in a little while, but not before 
the work of destruction is completed, the riot is suppress, 
ed, and the chief actors in it apprehended, and commit- 
ted to safe custody for trial and punishment. But this 
whole event, from first to last, has occurred, before the 
tidings can reach other extremes of the metropcdis. The 
citizen at Bloomingdale or Harlem is quietly pursuing his 
vocation, unconscious of the disorders which disturb the 
community at another point of the city. Yet the legis* 
ktion asked for by the petitioners of Rochester would 
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make him retpouBiblefor tbe crimes of others, with whidi 
he not only had no participation^ hot which, could he 
hare known they were meditated, he would have exerted 
himself with the utmoc^ seal and dilifence to prevent. 
He would have done so, not only from a sentiment of phi* 
kmthropy, but from a motive of self-pveservation ; as 
one whose individual righ^ were exposed to similar baz-^ 
aid ; as a piortion of the b^dy pdiUc, ^hich must always 
sofier, when it Aoms itself incompetent topiolect its ia-^ 
dividual memhers from outrage. 

The principle invdved in this Rochester memorial 
mighty with equal propriety, he extended to ^nnbrace in* 
damnity for losses sustained in consequence ofindividuai 
o n t ia g es . It is no less the duty of a community to pro- 
tect the property of dtiiMis from the attaekaof ai^o 
fuffians, than from tfaoee of ruffians in nooibers. If the 
flour muMi&ctmrers of Ilochester bad vinted this city to 
roeeive payment from tlMtr agent whose store-house wan 
attaoked, and if the Wtetch, who din cted the attentioD 
of an excited muHitude to that storehouse, had, instead, 
chosen to waylay ^oee manu&cturers singly, and» assail* 
ing them witii a bludgeon, forced them to surrender the 
proceeds of their merchandise, it seems to us that they 
would have equal ground for a petition to the legislature, 
asking for a kw to compel the city of New-Toric to in- 
demnify them for the amount of which they had been 
robbed. The principle of indtmnkp is not included in 
t^ principle of proi^sfion. Protection is an obvious duty 
of humanity, as well as an obvious m^asUro. of self-pre- 
servation ; but the claim for indenmifiagtion as obvioudy 
rests on the unjust and arbitrary principle that the good 
shocdd be punished for the crimes of the bad, and the 
weak for the outrages of the strong. Is there any reason, 
in natural justice, that the lone widow, frugally living, in 
some obicure corner c^this city, on the slendw meann 
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pidted up by perpetual industry, should be buidened wift 
a tax to compensate the flour merchant, of Rochester for 
his losses from an outrage of Which she c^uM haye had 
no knowledge, and over which she could exercise no poa* 
tro) ? Is there any reason why any person in this city, 
not implicated in the transaction, sliould be punished in 
the way proposed, that does not apply, as strongly to 
every inhabitant of the state 1 If this community^ in 
its corporate capacity did not exercise due vigilance and 
energy to prevent the riot in question, and protect the 
property destroyed, it may be that there is good ground 
for an action for damages ; but there is mirely none for 
a law. to punish the entire community in all cases, who. 
ther the outrage was within or beyond municipal controL 

The principles which should guide legislation are 
always reducible tp the simplest dements of natural 
justice. The code for (jhe government of a community 
of three hundred thousand persons should stand on the 
same basis of olear undeniable right, with that which 
would be instituted for a conunnnity of only three. If 
A, B, and C, enter into a social compact, A is clearly 
bound to assist B, against any violation of hit rights 
attempted by C. But if before A can render assistancei^ 
or in spite of it, C succeeds in rifling the property of B, 
and escapes with it, or destroys it, any olaim which might 
then be set up by B, for indemnity from A, would be so 
clearly withoat. foundation in justice,- as to sH^ock ttm 
naturad moral sense of all the rest of the alphabet, sup* 
posing, them living by themselvest in an entirely distinct 
community. 

The Jourmd ofCommtrce^ we perceive, expresses ap. 
probation of the object of the memorial we have copied. 
It pronounces the plan «<a good one,'' and thinhs «< it 
fihould be made general, applying to all property, and to 
p& the oitiee «pd town^ in tb« aUtOt" We cannot think 
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tbie Jbmmal iif Cammeroe knM f^yea itBiisiid attention to 
tills aubject ; though tlua is not the first time it has 
dK>wn a wtttikignesB (o strengthen government at the ez« 
)of moi's equal and inalienable rights. 



COMMENCEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF MARTIN VAN 5UREN. 

[Fnm M« Plmmdemkr, Murtk II, 1837.] 
Thb inauguration of Martin Van Buren, as President 

of the United States todc place at the Capitol, in Wash* 
ington, on Saturday last, at noon. The day was serene 
and temperate, and the simple ahd august ceremonial was 
performed in the presence of assemUed thousands. Mr. 
Vaii Buren delivered an Inaugural Address on the occasion, 
which, probably, most of our readers have already perused, 
but which, as a portion of the history of the times we in« 
■ert in our paper. It is longer than the Inaugural Ad. 
dress of his immediate predecessor, but does not contain a 
tithe part of its pith. It professes to be an avowal of the 
principles by which the new President intends to be guid* 
ed in his administration of the government ; but with the 
nngle exception of the principle of oppositicm to the abo- 
lition of skvery in the District of Columbia, which it ex. 
presses with most uncalled for and unbecoming haste and 
positiveness, he might, with as much propriety, have sung 

Yankee Doodle or Hail Cohmbk^ and cafied if ^an avow, 
ml of his principles.'' With the exceptioB ef that inde. 
eorous announcement of a predetermination to exercise 
his veto against any measure of abolition which Congress 
may possibly think proper to adopt during the n^t four 
years, the address contaiiis no expression of pditical prin. 
eiples whatever. It gives a correct and pleasing account 
of the formation of the federal compact, and expatiates 
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with coDMderaUe ferrour and eloqiience on the valoe and 
importance of preserving the Union. It condiuies with 
a statement, in general terms, that Mr. Yan^ Buren in* 
tends to adhere strictly to the letter and spirit of of the Con* 
stitution ; hut as this is a duty imposed upon him, in the 
most explicit manner, by the terms of his oath of office, it 

cannot be considered ofany weight as a fli^parate aTSwal 
of the piinciples by which he will be guided. The ad* 
dress, therefore, as an avowid of guiding prmciples— sav« 
only the principle of extreme oppositioii, under all pes* 
sible circumstaacesi to tile aboUtion of slaTery^— 4S litte 
better than a nonentity. Mr. Van Buren commeBcee hie 
administration as a man of a $m^ prineiplem 

One of the administration joornak of thii city, the Effete 
ing Postf exeuses the vagueness of Mr. Van B«fen^ ad« 
dress, on the ground that an tnangural ^leeeh does not* 
present an oooaston ibr the proposal and discusston of paiu 
tieular measures wh^, it thinks, are xaore properly i^ 
served for an aoMial massif to Congress. W« «honM 
acquiesce in the justice of this remark, if Mr. Vao Banm 
bad not khnself put this address before his oectttryaMn m 
** an avowal of his prinoiples ;" but hsnring doaoss^ we mm 
oomp^ed to try it by the standard he has furniriMd. Hm 
Efoenmg PM further says, that ftr aught it eao see, lfe». 
Van Buren ** has laid down the' general rules by ^Hueh ha 
intends to begnided with as much particulaitty and dian 
tinetness as any of faii predecessors." Wa are afraid tha 
JBoeaiii^ iW, at the ttflM of mduag this reaiark^ had nei. 
ther the inaugural speeph of Jefibteon do# that of Jadu 
ioa within thesphers of its visioa. 

But it is not so snaoh &r what k has omitted to say, 
as for what it sayi» that we fed dissati^adicni wUk thia 
iBSttgural address. We dislike ex c e ed i ngly both the tone 
and sp'uit of its lemaiks oa the%pul|iect af slavery* Oq 
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tiMit one topic, thmre is, indeed, no want bat a supera- 
bandance of ** particularity and dittiiietiieaB.'* Mr. Van 
Baren i» the first President of the United States who, in 
assuming that office, has held up his veto power, m terro* 
rsm, to the wodd, and announced a fixed predetermina. 
tkm to exercise it pn a particular subject, no matter what 
changes might take place in public opinion, or What events 
may occur to modify the question on which his imperial 
will is thus dicfatorially announced. 

Nothing but the clearest warrant of oonstiluti<Mial obli- 
gation could excuse this precipitate expression of a deter- 
nunation to exercise a power lodged in the executive, not 
for the purpose of heading it up to intimidate a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the govemnmit, and restrain it firom the 
fireest exercise of its functions ; but lor the better purpose 
of being discreetly need, in the last evrait, after a subject 
had undergone aU ^ investigation and discussion that 
might be deemed necessary as preparatory to legidative 
action, uninfluenced by any premonition or threat from 
the exeeutive department of governments For Mr. Van 
Buren, standing on the threslMM of his admintstration, 
to announce to the woiid that he wiU veto any bill which 
Congress may pass on a particular subject, is as gross a 
bveach of public deooram, and as vident a stretch of his 
pioper dotiet, as it would be for the Supreme CSourt to pass 
a solemn resolution, declaring that if Congress enacted 
such or such alaw, they would pronounce it unconstitotion- 
al, and set it aside adcofdingly, the moment any question 
under it should come before them for aci^dieation. The 
illustrious man who has jurt retired from the office of Chief 
Magistrate has net hesitated to exercise his constitutional 
negative, whenever called to do so by a sense of duty ; but, 
dictator as he has been firedy termed by his opponents, he 
never so fer transcended the obvious bounds of political 
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propriety, as to announce to the people, in advance^ that 
he meant to nae that power in a supposttttious case. 

Nothing, we repeat, hut the clearest warrant of consti- 
tutional pUigation could possibly excuse the step which ' 
Mr. y^LU Buren has thought proper to adopt. Is any such 
warrant alleged ? Does the address state any clear con- 
stitutional intehltction of a legislative power in Congress 
over slavery in the District of Columbia i Does Mr. Van 
Buren venture to'^affirm that such a law as he declares 
his intention of vetoing would be a violation of any arti- 
cle or clatite in the federal compact t No ! he believes 
that such a course will be ** in accordance with the spirit 
which actuated the venerated fathers of the republic," but 
does not pretend that such a spirit has made itself palpal^ 
ble and unequivocal in any of the written provisions of the 
instrument which he has «worn to maintain. If this early 
announcement of his intentions with regard to one sub* 
ject which, if raised, he is determined to exorcise with the 
spell of the veto, is justifiable, why not carry out the new 
sch^neof government, and fkvour the world with a full list 
of topics, on which Congress must not act without the fear 
of tl^ Pr^dent^ negative before their eyes ? It might 
save much fruitless^^ legislatiop to have the predetermina- 
tion of theexecuttve formally made known on all questions 
of legi^atkm ; but without such an avowal of themV con- 
jeeturemaygo widely astray,, since there is no other 
very certain mode of ascertaining what is not, in Mr. Tan 
Buten's belief, according to ^ the sphrit which actuated the 
venerated fathers of the republic." 

When a President announces that the letter of the Con^ 
•titution ^all be his guide of public conduef ^ when he 
takes as his rute of action a strict construction of the ex- 
press protimons of that instrument, we may form some to- 
leraUe notion of what will be his course. But when he 
undertakes to steer by the uncertain light of the spirit, we 
Vol. II.— 22 
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are tosied aboi;^ on a sea of vague oo^jectme, and left to 
the mercy of winds and waves. Haaulton was guided 
by the ^[>irU in proposing the first federal bank ; but Jef- 
fe^n adhered to the leUer in his argument against that 
e^ril scheme. The U^ taziff sjrstem claims for its pater- 
nity the spkit of tbd Constitution ; but the advocates 
of a i^n of equid taxati<my adjusted to the actual wants 
of the govemmentt find their warritnt in the Idter* The 
internal improvement i^stemt the compiomise system, the 
distribtttiim system, and every oth^ unequal and arista- 
oratic system which has been adopted in our^ co^ntry, att 
daim to spring from the sptr^ of the Constitution ; but 
Andrew Jackson found in the letter of that iastrum^it his 
rule of conduct, and it was fondly hoped that his suooea^ 
sor m^aat to emulate bis example* Appearuices now 
authorize a fear of the contrary. The fifst step is oo*- 
tainly a deviation from the path. 

Mr. Van Buren's indecent haste to avow his predeter« 
minations on the subject of slavery has not even the merit 
of bddness. It is made in a dinging ^rit of plrc^tia- 
tion to the south, and in the certainty that a aoigority at 
the ncMib accord with his views. HissentiyDtients on the 
subject of slavery, so &r as it can bec(>me a question for 
federal legislation, were well understood beforcp They 
had been distinctly expressed, ukI he had been supported 
with a dear knon^edge of his opinions on that tofHC, and 
a clear apprehension of what wojokl in all probability be 
his course, should executive action become necessary. 
There was not the lightest proper occastcm, therefore, for 
anjrthing^ bey<Mid a calm repetition of his previou^y ex- 
pressed sentiments. The Ytia Pledge is the peaee-ofior- 
ing of an igndt^ iqpirit to appease ^ exasperated ^ve- 
bolders at the south. What a mockery it would now be, 
if, in the course of the next four years, such a change 
should take phtce in the public mind (and such a change 
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b cletrty ifitliiB the Boope cff possibility) as that a large 
iiujcNity of the people should demand the abolitionof skre. 
ry at the seat of Hie federal govepmnimty and Congress, 
Hi compUafice with the demand, should pass a bill toihat 
eihct — ^what a mockery, we say,' it would be, to present 
the measure to the Prendent for his approval. He woM 
answert <« I am pledged to use my TOto," But the opio- 
ions of men have changed since that pledge was given. 
« No matter : it was unconditional, and must be fulfined.** 
But tiie fkcts,^icited in ^ duMjossion of the subject prove 
kicontestibly that th0 measure is demanded by a regard 
for the prosperity of the country. ** ^o matter : I am 
pledged/' But ^ftee states have solemnly resolved 
tiittt thefwiH no longer be bound in union with the slave 
iltates, if ^ condition of tfie league requires the perpefu- 
atieii of slaverer in the ten miles square placed under the 
executive control of the federal government, and therfore 
this measure is necessary for the preservation of the union. 
^ No matter ; I am pigged. I am pursuing a course in 
accOTdanc^ with the spirit which actuated the venerated 
fethers of the repuUic, and I cannot be moved from my 
fixed lUnA predetermined purpose. I told the people 
in the outset of my admintdtration iw4iat I meant to do. 
They had ample wnmhig, and ought not to have changed 
ftkeiT minds, for, being solemnly pledged to veto any bill 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, I 
cannot now recede." 

There is a single phras^i in the anti-abolition portion of 
Mn Van Buren's address upon which we shall make one 
additional comment, antf tlren dismiss the subject. Allu- 
ding to the pro^slavery mobs hnd riots which have taken 
^ce in various parts of the country, he says, <* a reck, 
lessdforegard of the consequences of their con^ct has 
exposed individuals to popular indignation.'* This is an 
admiral^e vensnon t^ the matter. The issuing of a tem- 
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perate and decorous newspaper, in which a <|piettioD[ of 
great public moment was gravely discussed, showed, be- 
yond all question, a most *« reckless disregard of conse^ 
quences," deserving the harshest rebuke ; and the ^:o»- 
duct of the mob that broke up the press, demolished the 
house which contained it, and shockingly maltreated the 
person of the editor, was merdy a natural and justifiable 
expression of •« popular indignation.'.' They who thought 
the Constitutitm vouchsafed to them thp freedom of speech 
and of the press, were criminal to act under that singu* 
lar delusion ; while they who dragged these atrocious meA 
from the sanctuaries of God, from their firesides and from 
the pulpit, pelted them with sto^ea^ tore their garments 
from their limbic steep^ them in seething tnTr^^^ heap* 
ed all manner of injuries pn their defenceless heads — these 
men were ^ Irue friends of th^ Constitution," and anima* 
ted by <* the spirit which actuated the venerated fathers 
of the republic." Mr. Van Buren does npt say so in ex- 
press terms ; but he alludes to their atrocities in language 
so soft and sugary* as to sound ^dmost like positive appro- 
val. ^ . 

On the whole, we consider this Inangural Address as 
constituting a psge of Mr. Van Buren's history which 
will reflect no credit nppn him in after tinier 



THE THEATRE. 

[From tke Plaindealer, March 11« 1837.] 

A cosBBspoHDnxfT, for whose motives and intelligence 

wo have great respect, has addressed a letter to us on 

the suligect of theatres, from, which we make the annexed 

extracts. 

«< I wish the expression of your opinion in regard to our 
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present tfaeatneal estaUishments. In allading to them, 
iioweyer, I trvmi I shaH not be raisdnderstood. Although, 
us a professed christian ministet, my opinions of the 
stage may be supposed to be weighed, like the purchases 
of old, by the unalterable shekels of the sanctuary, yet I 
solemnly^ assure you that I am not moved by the im- 
pulses of jealousy or~Tevenge. Some years of my early 
life were spool in connexion with the stage, but thodgh 
I saw things behind the scenes which led m^, in niy bet- 
ter moments, to think more and more <^ the truth that 
practice and precept do not always go bland ip hand to- 
giether, yet I can conscientiously say, if the theatre, as 
now eonduetod, is capable of doing good, heaven grant 
it may ! I Wish your answer to these few questions. 

«* 1. Has mA the theatre been originated, and generally 
svstatnod, l^ the bad passions of mankind t 

<«2. H«T6 not nine oat of t^n of the stars iii the firma. 
ment of the stage been persons of questionable moral 
diaracter t 

'«8, Have not the pleasures afforded by the play-house 
be^i more than counterbalanced by the evils of late hours 
and intense nervous excitement t 

** 4. Have not mioiy of the popular tumults,in all ages, 
been engondered in the heiit and unthinking enthusiasm 
•f a theatrical audietice ? 

•* 5. Have not the idleness and expense attending the 
matre been «ver a source of tinpleaMint reflection to its 
more thoughtful devotees ? 

«<d. Might not the redeeming spirits of the stage, such 
as FoRsvsi?, and others, accomplish more (or the benefit 
and rational ainusement of mankind in methods of action 
less exceptionable tlMui the theatre t 

**f. Is it notbett^, theretee,fbr real patriots to eh- 
coorage the theatre, as it is, to a smaller extent, and use- 
ful lectures and publications more ? 
22* 
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^ I am aware that theie qadatiaaa ma j aeem to yoa 
crude and common-plaoe ; but I write under the preoure 
of exteunre pastoral engagements. My only object is 
truth. I reject genius every where, not the less because 
it * walks in beauty' on the boards of the theatre, pro- 
viding it is serving the great end of society — ^the great- 
est good of the greater number.' " 

To reply to the interrogatories of our querist with that 
fulness of discussion to which we feel invited by the na- 
ture of the subject, and the wide scope eml»aced in his 
questions, would require greater space than is kit at our 
disposal by the other matters which crowd the columns of 
our present number. We shall therefore make our im^ 
mediate answer as hri^ ae^ possible, and reserve a more 
ample consideration of the sul^t for a season when 
legislative proceedings, and the various topics, they fur* 
niah for comment, slmll no longer press their paramount 
claims upon our attentioil. 

The nature and tendency of theatrical exhibitioBS are 
subjects on which we had maturely r^ected, before we 
resolved to devote one of the departments of this pap^ 
excludively to the drama. That there are some very 
great and deplorable evils connected with the theatre, is 
a fact of the utmost notoriety ; . but these we consider,not 
inherent, but extrinsic ; while the good that b^ngs to 
it is essential, and, in our. view, even aa> now conducted, 
far more than counterbalances the bad. But if We admit 
that the preponderance lies the other way, it would still 
seem to us the province of true 'wisdom, rather, to seek to 
defecate the theatre of the impurities which have collected 
there, and remove the unwholesome excrescences which' 
licentious custom has engrafted up<m it, than to apply 
the axe to the root, and overthrow utterly what, in its 
original and inherent nature, confeiins abundantiy the 
elements of goodly fruit. 
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The mere fact of the existence of adventitious abases 
never furnishes a cogent argument for the abandonment 
of objects worthy in themselves, unless it can be shown 
that the supervenient evil has become so closely and 
thoroughly incorporated with them, as to be inseparable^ 
without greater cost of effort than is justified by the na- 
ture of the end to be achieved. That this is not so with 
regard to the theatres is a position too plain to need that 
it should be very elaborately enforced. No writer and 
no combination of writers, no matter how highly gifled 
with taFent, and how strongly animated with enthusiasm 
in the undertakings, could ho^ to overthrow them utterly. 
They might possibly succeed in casting so much tempo- 
rary odium upon them, as to deter the better portion <^ 
society from partaking ^e amusements they afibrd ; but 
in so doing they wonM but remove a check' that now 
counteracts the downward tendency which the theatre 
partakes with all human institutions, and thus increase 
the evil of histrionic exhibitions to that portion of the 
community on whose minds and conduct the acted ex- 
amples of the stage exercise the strongest influence, and 
^r whose sake it is most desirable that the theatre ^ould 
be a school of morals, as well as a [dace of mere innocent 
dissipation. , 

To reform the theatre ; to oblige managers to exclude 
from the audience tiiose who come nnbliishingly in the* 
open character of prostitution, and to expel fhnn the 
scene those lascivious and indecent spectacles, fbr which 
the great moral lessons of Shakspear«} are often thrust 
aside : these are objects perfectly within the reach of 
pdMlic opinion ; and to ' the accomplishment of these, 
therefore, it becomes a duty of the press to exert its en- 
ergies. Such, at least, are the general views which we 
entertained and expressed in the outset of the Plain* 
dealer ; and we have met with nothing since to show us 
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they are incorrect. If we have been refluss in the e^ce- 
cation of that branch of our duty, the deficiency must 
be imputed to bn^en health, which for the most |>art 
disincline* us to mix with crowds and breathe the doee 
atmosphere they create. Rightly conducted* there is na 
department of this journal which we could hope might 
prOTc to be the instrument of more good, than that in 
which we offer these remarks ; for we think so well of the 
moral senae of this community, as to believe that it might 
be efficiently aroused against the more prominent evils 
connected with the theatres, even by so feeble an advo* 
oate as ourselves. The subject might easily be pre* 
sented to the attention of fathers and asethers,. and of 
husbands and brothers, in such a way, as to awaken in 
tiiem a spirit which would not be satisfied, titott of the 
total expulsion of lascivious dancers fix>m the stage, and 
painted strumpets, in the undis g u is e d character of faar« 
lotry, from the boxes. Our confidence in the raoml sense 
of the community, as it relates to theatres, is strengthened 
by the ill success which has attended a late experiment 
upon its depravity. That audacity of licentiousness 
which the managers of ttie Nati<mal Theatre displa3red9 
in throwing open the best part of their bouse to the 
filthiest followers and cullies of debaudiery, thus seeking 
to aUure, with the meretricious attraotions of the stews, 
those who could not be won by their wretched stage 
performances, has met with such « significant rebuke firom 
the outraged puUic, in the shape of empty bendies, that 
they have been obliged to resign the theatre into ih» 
hands of a person, who being himself a man of respecta* 
bility and honour, better knows what is due to pidblie 
morals and decorum, and will promptly reform the abuses 
which, beyond question, led to the ill success of the Nv 
tional Theatre imder its previous conductors. 
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We liow turn to the specific questions <^ our corre- 
spondent, and shall give to each a brief reply. 

1. The origin of theatres we conceiye to have been, 
in all times and countries, the mere love of amusement; 
a perfectly innocent passion, in itself, and susceptible of 
being turned to the promotion of incalculable good. Dr. 
Johnson has said that he who enlarges the boundaries of 
innocent amusement, deserves to be ranked nxotmg the 
benefactors of mankind* The theatre, in its intrinsic 
nature* is not merely a source of innocent entertainment, 
but of refined instruction. The opening lines of Pope's 
celebrated prdogue describe^ with as much justice as elo» 
quence, the real purposes and tendency of scenic ezbi« 
bitions. 

2* Whal^proportion of players have been persons of 
loose mc^^ is more than we can answer; though from a 
very limited personal knowledge of those of our own time 
and city, we are clearly of opinion that the interrogatory 
of our querist is founded on mn exceedingly incorsect esti. 
mate. There are circumstances incident to the pvofessioii 
of an actor, which naturally lead to dissipati<m in some 
respects; and one of these circumstances^ which the 
more tolerant and enlightened spirit of the p re e ont age 
is daily diminishing, is that prejudice whicli has niaHe 
them, in some measure, a proscribed class* But the pri- 
vate moral character of individuid performers no more 
affects the question of the propriety of encouraging the* 
atrical representations, than thie dissduteness of tailoffs* 
does the question of the propriety of wearing coats. Dr. 
Johnson's occasional excess in wine does not 4i"iiffi«h 
the pleasure or instructioii we derive firom the perusal of 
the RamMer ; the wild and dissipated character of Ben- 
venuto Cellini does not impair the satisfiustion with 
which we survey the productions of his genius ; nor the 
lax morality of Sir Thomas Lawrence abate the delight 
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with which we contenplate' his speaking portraits. If 
we go to the theatre to jiee Hanlety it is no cc^Kem of 
ours that the actor, when he has shuffled off the integu. 
ments of the phihMophic Dane, recmils hiMsdf from his 
exhaystion in a oeighbouring oeUari orer a pint of pcffter 
or a glass of pimch. 

d» If we answer this qae8U<Hi m the affirma^TCy it 
makes Bothilig for the argument of ottr querist. Bntthe 
question does not admit of either a geneivi affirmative 
or general negative. rspiy. It is one fbr every individual 
to answer for himseU'; as every one must answer for 
himself whether the pleaswe of hie cup of coffee at cigar 
is not pordMsed at to6 great a cost of nervous excitetnest^ 
Excitement, in great cities, is a necessary of life, and 
that, which is prodaoed through the mtram^ntality of 
andb agents as tna^e «p the sum of theaU«ml exhibitions 
is less harmful than the excitement which would pro^ 
bahty supi^y the )^ce if theatres were abolished. 

4. Tlis popular tttmidts which have been stirred up 
by scenn^ representations, have been the insurrections 
of eppresMd men, Hsing up against their oppressors. 
The stage has been the fViend of liberty ; and hence ttx^ 
institution, under governments of unequal laws, where 
the policy of the rulers was to keep the people down, of 
licensers, to see th4t no dangerous lessons of fr^dom 
AgiM he taught in the acted ^tamt^es of the stage 
The argument implied in tiie question might be cogent,. 
in the mouth of a conservative, and an oppressive govern* 
meat ; but it has no application to things as they exist 
in this country. 

5. Dmpere in hco. No one cah be always busy ; and 
aS amusements cost something. He who cUnnot afford 
atte amusement of the theatre, yet indulges in it, errs ; 
but the ert'or is his own, not the theatre's. 

6. PossiUy they ndght ; but circumstances, not chdce. 
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decide meet fQQnVpvofeattonf, mod he who ^ aeta weU hia 
part" is g^ieraUy cooaidered na fulfilUag the jost cktima 
of society. The oombinalion of talenta which fit a man 
to he a greajt actor, would probaUy not render hin aa 
^reat in any other poraiut. The saying poda nofcdan 
aa far aa it is true at aU^ia true in a much wid^ appUca-> 
tion than merely, to po«ta« The queation of our correa* 
pondent runa.a^viiiiil ih€ gram ofwOme. If Stenie had 
eschewed humourous writing, and made tha gmve elo* 
qu^ice of Jetemy Taylor'a sermona hia modd, he might 
ha?e accom^hed more good, hut a»ore pirobahly he 
mght hare failed in the attevipt, and aecomplidied no 
|^9od at aU^ (f Shakspeaire had. turned field preacher iiw 
atead of play writer, he might hare heen ocmaiderd aa de« 
YOtiing himaeU* to the more exalted calling, but we donht 
whether he would aa uaeftiUy hav» employed hia gociike 
fiiddties^ Our cono^iondent mighi perhapa more nae« 
fiiUy have empl<^ed the trnie which ttcoat him to addreaa 
hia communication to ua ; but i£^ instead of obeying the 
laadaUe impulae, he had paused to meditate how ha migi^ 
most profitably spend the period,, and to compare tbo 
reltitiye merits of diffibrentmodea of ooeupadoe^ the aeaaoft 
for acticm mi^ have paaaed away without any thing heinf^ 
done. He generally provea to be tiie moat uaeftd mem-». 
b^of aociety, who g«tea to work earneatly at that whick 
ia before him. Circumstances placed the atage beCm 
Mr, Forrest as hia field of action. He went to work 
upon it earnestly, and he has achieved auch progress aai 
to stand now» at the age of thirty^ far in ^dvaaep bef<H« 
all competitors. That he is doing good, much good, and 
in vwous ways, we do not doubt ; while, we think it 
questionable whether, in any other pursuit^ he could 
achieve equal eminence, and exert an equal infinenee in 
promoting the ends of society* But why aak the player 
to doff the buskin and don the cowl or atolel Why re- 
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qmre the painter to Uirow by the pencil, and seize the 
pen ; or the poet to turn from the moses, and devote him- 
mAf to the austerer worship of Minerva? N&d omnia 
fosnmui amneSf to use the line from Virgil which honest 
Pftrtridge in Tom Jones, was fond of quoting. Many meoi 
are qualified for ekcellence in some one thing, but few in 
more. Let each, then, follow the bent of his genius, or 
yield to the force of circumstances, and strive to do well 
what it falls to his lot to do. 

7. We come now to the last question, which lire sus. 
pect of having a particular ref<»ence to ourselves. We 
have already answered it, in part, in the general remarks 
with which we commenced our reply. The mind is so 
constituted that it requires variety of occupation and va» 
liety of amusement. The broadest grimace of the thea- 
tre sometimes diverts a weary spirit, that could not be 
won by attractions of a more elevated kind. Lectures 
are good things, and so sre books good things — ^very 
good ; but one does not desire always to hear lectures 
nor always to read books. Partridges are good things, 
capital things, in their prq>er pl9ce and seaison ; but our 
eorrespoBdent doubtless remembers the pathetic exclama- 
tion of the sated monk, who was obliged to difle on them 
every day in the year — toujoun perdristl. exclaimed the 
Bielancholy ecclesiastic, toujour^ perdrix / The theatre, 
too, is a good thing in its place and season ; aind being 
an amusement that attracts vast numbers of people, it 
becomes a prop^ subject fof the commenti; of the press, 
for a douUe reason. In the first place, judicious com- 
ments, approving what is really good, and condemning 
what is bad, must have a continual tendency to raise the 
character of stage performances, ai^ refine the morals 
of the theatre. Such notices, in the second place, in. 
crease the attracticm of a newspaper to a large class of 
readers, and thus extend the field of its us^ulness in re- 
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gard to other subjects of i^ommeni and dbcuasioft; The 
subscribers to a newspaper are made up of persons of a 
great variety of tastes and parsuits» Somerare diiefly 
attracted by its political articles ; others by fits literary 
Aotices ; and a third class, p(erhaps, by its theatrical 
strictures. But \rhatever the , prevailing motive, most 
i^eadecs, particularly of a weekly journal like our own, 
da not lay it* aside,>tiU -they haVe jjenised, more or less 
thoroughly^ all its leading topics.' Hiey are thus led to 
the^OQ«iderati<m of subjects which, presented separately^ 
woukl not have wop their attention, and thus ^he great 
oiidsof a. newspaper are pomoted by that very diversity, 
whipht is a Ueaiish in the eyee^of some, who would have 
itx^ondne i^ie^ to matters of the gravest character and 
^m directost ottUty. For eur own part, it is a source of 
regret to us that citHDUmstaoces have prevented out 
makifig the theatl?i(Al department of our paper more wor- 
thy of the . perusal of those of our readers who take a 
lively interest hi what relate to the dratna. Against the 
abuses of the theatre we stand ever teady to sp^ak in 
earnest reprehension ; but his censure is most efiectual 
who, discriminating between goo<j and evil, indulge, not 
in sweeping condemnations, but while Itosharpfy animad* 
verts upon, whatealls for rebuke, is equally prompt to 
applaud what merits praisew 



GFENERAL BANKING LAW. 

[From the Plaindealer, March 11, 1837.] 

The bill which has been introduced into the legislature, 

under this name, proposes a very great enlargement of the 

present narrow bounds, in which craft and folly have 

combined ta shut up the business of banking; but it is 

Vol. II.— 23 
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by no meaui siricily enti^d to the appellatioi^ it clairas. 
It is a mitigatioii of legislative restrictioiiS) but not a re- 
peal of them. We have not space for particular coranient, 
bat most express, in general terms, the patiefiustion 
which the introdactioD of this measure affords of the rapid 
progress that free trade princif^s are making in the 
minds of the people at large. Two or three years agOr 
sujBh a proposition as diat now brought forward l^ Mr, 
Robinson would haTe caused its moTtpf to be booted al 
and derided in the moist contemptuous and derogatory 
terms. A charge of lunacy and- Jacobinism has been 
frequently preferred agaiiist some of those ii4io made the 
eariiest stand in defence ai free trade and equal rights» 
for recommending measures much less adverse to the pre. 
sent monopoly system, than that nowinttodoeed into the 
l^slature by Mr* Robinson. But these wbe were theo 
ever foremdEit to ebout Jade Cude and Agfwrian/ bow 
show, by a decent silence, or foint apphyval, ^leir con- 
sciousness that a vkst change has takdn place in tho 
minds of life peofde^ and that the univerial sentimmit is 
setting strongly against the curse of monopoly legislaw 
lion and^^zM^sive chi^rtered privileges. We copy an 
abstract of Mr.' Robinson's bill, which we consider only 
as a precursor of a more perfect reform. ** Revolutions 
never go backwards ;" and a 'revohition, fraught with 
the vastest consequences to the happiness of roankindy 
is now tiding place, the' end ofVhich wiB be the demo 
liti6n of all restraints and impediments in the way of 
complete political and commercial fSreeddm and equality. 
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RECEPTION OF ME, WEBSTEB. 

[From the Plaindealer, March 18,,i837.] , 

The dullness of these piping times of peace was some* 
what enlivened on Wednesday last, by the arrival of 
Mr, Webster in this city, and the public ceremonies of 
bis reception. Arrangements had been made on a pret- 
ty large scale, some time previous, by a number of the 
political friends and partisans of that statesman, to give 
him a grand reception, and the note of preparation had 
been constantly sounding, for a week or more in their 
leading newspapers. The day was bright and tempe- 
rate, and it is natural to presume that the concourse as- 
9embled pn the occasion was very large. Those who 
had. to borrow money at three per cent, a month, and 
those who had money to lend at that rate, probably pre- 
ferred Wall-street to the Battery; bul no doubt the lat- 
ter place was crowded with many of those happy creatures, 
who, having neither money to lend, for want of means, 
nor money to boruow, for want of ptedit, can yet gene 
rally command abundance of leisure ' to run about after 
shows and spectacles. 

'As we did x^t oujrselves witness the reception of Mr» 
Webster^ and as we vish to come as near the truth as 
p<3fisible in our account of it, we copy the statements of 
two leading newspapers, of apposite sides in poUtica* but 
about of equal character for varacity and general respec- 
tability. 

♦ * * *. * * 
We have placed these accounts side by side, that the 
reader* wUosei cariosity moves him in the matter* may 
the more e&sily* compare their conflicting statements, and 
draw his own conclusions from them. The political 
newspap^r^ of tbw ip^ty, with two or three ho^iour^bte ex» 
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ceptions, are valuable lather as enabling one to conjec- 
ture the •truth, than to ascertain it ; as a bad watch some, 
times enables one to guess the. hour, by making a large 
allowance for the irregularity of its movements. 

The saihe disparity which the two foregoing accounts 
display in regard to a siraplp matter of fact, of which 
the version of each journal professes to be that of an eye- 
witnesS) pervades, 'more or less, all the party statements 
of the newspaper press. It is a mortifying fact, but it is 
an qndeniable oiie. So few newspapers are conducted 
with a spirit of strict varacity, that the reader, unless he 
be one of the most credulous and gullible of mortals, sel' 
dom yields full faith to their assertions in regard to any 
matter which has the slightest party relation or bearing. 
He waits to compare contrary statements, and to gather 
oral testimony, before h^ surrenders, his belief. ^ One of 
the two papers from which we have copied the state- 
ments of Mr. Webster*s reception tells a wilful falsehood, 
probably both. But whatever was the exact truth, it 
was not matter of opinion, or matter of feeling, ;to such a 
degree as to allow us to believe .that both the nairatives 
could have been written in a spirit of sincerity and truth. 
One writer tried to swell the reception into something vefy 
magnificent, the other to sink it into something very 
mean.' For their reward, neither of them will be believed, 
but every reader will make a large allowance for the 
magnifying grandiloquence of the one, and the lessening 
and diminuent sneers and sarcasms of the other. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Webster was very warm- 
ly repeived by several thousand people ; for he, is a lead- 
ing man of a party, under better organ izatton at the 
present time than it has been for many years before, and 
all the usual means of party preparation were adopted to 
give effect and eclat to the cerethonial. Independent of 
thB Mr. Webster is a great man, and 4s vciy sincerely 



and warmly admired by multitudoB iai p^le. We are 
DDty ouraelvesy amoBg those who admire Inu political prin^t 
eiples, and there have been some things in his political 
conduct which We cannot approye, even judging it by the 
scale of his own principles. But we admire his tsdents^ 
and can very feadily conceive how those who accord 
with him in his fundamental political doctrines, may easily 
be warmed into enthusiasm, on an occasion like that 
which his public reception has presented. 

We are well pkased with the recent movement on 
several accounts. In the first place it never '^diq>lea8e« 
us to see the whigs make the most of their great men | 
tor entertaining an abiding and unfaltering confidence 
in that great fundamental article of democratic- faith 
which recognizes the intelligence aik) integrity of thd 
peopile, We have no fear that these mere cavalcades and 
triumphs can turn the public mtnd from a contemplation 
of cardinal principles, or dazsde it so as to render it un» 
able to distinguisb between truth and error. This ova* 
tion to Mr. Webster has been got up avowedly on the 
ground of his great services and sacrifices in the cause < 
of the Constitution ; but the mass of the people, enter*' 
taining a difibrent thepliy of constitutional obligation 
from that of Mr. Webster and his followers, turn their 
eyes to the white headed veteran' now slowly journeying 
across the solitudes of the Alleganies to his secluded 
home in the far west, and to him— *to him against whom 
Mr. Webster's political life, fbr the last eight years, has 
been one perpetual and violent struggle — their hearts pay 
the involuntary homage of gratitude, as the great chanw 
pion of the Constitution and of freedom. 

But we. are pleased with these public honours to Mp« 
Webster, inasmuch as they afford some evidence that \ 
the opposition jparty of this quatter of the country, are 
determined to. raUy around him as their foremost man, 
23* 
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-Tiiey are, no doubt, aabuned of having be^ led to aban* 
-don a statesman of real talents, to mifke shift with so 
>poor and feeble an ^available'' as Goneral Harrison, with 
nothing in the wide world to recommend him but amili^ 
tery title, and we belteye a blameless and inoffensive pri- 
vate life. They cbme back to Mr; Webster with the 
usual force of retroaction, when the forward niovement 
has been against the bent of nature. This please^ us, 
and we hope they will keep it up. We shall be delight- 
led to have Mr. Webster put befpre the country hi real 
earnest as the whig candidate for President. We are 
tired of contending against ** availables," men of no fixed 
political character, but ready to mould theipselve^ to any 
new opinion and suit their doctrines to the varying hour. 
It is contemptible of the whig party to seek refuge under 
the petticoat of General Harrison. Let them stand out 
before the world in their true colours, and select. a candid 
date of a known creed, that people may divide themselves 
according to opinion on antagonist questions, and not foe 
influenced by mere personal preferences or dislikes. If 
Mr. Webster were the candidate for the chief office of 
the government, the people would have before them an 
eminent and learned follower of the school of Hamilton, 
a man whom they could not but respect for his talents 
and acquirements, and admire for his bold and manly 
eloquence. We should contend against him with all the 
zeal of a sinbere conviction that his political creed is ad- 
verse to the principles of liberty — we should contend 
against him early and late, in season and out of season — 
but our efforts would always be tempered with that in- 
spect which such qualities as Mr. Webster possesses 
must naturally command. It would be a strife of anta- 
gonist political principles, and would serve much better to 
test the relative strength of their adherents, than a con- 
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i^Bi involving complicated motives of policy and expedi- 
ency, but carefully removed from tbe true ground of war- 
fare, as defined by the ultims^te aims of the two great 
parties of this country, the democracy and the aristo- 
cracy, the frieikis of a strong government and the friends 
ef a strong people. , , 

Mr. Webster, on Wednesday evening, addressed a 
numerous audience in a long speech at Niblo's Saloon, 
and on Thursday received the salutation^ of such as 
chose to pay him a visit of honour or curiosity at the 
Ci^Hall. 



THE DESPOTISM OP THE MAJORITY. 

[From the Plaindealer, March 25, 1837.], - 
WoBDS undergo variations in their meaning to accom- 
modate them to the varying usages of men. De^tism, 
though originally confined, according to its derivation, 
to the government of a single ruler, and considered a 
term pf honour, rather than reproach, is now employed 
to signify unlimited tyranny, whether exercised by one 
or legion, whether by a single autocrat, wielding all the 
power of the state, or by the majority of a community, 
combined under strict party organization, and ruling the 
minority with dictatorial and imperious sway. The 
two most prominent instances which the world now pre- 
sentaqf these different dasses of despotism,' is that of a 
single tyrant in Russia, and that of a multitudinous ty- 
rant in America ; and it is a question which some seem 
to think not easily answered which is the worse, that of 
an autocracy, of that of a majority. 

The intolerance, the bitter, persecuting intolerance, 
oAen displayed by a majority in this country, on questions 
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of stnring political interest, towards the sights and fedU^ 
ings of the minority, has come to he a subject of comment 
by enlightened minds in Europe, that are eagerly watch- 
ing the results of our great democratic experiment, and 
drawing arguments in favour of aristocratic goTernment 
from every imperfection we exhibit. Thus, in* the elo- 
quent spe^h recently delivered by Sir Robert Peel, at 
Glasgow, there are some allusions to ther intolerance of 
dominant parties in this country, which no candid person 
can peruse without admitting they contain enough of 
truth to give great point and sharpness to their 
sarcasms. 

We cannot be suspected of any sympathy With Sir 
Robert Peel in the purpose with which he made this re- 
ference to America. Our love for the democratic prin- 
ciple is too sincere and unbounded, to aUow us to have a 
feeling in common with those who desire to conserve 
aristocratic institutions. The democratic principle is 
the only principle which promises equal liberty, and equal 
prosperity to mankind. We yearn with intense long- 
ing fdr the arrival of that auspicious day in the history 
of the human r^ce, when it shall ever3rwhere take the 
place of the aristocratic principle, an^ knit all the fami- 
lies of mankind together in the bonds of equal brother- 
hood. Then shall the worn out nations sit down at last 
in abiding peace, and the old earth, which has so long 
drunk the blood of encountering millions, grow young 
again in a millenial holiday. 

No American, having sense and soul to feel and ap« 
preciate the ineffable blessings of equal liberty, would an- 
swer Sir Robert Peel's interrogatory as he supposes. 
The effeminate popinjays, whom the land, overcloyed 
with their insipid sweetness, yearly sends abroad to for- 
eign travel, and who prefet the glitter of courtly pomp 
to the widely diffused and substantial blessings of free. 
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^m, might utter sdch a dissuasion against the adoption 
of democratic principles. But no honest and manly 
American, worthy of that name, with intelligence enough 
to know, and heart enough to feel, that thehest and loftiest 
aim of government is, not to promote excessive and luxu- 
rious refinement among a few, but the general good of 
all — M the greatest good of the greatest number" — would 
ever lisp a syllable to dissuade England from adopting 
the glorious democratic principle of equal political rights. 
But while we thus differ from Sfa* Robert Peel in the 
tenor and purpose of the remarks we have quoted, w© 
are forced to admit that there is but top much truth in 
the charge of despotism against the majority in our poli- 
ticsil divisions. The right of the majority to rule, is a 
maxim which lies at the bottom of democratic govern, 
ment ; but a maxim of still higher obligation makes it 
their duty so to rule, as to preserve inviolate ihe eqiial 
rights of all. This rule of paramount authority is not 
always obeyed. We have seen numerous and frightfhi 
instances of its violation, in those outbreaks of«*|k)pular 
indignation/' which men have drawn upon themselves 
by the fatal temerity of expressing their views on a sub- 
ject of deep interest to every American, on which their 
sentiments differed from those' of the majority. The wild 
excesses of riot are not chargeable alone to the madness 
and brutality of those who take part in them, but to the 
approval of others, who set on the human bull-dogs to bait 
the abolitionists, by calling the latter all sorts of pppro. 
brious names; and encouraging the fbrmer by bestow- 
ing laudatory a()pellations on their ferocity. They are 
**true friends of the Constitution," they are men "who 
appreciate tie blessings of liberty,**, they are ** champions 
of union," they are patriots and heroes ; while those 
against- whom th^ drunken rage^ is directed are point. 
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ed out as ianadcs, of the most diabolical temper ; as in- 
cendiariesy ready to burn to the ground the temple of 
freedom ; as murderers, ready to incite the negro against 
his master, and incarnadine the whole south with the 
blood of promiscuous and discriminate slaughter. 

But to descend from the terrible instances of despot- 
ism, which the conduct of the majority on the, slave ques- 
tion displays, we see the <;onsequences of the same ty- 
ranny in a thousand matters of less startling moment. 
Does not our newspaper press show marks of the iron 
rule of despotism, as exercised by a majority 1 Whence 
comes its subserviency? Whence comes it that each 
journal goes with its party in all things, and to all lengths 
approving what the party approves, whether mei\ or 
measures, and condemning what it condemns ? Why is 
it that no journalist dares, in the exercise of true inde- 
pendence, to act with his party in what he deems con- 
formable with its pditical tenets* and censure its course 
when it varies from them ? Why is it that if, forgetting 
for a moment that he is not a freeman, he ikmestly 
blames some erroneous step, or fails to approve it, lus je- 
proach, or his ve|y silence, is made the occasion of per- 
secution, and he finds himself suddenly stripped of aap* 
port 1 Whence comes this we ask, but from the deq>ot- 
ism of a majority, from that bitter intolerance of the mass^ 
which now supplies an argument to thq monarchists and 
aristocrats of the old world, against the adoption of the 
principles of popular government 1 

The book press of our country is not less overcrowed 
by the despotism of the majority than the new^apers. 
The very work from which Sir Robert Peel makes hii 
quotation affords us a ready illustration. Thousands are 
burning to read the production of De Tocqueville, and a 
hundred publishers are anxious to gratify the desire. 
Butj^they dare not. The writer has not hesitated to ex* 
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press his opinions of slavery ; and such is the despotism 
o^ a majority, that it will' not suffer men to read nor 
speak upon that subject ; and it would hinder them, if it 
could, even from the exercise of thought. 

There are some bold spirits yet in the land, who are 
determined to battle against this spirit 6f despotism, and to 
assert and defend their rights of equal freedom, let the 
struggle cost what it may. They will speak with a 
voice that the roar of tumult cannot drown, and main- 
tain their ground with a firmness that opposition cannot 
move ; and if forced at last to surrender, it will be their 
Uves, not their liberty, they will yields considering it 
better to die freemen, than live slavey to the most cruel 
of all despots«-->a despotic majority 



OMNIPOTENCE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

[From the Plamdealer^ April 1, 1837.} 
Ik one of Oeorge Colman's metriisal oddities, that 
writer advance^ the bdd opinion that, 

What'B impoflsihle can't be, 

And never, neter comes to pase. 

This seems, however, to be a great mistake. The 
wisdom of modern legislation is continually performing 
impossibilities. The laws of physics and metaphyisics, 
of mind and matter, are every day abrogated by the laws 
of man and the march of improvement is so rapid,^ that 
it would scarcely be surprising if the whole system of 
things s\iould shortly be taken wholly under the control 
of our lawgivers. > 

Judge Soule, of our state legislature, has lately made a 
great stisp towards that consummation. He has intro* 
duced a bill to fix the value of money, under every vari. 
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ety\of financial circiimstanoes, at preeiselj i^ren per 
cent, a year, and he has framed its provisions with such 
profound sagacity, that money lender^ and money bor* 
rowers will never attempt to evade them* This will be 
glad news to those who are at present paying three per 
cent, a month. 

The notable project of Judge Soule provides that l^nds^ 
bills, notes, assurancesi all other contracts or securiti^ 
whatsoever, and all deposites of goods or other things 
whatsoever, whereupon or whereby there shall be receiv. 
ed or taken, or secured or agreed to be reserved or taken^ 
any greater sum, or greater value^ iar the loan or forbec^w 
ance of any money, goods or other things in action, than 
the legal rate of seven per oent* per annuih, shall be 
void ; and any bond, bill, note, assurance, pledge, eon- 
veyance, contract, and aH evidences of debt whatsoever, 
which may ha^e been sold, transferred, assigned or in- 
dorsed upon, for or upon which any greater interest, dis- 
count or consideration may have been reserved, obtained 
or taken than is provided in the first section of 'the said 
title shall be absolutely null and void ; and no pfU-tof any 
such contract, security or evidence of debt, shall be col- 
lectable in any court of law or eqiiity. It also declares 
every violation of the provisions of the act to be a mis- 
demeanor, subjecting the^ person ofiendingto fine or Im- 
prisonment, or both. 

There was a cert^ philosoj^^r who spent his life in 
bottling moonbeams. Judg^ SovIq s^ms to belong to 
the same school. 

The Astronomer in Rassela^, by a long and attentive 
study of the heavenly bodies, at length discovered the 
secret of their governments, and qualified himself to 
direct their courses, and regulate the seasons* '*I have 
possessed for five yearfii/' said he to Imlac, ** the lega^ 
lation of the weather and the distribution of the seajsooat 
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tl^e sun has listened to ray dictfttes, and passed from 
tropic to tropic by my direction ; the clouds, at my call^ 
have poured their waters^ibDd the Nile has overflowed 
at my command ; I have restrained the rage of the dog* 
star and mitigated the fervours of the <»*ab. I have ad- 
ministered this great office with exact justice, and made 
the different nations of the earth an impartial dividend 
of rain and sunshine. What must have beefi the misery 
of half the globe, if I had Umit'ed the clouds to particu* 
lar regipns, or ccmfined the sun to either side of the 
equator ! " . 

Judge Soule has now, taken upon himself an office Bot 
less important in the ^vmcial system, than that <^the 
learned astronomer in- the planetary. He is fen* dividing 
the rain and sunshine of the money-market with an im- 
p^tial hajid, and giving equal portions to borrower and 
lender. In doing this he perhaps may be thought to 
eanry the principle of equality to an unduQ extent, since 
it places aU borrowers on AleveV whfttever ^ difference 
in the nature of the security .they (^[er, or in the preca- . 
riousness of the 4>bject8 to which ihe loan \b t^tie applied. 
But Judge Soule is toompch of a^ philosopher to regard 
such di§^t circumstance of ^differeqie^^. He looks down 
on the money-market ilom such a height as reduces both 
bulls and b^rs to uniformity of stature. 

The Astronoraer^inBasselas, confessed that there was 
(Mie thing, in the system of nature, over wl^ioh he had 
not been aUe to obtain complete omitiiol. .<' The winds 
akHW," said he, << of all the elemental powers, haye hith- 
erto refused my authority^ and multitudes have perished 
by equinoctial tempests, which 1 found myself unaUe to 
prohibit or restrain." We are afraid that the astrono- 
mer's worthy prototype in our legislature wiU also find 
there is likewise one thing which is beyond his^uthority. 
Judge Soule will yet discovert we imagine, that the in- 
VoL. IL— 24 
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lerest on money is as variable ^ the winds, and that as 
the latter sometimes whisper in zeph3rr8 and sometimes 
raTS in tempests, so the former, in spite of all his efforts 
will sink down and almost die away, and at others swell 
and rage to the tune of three per cent, a month. 

It is a mattm of astonishment to us that any man> 
having sense enough to recommend him to his constitu- 
ents for a seat in the legislature, c^ be so blind as not 
to see tlpiat usury laws are essentially and. necessarily un- 
just and arbitrary. The value of money depends on a 
thousand very varying contingencies, as much, so &s, the 
Value of any other commodity* A failure of our chief 
articfes of export, either as- to* quantity or price, imm^ 
diatdy increases the demand for money, and at the same 
time decreases the security of the IxMrrower. An abun». 
4ant crop and large priqes have, as c^tainly, the opposite 
result This is a difference which afiects whole com« 
mimities. The difierenoes whidi distinguish in^vidual 
boi^wers are not less obvious. One has ample security 
to offer ; another has none. One needs money to aid 
biia in a pairsuit which promises certain profit ; anothef 
tteeds it to prosecuter an enterprise of exceeding hazard, 
which, if successful^ premises a large fetum, but if unsuc* 
eessful, leaves no hope of re-payinent. One borrower, has 
health, activity and prudence; another isinfim, inddent 
and rash. Judge Soule is fw making up a Procrustean 
bed ibr all alike, without refbrettoe to the variety of form 
and stature. We reoomm^iMi him to tbemvise of Crooto*, 
as a fit subject (or poetic faooonirs^ and in the meanwhile 
apply to him a stann addressed b}^ that writer to a great 
levdler in another Une: 

Come, star^yed maid, Equally ; 

In thine adorer's praise I rerel. 
Who brings, so fierce his lore to thee, 

AU forma and iMes to a level 
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THE MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 

[From the PlaindeaUr, April 8, 1837.] 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday next, ^ 
election for municipal officers is to be hdd. On those 
days the people of this city are to decide by their 
sufflmges who is to be Mayor for the next year. 
«<Therebe<Ai*eeRiehmondsin the, field." In the first 
'place, there is John I. Moboan, nominated by the demo, 
cratic party at Tammany Hall : next we nave Mosbs 
Jaquss, nominated by the equal rights party, in the 
Park; and thirdly and to conclude, there is Aaron 
Clark, the cudetani lottery dealer, nominated by ^pla- 
toons,' squadrons, battaHonii, and regiments " of whigs in 
Masonic Halt, together with the resigned firemen in their 
strength, with Gulick at their head. 

We must confess ther^are some very serious objiBctions 
urged against the first ntmed candidate. It is charged, 
and has not been denied, that he wears fiannel next to 
his skin. There is grare au&OFity for this^ <aecu|Hitton. 
It has been asserted by neaiiy all the whig papers, and 
the American of Thursday evening repeats the charge, 
in a modified form. It does not, indeed, positively aver 
that M[r. Morgan wears fiannel nea^ to hi$ shmf-^thin 
degree of atrocity is not alleged. But that he wears flannel 
is roundly affirmed. What democrat can vote lor Mr. 
Morgan, unless this imputation on his character is 
clearly proved to be a slander 9 

But it is not merely the sin of wearing flannel that is 
preferred against him. The 'American fiirther charges 
that he is ^addicted to mnbrellas ! " Prodigious wick, 
edness ! *• Addicted to umbrellas ! ''-^what a blot on his 
escutcheon, is there any eitiaesn so lest to patriotism, 
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00 lost to manhood and to Tirtuei as to vote for a roan 
who is <« addicted to umbrellas?" We pause for a 
reply. 

Moses Jaques is not much better than Mr. Morgan. 
He is strongly suspected of wearing flannel likewise, 
though some affirm that it is owfy buckskin. But we 
believe it must be aidmitted t^t 'he is a good deal 
«* addicted to indbrdlas.'' He is addicted to one or two 
other things not less heinous in the eyes of the aristoo* 
laoy. He is addicted to the opinon that all men possess 
equal political tights ;^ and hence he is denominated aa 
agrarian. He is addicted to the opinion that no citissen 
can be lawfully arrestedf even by so potential a body aa 
the New-York legiskiture, except on a warrant, for proba- 
ble cause, supported by oath or affirmation^ and hence 
ke is considered a leveller. Thtise thingSy together with 
flannel ahirtiEi and silk umlM«Has» :put his election out of 
the question. 

, The third candidate is Aaron Clark. It iSnot affirm- 
ed, on any hand, that Mr. Clark wears flannel shirts, or 
is ** addicted to umbreUas." He may, or may not, bo 
guilty of these ofl*ences against society, but no charge to 
that efhot is brought against him. On the other band, 
the virtues of Mr. Clark are great and various. He is 
'^ fortune's favourite." He onoe kept a liicky lottery- 
office, and sold vast numbers of tickets to poor people for 
ready fnoney, some of which drew prizeig. The business 
of keeping a lottery-office was one of great dignity and 
honour. It placed an opportunity within the reach of 
menof very small means to become suddenly affluent. 
The keeping, a loitery-office was a calling ** to which " 
(we quote the American) ** reverend divines appealed to 
aid c^urohes, to whidi men of l^ers and high moral 
standing appealed to endow colleges and promote educa- 
tion." This was tha calling of Aaron Clark, and henoa 
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he is called upon to be a ^aindidate for Mayor, and hence 
the people are called upon to give him their support 

Can they reaiat the invitation ! 

In view of the fact that Mr. Morgan wears flannel, 
and is addicted to umbrellas, the American triumphantly 
asks, <« what, control could such a ' person exercise over 
the fierceness of the democracy in^an uproar 1 " Thoiigh 
pi^t in an interrogative form, this is an argument that set. 
ties the questiooU No man who wears flannel and is 
«< addicted to uipbr^as " coidd queU a riot, no mister 
how many flannd-^irted tonstables and watdunen he 
had at his heels. , The thing is impcMsible. 

As for Mr» Jaques, he is himself one of the fierce de« 
mocracy, and a ohief rioter, rino^ he j^reudes over meet- 
ings of tbfe <* populace" and <<cOmmoa' people*' in the 
Park. What business have the ^common people" to 
bold meetings! 

- Aaron Claric, then, is the man. for the money? Buy 
your ticket i^t Clark's. He pwsued a ofdUng tjolereted 
by the laws, and reverend divines and beads of colleges . 
were glad to get a share ot the money he paid for his 
Ucieiise, a» they no dbubt Vould be glad to get a e^re of 
the city funds, if they we*e derived^ in part) from licensed 
stews and gambling houses. 

If w^ eleet Aanm* Clark for Mayor, who knows but he 
may get up sotoe <«splsndid scheme," and insure <<a 
grand prize '' to eji^ man n^o sasisted in making liim 
manager of the municipal k>ttery« Huseza for dark* 
Fortune's Favourke ! 



24* 
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mS8 TREE. 

[From the PlaimdemUr, AprU 8, 1^7.} 
Wa hate seeh Beatrice — ^we will Dot call it Shak- 
speare's Beatrice^ or Miss Tree's B^atricej but Beatrice 
herself. We hare seen the identical SiciKan lady, the 
high-born, beaotifal, witty, gay-hearted and yolatUe, yet 
loWng and constant woman of Messina ; whom Shak- 
i^are imagined, hot whom Miss Tree is. Other ac- 
tresses have givenlw particnlar traits of her character 
with lireliness and efiect ; but Miss Tree infbses life and 
soul into them all, and combines them into one with ini- 
mitabl^ harmony and grace. 

' What wonderfbl indiviihiality ^lere is- in the charac- 
ters of Shakspeare ! No two of them are alike. They 
may belong to the same class, but iOie shades of difference 
are not less obvious, than the features of resemblance they 
possess in common. It irt not merely (hat they are 
placed in dififorent circumstances, but they are essentially 
different. Other dramatists hare sometimes copied from 
themselves, but StuJcspeare always Copied fwrn nature^ 
and his woiks are distinguished l^ the same eadk^rn di. 
versity. ^ Custom could not stale his ii^ite variety.'' 
If this remark is true of his characters generally, it is 
more strikingly so of his femiles. From Miranda to 
Lady Mdebethy from OpMtato Ctmsiance, there is a 
whole world of interval^ iiBed up with women of ever^ 
gradation and c6iAbinatmn^ moral and intellectual qual- 
ities. Who, for example, is like Beairioe ? 

The character of Beatrice we do not think has usually 
been correctly appreciated on the stage. She is spirit- 
ed, witty, and talkative, and the mere words of her rail- 
lery, if we consider separate phrases by themselves, have 
sometimes a sharpness not altogether consistent with the 
general idea of amiableness in woman? But if we exam. 
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ine her character morethoroog^, we shall find that her 
keenest strokes of satire, her sharpest repartees and live* 
liest jests, are but the artillery with which a proud 
woiAaQ guards the secret of unrequited Iotc. It seenM to 
us the clue to Beatriee^s character is, that she is conscious 
of a secret attachment to Benedick^ and believing herpas- 
non unretumed by the determined bachelor, she makes 
him the object, of constant raillery, that she may thus 
more effectually hide her true fedings from dbservation* 
She talks of Benedtckf-mad to Benedick because Bene^ 
diek fills her heart, and *foat of the abundance of 
the Jieiirt the mouth speaketh," but die talks mirthfully 
and scornfully, that none, and least of [all himself, nMiy ' 
suspect the sentiment which is hid beneath her spatkljing 
rqiaitees. The first words BM^Hce* utters are an in- 
quiry eonceniing Benedick ;-yet with the ready tact of 
woman^ she asksafler him by a name that imi^ies a 
taunt, that the real anxiety which prompted the question^ 
migl^ not be seen* The same feeling, directly aftier, 
urges her to inquire who is hia companicm, and the motive 
of coQoealBp»nt/iiidQceB her ii^tly to add, ^ He hath 
every nionth a neW sworn broths." 

The read^ of the play is prepured, in the very first 
scene, to set down Bene^kwitiABeatnee as int^ed to 
each other* JLeimalo informs us that they are |>erpetually 
waging a kind of merry war^ and tiiat Hthey never meet, 
but there is a skirmish of wit between them.^ We soon 
perceive this very skirflnshiiig is the restdt of mutual at. 
jkaduoent, but wR^ a cKfference: for Beitecftdb is uncon- 
scious of the nature of his leelingB for Beatrice^ and 
really suf^Kises himself proof against all the shafis c^blind 
Cupid, while Beatrice m aware ^ her love, but resolves in 
the tnie spirit of maidenly propriety, to hide it deep in 
her heart, until it shall be called *forth in requital for the 
proffered loveof jBenedicX;. She is not of the disposition^ 
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howtver, to ^ let coiioealiiie«t» like m woim i' th'lMid, (eei 
on her dunaik cheek." She is too proud^ too gi^t too 
T<^atile by nature, to be eerily d^ected. She i« of the 
eanguinet not the melanoboUc temperament, and looks <» 
men and things in their Muinieet aapects.' 

Leoiuao tells us <« there is little of the melachoiy elis 
mentin her; " and she herself says, she was ^<« born to 
speak all mirth, and no matter." Beatrioe is not a crea. 
ture of imagination, but of strong intellect, and stnmg 
feeling. Her volatility relates only to her spirits, not to 
her affeetioiis ; she i(s distinguished by gaiety and airi- 
aess of temper, not fickleness of heart. That shc^ id 
Qtmstant in friendship, her fidelity to her cousin fliers 
proves, for when the breath of slander Uaekois her duurae*' 
ter, and ali even her oam fiither, believes the tale of guil^ 
&a<rtce al^ne stands np, the asserter of Jf €fo^# inno« 
cence^and in4ignant)y exdaims, ^O, on my soul, ny 
oousin is beUed I " 

But the firmness of her attachment does not shoir 
itsdf only in words. Her bver had just been led to af 
discovery of the true character of his feelings towards 
her, and had declared his attachment ; and she dmnands 
from hin^ as the first proof oi his. love, that he should 
chfdlenge his friend Clandrnt who had renounced Hero 
atth^altaf, and traduced her, <<with public acoilsatioD, 
uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour." • It is no proof 
of a want of love for,.Bai€dfclE, that she is. thus willing 
to risk his life to ^venge the wrong dpne to her ecfodn ; 
but it oi^y proves that her sense of female honour, and et 
what is due to it, oiitweigks4ove. 

She is of that temper that she might wdl have used 
the lines of the old English Earl ^i-* 

** i cotild not^love thee, love, go muoh,, 
Ifoved I not honoar more.*' 
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She sets BeneSM to do <mly what the hersdf would 
gludly have don^ «oakl she have exchaDged siSTces with 
hiin.* « Oh, i^^od ! that I were a man ! " ahe exclaimt, 
in the intenseness of her indignation, ^ I would eat hia 
heart in tlw tnai^et^plaee \ ^ The thought that Benedick 
could he foildd in the. enterpriige, and that he might fall 
beneath the sword of ClaudiOf never once entered her 
mind. The spirit of the age, and the spirit of the wo. 
man> alike repelled the idea. Ri^t and might ^em 
deemed to go han^ in hand together in such contests. 
I^he could think only of the i^anderer being punished, 
and her cousin avenged. Her imagination presented 
her lover t^tuming triumphant, the champion of injnred 
female innocence; it refosed to paint him lying pros* 
frate and bleeding- benea^ the airtMrd of the cdamaiator. 

That Beatrice loves Benediekt aiul levels hen ratOery at 
him only {to turn ajttentbn from her secret, is borse out 
by ia6 effect (^the pleasant stralagem played off upon 
her, when she is decoyed — 



.^JBto the ^leaphsd iKiwer, 



Wheiw honey^rasklds, ripened by Um SBB,' 
Forbid the Bun to enter.** 

that she 9iay overhear the discourse of Ursula and her 
cousin, concerning the pretended love of Benedick. 
Her exclamation, as she emerges from her hiding-place, 

'* Contempt farewell, Had matJen prtie, adieu ! *' 

These are the disguises she has worn hitherto, but she 
new casts thein off^ <m finding that i^eis beloved by 
BenediUk. She at onoe fully acknowledges' his worth— 

« Oihert say tboa dpst deBefva--«nd 1 
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Her heart had loDg bef<»e felt the tnrth of such com- 
BieiidatioiM, aiid aew that aheifaaittfed those feelings are 
returned» she permits her tcuigue to join in the praise of 
Behedkk. 

The idoas we have hare impetfeetly expressed of the 
charaeterof jBeolrtos seen to be the foui|daJtioii of Miaa 
Tree's performaace* She gives vm a lipiDg portraiture 
of a fioey spititedy i&tdlectual, and highly cultiyated "wf^s 
man of. the worldy t)f a bap[^ tempeiv and gay and volu* 
hie as a. singing bird* But whUe she bears in mind 
that thci quickness and brilliaBcy of \Beatncs's wit and 
i^partee 4^o«stitute a chief elemMit.in her character ; sho 
does not forgot, and does Bot suffer her audi^ice to for* 
get, that there are other elements neceisary to compose 
the perfect whole, aUd piwent, feithfaUy embodied, tht 
Jkofrms whiah Shakspeare drew. 

Feminine delicacy is one of the attabates of woman's 
character, which Miss Tree is net wilUng to dispense 
with; and while other actresses gite the utmost sharps 
ness and acerbity to every sarcasm ajid jest that Beatrice 
utters, we find Miss Tree occasiciially dialivering a repar^ 
tee with a downcast air and softened tcme, that show her 
innate sense of the propriety of Shakspeare's admoniticm, 
^ not to overstep the modesty of nature." 

Much of Beatriot^M share in the brilliant dialogue be- 
tween herself and Benedick^ dependsi for its character, on 
the style of the speaker— 4t is modest, if modestly spoken, 
and the reverse, if uttered only with a view to give it the 
greatest possible degree of point. But they who adopt 
the latter method, represent £ee<rioe as.a viien and ter* 
magani, whose ready wit aakl vivacity may excite admi« 
ration^ but who has nocouaterbtidaneiiig quitdity to attract 
esteem. We are amused by her sallies, because they are 
not directed towards ouredyes, for we feel'that they must 
wound as wellas dazsde \^ and we are disposed to com. 
miserate Benedick^ not to congratulate him, when he in 
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cattghtiB the ttap set f^ him by the Princef and he* 
•CQfnee enti^gled ih the toiki of matrimony. We dusmiss 
him to his nuptials as 0|ie who Is about to reeHze the 
truth of his own jeers against marriage, and with a ^cer. 
tainty that if the drama were continued ^Mrongh ano* 
ther act, we should see him arrived in the livery he had 
foretold for the husband of Bettkiee, *< a predestinate 
scratched face." 

But very difibrent are ^ emotions created by the 
Beatrice of Miss Tree. The s<^ti^»s of woman's tendcTf 
est tone, and the witchery of woiiNdti1» kindest and roost 
feminine si^iile, qualify the meaning of her wards. Tlie 
arirows of her vduble wit are dbot off with a pkyftil air 
IMat shows they are aimed oidy in ^ sport ; and her 
tpost scornful jests are detireAd in a voice silVery and 
gehtlcy and accompanied by such a mirthful glance of 
the eye, that we see ^eie is no league between her heart 
and her tongue. It is al| ** mirth, and no matter. '' We 
enjoy the encounter of her nimble wit with that <of Btne» 
diekf because bis dharaater as a prolessed contemner of die 
power of lore renders hkn a fiik* mark for sueh sliafts as' 
she aims at him ; ^alld we are f l en s ed to see hiin fbiled by 
so ^r an an^igonist, in a contest which he had faimsetf 
provoked. 

We aeconpany them to the aitar with a sense of grao- 
fieation that, two such oei^esial apirits are to be united 
in wedlock ; and Wihe^.:the curtaio fUls upcm 4he drama, 
our imagination compliites the story, by aHottiag such 
bi4»{HBess to the married pair, as young persons of mu« 
tual intelligence and good famnoitf, with nnitiial attach, 
ment founded on the basis of esteem, niay reasonably 
count upon enjoying. ' 

The Benedick of Mr. Mason would have elicited higher 
commendation, if that of ChiCrles Kemble had not dis. 
qualified us from appreciating moderate excellence in 
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tiie part. Tbe latter was the perfection of -acting; and 
other Benedickt tried by the standard thus fnrniahedy 
must always be pnmoonced wanting. This comparative 
criticism is not fair, when it is avoidable^; but Mr. Kem- 
ble has not left us a £ne agent on Uie subject^ and we 
shall^never again see Bmnediek personated, or read a line 
of the part, without ^thinking of him* 

The Claudio of Mr. Fredericks, and the Dm Pedro of 
Mr. Richings, were both creditable performances^ There 
was not as much of <^the May of yo^ and bbom of 
iustyhood " in the appearance of tiie former, as a strict 
regard to the text would. have required; fuid a more 
melancholy bearing in the scene where be is sought^by 
Benedick^ that he may challeage him for the wrong done 
to HerOf would have been mora in consonance witii truth 
and nature. 

The ITsmof Mrs. Gmrner was a delicate and grace* 
. ful personation. 

An air of prMneditati<m and design on the piurt of Dog* 
berrjy in the delivery of his bhinders^ impaired their comio 
effect Th^y did not fall fimn ha tongue «§ if he ent»- 
tained no doi^i.of ibe perfect aeeura^ and elbcpioice of 
his language. 

The characters, generally, were weS sustained ; and 
tile niusic ofBaithmar and Us oompanidnsim the second 
act, deserres this praise, at least — that it answered ex. 
actly the des<^tion given <^ it in tfa^ text, when Bene^ 
dtcib says, **An he had been a dog that should have 
howled thus, they would Jiave hanged him." 'Rie aiidi. 
ence seemed very much of &e aame pinion. 
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THE QUESTION OF SI4AVERY NARROWED 
TO A POINT. 

From the Plaindedler of April 15, 1837. 



-Farewell remorse.! 



Evil be thoa my good 1 By thee, at least, 
— <-! more than half, perhaps, will reign. 



MiLTOfL 



The temperate and welLconsidered sentimentfl qT Mr. 
Rives on the subject of slavery, as expressed in tlie Senate, 
last winter, when certain petitions against slavery in the, 
District of Columbia were under consideration, do not 
meet with much approval in th6 southern states. But 
the violent language of Mr, Calhoun is applauded to the 
echo. Mr. Rives, it will be remember«(jl> adii(iitted, in the 
most explicit manner, that ^ slavery is an evil, mpral^ 
social, and political;" while Mr. Calhoun, on the other 
h^d, maintained that <* it is a good — a great good." 

We have a paragraph lying before us, from the New-^ 
Orleans True American^ in which the sentiments of Mr» 
Calhoun are responded to with great ardour, and the ad; 
mission that slavery is an evil is resisted as giving up thet 
wholes question in dispute. The writer says : 

««If the principle be once acknowledged, that slavery 
is an evil, the success of the fanatics is c^tain. We are 
with Mr. Calhoun on this point. He insists that slavery 
is a positive good in pur present social relations— that no 
power in the Union ean touch the construction of south- 
ern society, without actual violation of all guaranteed and 
unalienated rights. This is the threshold of our liberties. ^ 
ir<mce passed, the tower must fall." 

Reader, contemplate the picture presented to you in 
tills figurative language : the tower ^ liberty erected on 

Vol. II.— 26 
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the prostrate bodies of three millions of slaves. Worthy 
foundation of such an edifice! And appropriately is the 
journal which displays such anxiety for its stability term- 
ed the True American. 

** Evily be thou my good," is the exclamation of Mr* 
Calhoun, and myriads of true Americans join in worship 
of the divinity thus set up. But truth has always bten 
a great iconoclast, and we think this idol of the slave- 
hdders would fare little better in her hands than the 
images of pagan idolatry. 

If the question of the abolition of slaver^ is to be nar- 
rowed down to the single point whether slavery is an evil 
or not, it will not take long to dispose of it. Tet it would 
perhaps not be an easy thing to prove that slavery is an 
«vil, for the same reason that itwould not be easy to prove 
that one and one are two ; because the proposition is so 
elementary and self-evident, that it would itself be taken 
for a logical axiom as r^dily as any position by which 
we might seek to establish it. The great fundamental 
maxim of democratic faith is the natural equality of 
rights of all mankind. This is one of those truths which, 
in our Peclaration of Independence^ the BiH of Rights of 
this Confederacy, we ckim to be self-evident. Those 
who maintain that slavery is not fin evil must repudiate 
^is maxim. They must be content to denounce the at: 
tempts to abolish slavery on the same ground that Gib* 
bon* denounced the petitions to the British Parliament 
against the slave trade, because there was ** a leaven of 
democratical principles in them, wild ideas of the rights 
and natural equality of man,** and they must join that 
full-faced aristocrat in execrating " the fatal consequences 
of democratical principles, which lead by a path of flow- 
ers to the abyss of hell.** If they admit man's na^al 

• Se« bis lott^ td Lora Sheffield. WioeUaiMi^w Works, vol 1, 
p. 349. 
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equality, tbey at once admit davery to be an evil. « In a 
future day," says Dymond, in his admirable work on mo» 
rals^ <* it will probably become a subject of wonder how it 
could haye happened that, on such a £iul:9ect as ^slavery, 
men could haye inquired and examined and debated, year 
after year ; and that many years could have passed be* 
fore the minds of a nation were sa fully convinced of its 
enormity, and of their consequent duty to abolish it, as to 
suppress it to the utmost of their power. This will proba. 
Uy be a suliject of wonder, because the question is so 
simple, that he who simply applies the requisitions of the 
mcural law finds no time forreascmii^ or for doubt The 
question as soon as it is proposed is decided." 

But if we riiut our eyes upon the moral Jaw, and de» 
cide whether slavery is a good or an evil with sole refer* > 
ence to the test of utiKty ; if we consider it meiely a ques* 
tion <^ pcditical economy, and one in which the interests 
of humanity and the rights of nature, as they affect the 
shive, are not to be taken into account, but the mere ad* 
vantage of the masters akme regarded^ weiAall still come 
to the same conclusion* The rdbaiive condition of any 
two states of this Confedmcy, taking one where slavery 
exists, and one where it does not, illustrates the truth of 
this remark. But it would not be difficult tapreve, by a 
process of statistical arguments, that slave, labour is jfar 
more costly than free, wretchedly as the wants and com. 
fi>rts of the slaves are provided for in most of the south* 
em states. ' So^ that, limiting the inquiry to the mere 
question of pecuniary profit, it could be demonstrated that 
davery is an evil. But this is a view of the subject infi* 
nitely less impmrtaot than its malign influence in social 
and political respects, still regarding the prosperity of 
the whites as alone deserving consideration. When the 
social and political effects oo three milUons of blaek men 
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are superadded as proper subjects of inquiry, the evil be- 
comes greatljr increased. 

Bat to enter seriously into an argument to prove that 
slavery is an evil would be a grtet waste of time. Tliey 
who assert the contrary do so under the influence of 
such fedings as are evinced by the ruined archangd, in 
the words from Milton which we have quoted a^ the 
liead of these remains. They do so in a tone of maHg- 
nant defiance, and their own hearts, as they make the 
declaration, throb with a <iegradiBg oonsciou^ess of its 
falsehood. 

' The position that no power in the Union can touch 
the' construction of southern society without violating 
guaranteed rights, will no more bear the test of examina. 
tion, than the assertion that sfaiveiy is not an eviL There 
is no power, we concede, in the fed^al government to 
abdish davery in any state, and none in any state to aboU 
ish it except within its own limits. But in as far as « 
free and full discussion of slavery, in all its characteristics 
and tendencies, may be considered as touching the con. 
struction of southern society, the right belongs to every 
citiz^ ^ and it is by this mode of touching it that it is 
lioped eventually to do away entirely with die. deplorable 
evil. It cannot always exist against the constant attri- 
tion of public opinion. 

The right to discuss slavery exists in various Ibrms. It 
is claimed, in the first place, that Congress has absolute 
authority over that subject, so far as it relates to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Every state, also, has authority over 
it within its own limits. And the people of the United 
States have absolute authority over it, so far as it pre* 
sents a question to be considered in reference to any pro- 
posed amendment of the federal constituticm. Suppose^ 
for example, it should be desired by any pc^tion of the peo« 
pie, to change the basis of southern representation in Con. 
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gress, oh the ground that slaves, being allowed to have no 
political rights, but being considered mere property, ought 
not to be enumerated in the political census, any more 
than the cattle and sheep of northern graziers and wool- 
growers^ The Constitution is amenable in this, as in 
every other respect, with the single exception of the 
equal representation of every state in the federal Senate ; 
and it is consequently a legitimate subject of discussion. 
Yet the discqsBion of this mibject involves, naturally an^ 
necessarily, a consideration of slavery in all its relations 
and influences. Suppose, again, an3r portion of the citi- 
zens of a state where negroes are not, held to bondage, 
but are not admitted to eqaai suflrage, as in this state, 
should desire those distinctive limitations to be removed. 
This is a legitimate question to be discussed, and the dis- 
cussipn. of this brings up the whole subject <^ slavery. 
Or suppose, thirdly, that imy persons in a free state should 
desire to re-instate nepo ^very; The south would 
scarcely quarrd witk th6m ibr seeking to carry their 
wishes into effect ; yet they CQu)d only hope to do so 
through the means of a discussion which would legiti^ 
mately embrace every topip connected with slavery, nearly 
or remotely. 

It is by discussion alone that those who are opposed to 
slavery seek to eQect a reconstruction of southern socie- 
ty ; and th^ means,| we think, if there is any virtue in 
truth, will yet befoiittd itdequate to the end* If slavery 
u really no evil, the^nMnv it is discussed, the greater will 
be the numb^ of its advocates ; but if it is ** an evil, 
moral, social and political,'', as Mr. Rives has had the 
manliness to admit, in the very teeth of Mr. Calhoun's 
bravado, it will gradually give way before the forpe g£ 
sound opinion. 

25* ■ 
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THE POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN. 
MENT OVER THE DISTRICT OF COLUM. 
BIA. 

[From tk€ Plmmdeaier, April 15, 1837.] 

Wb copied, a fOTtnight ngo^ the resolution adopted in 
the lower branch of the Ma88a<^hu8ett8 Legidature, on 
the suhjeot of the right of petition and the right of abolish- 
ing slavery in the District of Cohunbia. Since that time 
the Senate of Massachusetts has adopted the following 
resohitionsy the first by a unanimous vote, and the second 
with but one dissenting yoice. 

^ Re9olvedy That Congress having exdusive legisla- 
tion in the District of Columbia^ possesses the right to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade therein ; and that the 
eariy exercise of such right is demanded by the enlight. 
•ned sentiment of the civilized world, by the principles 
of the revolttti<Mi, and by humanity. 

^ Raohedj Tliat slavery, being an admitted moral and 
pditical evil, whose conCinuance, wherever it exists, is 
^indicatied mainly on the ground of necessity, it should be 
cireinnsoribed within the limits of the 0ta.te8 where it has 
been already established ; and that no new state should 
hereafter be admitted into the Union whose constitution 
of government shall sanction or permit the existence of 
domestic slavery." 

The resolutions w^ not eoiicorred in 1^ the other 
branch of the legislature, upon which tht) Senate receded 
from them, and adopted the resolutions of the popular 
branch, as heretofore given in this paper. 

The proceedings of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
have elicited much and various comment. Some jour, 
nals, with that contemptible desire of twisting every cir- 
cumstance to the uses of party, which distinguishes the 
new^>aper press of this country, treat these resolutiona 
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as a whig measure, while others are equally anxious to 
charge them upon the democrats. The WashingUm 
Globe, the Richmond Enquirer^ the Albany Ar^y and 
the American of this city, are the teading prints that seek 
to give a party complexion to the proceeding. The JVJor 
Ucmdl IrUeUigencer takes higher ground, and speaks of 
the resolutions according to its opinion of their intrinsic 
character and tendency, without rushing in the face of 
notorious facts to impute them to either of the parties into 
which men are divided on other questions of poHtica* 

** The right of the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for a redress of grievances,? 
is declared in the first article of the amendments toihe 
Constitution, and Congress is expressly forbidden to make 
any law abridging that right. The questiop which 
arises on the terms of the article is whether the right ex- 
tends no further than to the m^re offering of a petition, 
or whether it includes an oUigation upon the govern- 
ment to receive it, and to make such disposition of it a^ 
may seem proper under the circumstances. It seems to 
us, deariy, that a law of Congress; relusiiig to receive pe. 
titi<ms on any particular class of subjectSi would be a vio- 
lation of the plain intent and meaning of the Article. 
A resoluUon of either house c€ Congress, to this same 
effect, does the work of a laWf and seems to us equally a 
tiolation of the eonstituticHial provision* But as the' 
hUeXUgeneer waves this point as a matter of argument, 
and donfines itself to a simple expression of opinion, we 
shall also content ourselves, for the present,^ with stating 
in these general terms our contrary view of the duty of 
Congress in regard to petitions. 

The alleged power of Congress to abdii^ slavery and 
the traffic in elaves in the District of Columbia, presents 
a tojwc which the Intt^encer deems worthy of more 
partbular notice. It pronounces it a •• despotic power," 
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and enters its <« solemn protest" against the doctrine* 
De^K>tic power is a phrase somewhat revolting to demo- 
cratic ears, because people are accustomed to associate 
the idea of despotism with that of the unlimited and 
arbitrary rule of a single tyrant ; but despotic power is 
neither mote nor less than absolute power, whether exer- 
cised by one or many, by an autocrat at the impulse of 
his mere will and pleasure, or by the representatives of 
a people, according to the written provisions pf a consti- 
tutional charter as their own creation. Despotic power 
is neither more nor less, to use the constitutional phrase, 
than the power << to exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
eases whatsoever," over the district given up to such legis- 
lation. The power of Congress over the District of 
Columbia is in very truth despciic power ; that is, it' is 
absolute power; that Lb^ it is the power ai exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever. 

The states of Virginia and Maryland, when they ceded 
the territfury to the federal-government which now con- 
stitutes thQ District >of Columbia, suxr^idered it to this 
power of exclusive legislation* The federal government 
could receive it upon no other condition than that isfeci. 
fied in the Constitution) that it should possess the right 
to exercise over it absolute rule in every, possiUe respect 
not expresriy interdicted by the Constitution. They 
who then resided ^or owned property in that Ibnit, if Uiey 
were dissatisfied with the surrender could lemove or dis- 
pose of their poesessiona. The being put ta that inc<m« 
venience and possible loss constituted a fair subject of 
petition for indemnity to the sovereign power of their own 
state. If they chose to remain and aaffer themselves 
and their possessions to be transferred from state to fed. 
•ral authority^ they did so with a full knowledge that 
their rights of pefsonal property then came under the 
^oxdusive legislation of Coi^igress in all cases whatso- 
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ever," witii no fimits whaterer upon its power, hiai thoM 
expressed in the provisions of the Constitution. The 
foundation of the right of property in every country is the 
law of the land. The foundation of the right of property 
in Virginia and Maryland is the law of Virginia and 
Maryland. When Virginia and Maryland surrender a 
portion of their territory to another goremmetaty relin* 
qiiishing to that other government exclusive right of 
legislation in all cases whatsoever, the foundation of the 
right of property in the territory so relinquished then rests 
in the legislative power to which the surrender is made. 
The owners of property hold their possessions subject to 
the control of a despotism. This is the ctide with the 
inhabitants of the District of Cohimhia, and so much for 
the legal right of Congress to abdish slavery there. The 
moral right, or what the Intelligencer terms the expediency 
of the measure, constitutes another question which we 
do not feel called upon to discu^sB at the present time. 



A FEW WORDS TO THE ABOLITIONISTS. 

[FK9mih€Pl4UiuMer, April 22^1837.] 
Thb temper in which some of the newspapers, devoted 
to the abolition of slavery, treat that momentous subject 
is exceedingly reprehensible-*4iardly less so, indeed, thaB 
that opposite spirit of fanaticism and persecution against 
which we have so repeatedly and earnestly exerted our 
voice. The emancipation of three millions of human be* 
ings from degrading servitude is a great and noble object^ 
and the means should partake of thesame character. Ex* 
citing and opprobrious language, insulting jeers, angry 
denunciations, and uncalled for imputations of unworthy 
motives^ should be scrupulously avoided* They who are 
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governed by tba right ^rit in eiuJeaTOttriiig to accom- 
l4iMi the enfraachieemeot of the blacks, aim to achieve a 
great good to the mastery as well as to the sUve. They 
aim to do away an evir, moral, social and political, and one 
that exercises a p^nicions influence on all classes oimesa 
where it exisjts. A motire of so much benevplence'and phi- 
lanthropy is best and mo6t effectually shown, in its true 
character, by kind and assuasive means. But such are 
not the means resorted to by several of the leading abo. 
lition papers* Their language is acrimonious ; their con. 
demnation of the slavehdders is sweeping and malignant ; 
their jibes and taunts are full of sharpness and asperity ; 
and the grossest imputations are uttered in hold assertions, 
without being supported by a syllable of proof. All this 
is bad, very ba!d, and tends to retard the good work, which 
tbsy profess themselves desirous to promote. 

It is difficult, we readily concede, for we have experien- 
ced it to be so on more than one occasion, to temper with 
becoming moderation the expressions which indignation 
naturally prompts on perusing the accounts of those out- 
rages which the negroes and their defenders constantly 
suffer. We do not know that it is ev^i destraUe that, on 
such occasions, a writer should strive to give vent to his 
emotions of abhorrence and reprobation in a riH of soft 
and musical words. Let him pour out his sentiments in 
a tojrent of manly eloquence ; let him express himself 
freely and warmly ; let his pen obey the dictates of hie 
heart; let him *< cry aloud and spare, not." But while we 
do not condemn, but rather commend, such fervour as ho- 
nourable, when provoked by the immediate spectacle of 
wrong and outrage, we would not always come to the cob- 
sideration of the question of slavery in such an excited 
temper. It is a question for calm discussion. It is a . 
question of &cts and arguments. It is a question which 
involres vast interests. It is fhiught with momentous 
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oonseqaences* It concerns the peace, happiness^ and proa^ 
perity of millions of fellow-beings. It is inseparably 
connected with political considerations of the gravest and 
holiest kind. I^ is, in short, a question, more than any other 
which can arise in our Confederacy, that imperatively calls 
for caution, temperance, and kindness, in ^e discussion 
of it. We should not approach it with malevolence in 
our hearts, either towards the master or slave. We riiould 
BOt approach it as partisans or sectarians. We should 
come to it only as friends of fVeedom and humanity, as 
champions of equal rights, solely desirous of accomplish, 
ing that noble end of. democratic effi>rt-^the greatest 
good of the greatest number of our fellow men. 

This is not the spirit which some of the abolition 
pHnts display. The following article, for example, from 
a recent number of the BoHon LUmrator wHl not stand 
the test of the rule we have laid down* It is acrimonious, 
vindictive, intolerant, and unjust^ and Unworthy, in every 
respect, of the cause in which that newspaper is engaged. 

The article referred to, after aHuding to certain reli* 
gious anniversaries which are about to be l^ld in this 
city, Philadelphia and Boston, continues ui the following 
wise: 

«< It is expected that many slaveholding ministers and 
christians from the south will be in the above named ' 
cities in May. They are coming on to pray and make 
speeches at our anniversaries. 

** But let our coloured citizens beware of these southern 
ministers and christians. They may have another ob- 
ject in attending our annivetrsaries, besides praying and 
making speeches. This object very neariy concerns 
our coloured citizens. Tliese slaveholders think all co- 
loured people ought to be shtves. They look upon you 
as property, and when they see you and your wives and 
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children walking through the streets, instead of thinking 
how to do good and save your souls, they think hpw much 
you would bring in the market, if they could get you to 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, or New.Orleans« 

M So after having made a long prayer and a good 
speech at an anniversary, perhaps you will find them at 
night lurking about your houses, to catch you and carry 
yon off to the south. As you come out of your doors, it 
may be they will spring upon you, knock you down, gag 
you^ chain .and fetter you, give you a good coWhiding to 
keep you still ; and then take you to some ship in the har- 
bour and send you to the south. 

M Especially^ if there has been a contribution at the an- 
niversary, and they have given any thing, then it espe- 
cially stands you in hand to beware. You may expect 
that they will indemnify themselves by stealing your 
wives and children. They know our city authorities will 
not protect you. They know the ministers and chri9- 
tians of New-York apd Boston will think just as well of 
them if they do kidnap a goodly number of our citizens* 

**I warn you to keep in dooi^s. Lock, bolt and bar 
your doors. Close your shutters. Be carefiil how you 
appear at the anniversaries. How do you know but while 
the alavefaolder is making a speech, he may mark you out 
for his prey T I tell you, skveholding ministers are ac- 
customed to steal men, women and children every day. 
It is the first great object of their lives. The next is 
praying and preaching. 

^ Up, watch, look out for slaveholding ministers and 
christians, or your wives and children may be torn from 
your embrace, and dragged away to weep, to pine and 
die in the land of tears and bk>od.'' 

Can anything be in a worse temper than this ? It is 
such articles, and such conduct as naturally and almost 
necessarily flows from the circulation of such articles» 
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that cause the opponents of slavery to he denounced as 
fanatics and incendiaries. There is certainly hoth a 
fanatical and incendiary spirit and tendency in the re- 
marks we have copied. The aholitionists may rely upon 
it that they do not advance th^ir ohject by ebullitions so 
intolerant and denunciatory. Their natural effect is to 
exasperate opponents and ablate the zeal of friends. 



CONNECTION OP STATE WITH BANKING. 

[From the Plaindealer, May 6, 1837.] 

A PABAGSAPH from a recent number of this paper, un« 
der the head of Political Meddling wkh Finance, is copied 
by the Richmond Whig, and commented upon as a con- 
cession thdt the *< experiment " of the last administration, 
with regard to the currency, has fisLiled. That journal 
holds the foUowing ianguage .*^ 

^ The following article from the Plaindedler, the ablest 
and most honest Van Burisn paper with which we are 
acquainted, makes the important concession that the 
great < Experitnent ' of the Jiero has failed^ This con- 
veys no information to our minds, for 'we have never for 
one moment been so far deluded as to believevthat the 
result of the tinkering of. the currency would be other- 
wise than it is. A.part from the concession of the fail- 
ure of the < Experiment,* the reason assigned for that 
failure is worthy of notice. < Instead of dissolving all 
connexion between the government and the banks, that 
connexion has been rendered more complicate,' says the 
writer, by the new system. Of course it has. That the 
government might have indisputable control of the' 
banks, and employ them as partisan engines, was the 
consideration which prompted the < Experiment' All who 
Vol. II.- 26 
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were honest, and had any acquaintance with ^ finance 
and commerce, foresaw and foretold that the prostitution 
of the currency of the country to party would bnng 
ruin." 

We thank the Richmond Whig for the complimentary 
terms in which it speaks of us ; though; without any afifec- 
tation of modesty, we must disclaim the justice of its 
praise, while an administration newspaper, published in 
this very city, comes daily Under our notice, conducted 
not only with strict integrity, but in the most enlightened 
and philosophical spirit of political discussion, and show- 
ing, in almost every leading article, rare scholarship, 
great copiousness of logical resources, felicitous com. 
mand of language, earnest patriotism, large views of pub- 
lie economy, and firm devotion to the cause of truth, 
joined with such kindness of tempfsr as strips controversy 
of its bitterness, and leaves the decision of questions to 
the unclouded judgment of its readers. It would be a 
happy thing for the people, if there were more newspa. 
pers, on both sides of the dividing line of parties, direct- 
ed by a spirit of so much purity and inteliigence. We 
need not add tha^ we allude to the Evening Past. 

There is another point in the commendation of the 
Richmond Whig which requires to be set right. This is 
not a Van Buren paper. The great purpose of our jour- 
nal is to advance the cause of political truth. We do 
not adopt, as our maxim, the stale and deceptive cant of 
principia non homines^ which is usually the motto of those 
whose purposes are utterly selfish and base. We con- 
tend for men, as well as principles ; but for the former 
as the means, and the latter as the object. For this rea- 
son, we are friendly to Mr. Van Buren, considering him 
as the instrument chosen by the democracy of the coun- 
try to carry into efiect democratic principles in the 
administration of the federal government. So far as he 
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is true to that great trust, he shall assuredly have, our 
zealous support ; but we shall support him io no devia- 
tion, however slight, from the straight and obvious path 
of democratic duty, and should he, in any* instance, stray 
widely from it, he will . assuredly encounter our decided 
opposition. Of this we. have already given an earnest, 
in our condemnation of the strange and startling avowal 
with which he .commenced his executive career — his 
precedaneoys . exercise of the veto power. It is an un« 
warrantable use of political n^etonymy, then, to call the 
Plamdealer a Van Buren journaL It is a democratic 
journal, and is ambitious of no higher name; 

With regard to the imputed concession made by this 
paper, we only ask that our language should^ not be 
strained to larger uses than its obvious purport justifies* 
We do not consider that the << experiments^ has failed, if 
by that party catchword is meant the measures of the 
last administration in regard to the United States Bank* 
We approved then, and approve now, the veto of the bill 
to recharter that institution. Wo approved then, and ap» 
prove noW, the removal of the federal revenues from its 
custody. And we should consider/ the reinstitution of 
a bank, in the popular sense of that word, by the federal 
authority, as one of the very worst evils which could be» 
fall our countty. What we disapprove now, and what we 
have always disapproved^ is that the government should 
connect itself, in any way, or to any extent, with the 
business of banking. When it removed its money from 
the federal bank, it should not have deposited it with the 
banks which exist under state authority. It should have 
stood wholly ^loof from such institutions. The only 
legitimate use which it l^aa for its funds is, in our 
view, to pay its necessary expenses ; and the only legiti. 
mate keeper of them in the meanwhile is itself. The 
treasure pf the United St»tep ^© raised by taxation, ii> 
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specified modes, for the purpose of paying the debts and 
providing^ for thecomtnon defence and general welfare of 
the country. The Constitution recognizes nothing as 
money but gold and silver coin ; and the government 
should therefore receive its revenues in nothing else. It 
recognizes, in strictness, nothing as an object to which 
those revenues are to be applied but the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in conducting the general political affair^ 
of the Confederacy. The safe keeping of the money, 
then, is the only object-to be effected, between the collec- 
tion and the disbursement of it. For this purpose the - 
government is itself fully competent. It has but to estab- 
lish a place of deposit^ under proper guardians, in the 
commercial focus of the country, and pay the various 
branches of public service with checks or drafts on that 
depositary. It has, properly, nothing to do with the ex- 
changes of the country. They are an affair of trade, 
which should be left to the laws of trade. It has, pro* 
perly, nothing to do with the currency, which is also an 
affair of trade, and perfectly within the competency of iin 
own natural laws to govern. Let the government con- 
fine itself to its plain and obvious political duties. Let 
it have nothing to do with a ^ credit system.'* vLet it 
connect itself neither with corporations nor individuals. 
Let it keep its own money, taking care that it is money^ 
and not promises ; and let it leave it to unfettered sagacity 
and enterprise to devise and carry into effect whatever 
system of exchangt^ and credit may be found most advan- 
tageous to the compiercial interests of society. 

The first objection which will probably suggest itself to 
these views is, that they contemplate t^e keeping of a 
vast fund of the precious metals hoarded up from use, 
which might be profitably employed as the basis of com- 
mercial credit. But is it not necessary that the fund 
should be vast? aiid, on the contrary, it is admitted l^ 
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politicians both of the democratic and ari^Ocratic sects, 
the former on general pditical principle, and the latter 
from aversion to the dominant party, or distrust of its in- 
tegrity^ that the revenue should be adjusted to the scale- 
of expenditure. The keeping of the surplus safely lock- 
ed up in the shape of money, would afford an additional ^ 
motive to both parties to increase their efforts to reduce 
the revenue to the minimum amount, n Again, as to this 
money being si|sceptible of being usefully employed as a 
basis of credit. Credit to whom ? The government does 
not need it ; ^or it has no business to transact on credit. 
The people cdlectively do not heed it ; for it is' as much 
a part of the substantial wealth of the country urider the 
lock and key of the federal treasury, as it would be under 
tliatof any bank or individual. And no bank or individ- - 
ual needs it ; for the credit of every bank and of every 
person is sufficiently extended when it covers the basis 
of their own real wealth. If extended beyond this, on 
the basis of a loan or deposit from the government, it is 
obvious such bank or individual would be deriving an ad. 
vantage by jeoparding the money of the government ; 
that is, of the people ; that is, the rights of the many 
would be endangered for the benefit of the few. 

Another objection to our theory may be u^ged, that if 
the government gathered its revenue for safe keeping at 
any one point, its checks on that fund, in some quarters 
where payments would be necessary, would be belo^ par, 
ctnd the receiver of them would thus be defrauded of a 
portion of his dues. This would not be so, in fact, 
in -any part of our country, if the commercial focus 
of the Confederacy were selected as the place for the 
federal depositary. Should it happen, however, in rela- 
tion to any branch of the public service, say, for example, 
some military outpost, the government would but be un- 
der tho necessity of transporting the requisite amount of . 
26* 
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funds to sudi outposts ; and the coa^ of doing so would be 
as much the legitimatd^ expense to be defrayed out of the 
general fund, as any other expense incurred in the con. 
ducting of our political affairs. The jsame remark will 
hold good of the cost of conveying the revenues from the 
various points where coUected, to the place of general 
deposit. 

These are, in brief, our views as to the duty of the 
federal gov^nment, in regard to the 'collection and dis- 
bursement of its revenues. ' The great object which we 
desire to see accomplished, and to the accomplishment of 
which, we think, the course of things is obviously tend, 
ing, is the utter.and complete divorcement of politics from 
the business of banking. We desire to see banking di- 
vorced not only from federal legislation, but from state 
legi^ation. Nothing but evil, either in this country or 
others, has arisen from their union; The regulation of 
the currency, and the regulation of credit, are' both affairs 
of trade. Men want no laws cm the subject, except for the 
punishment of frauds. They want no laws except such 
as are necessary for the protection of their equal rights. 
If the government depositesits money with a corporation, 
a voluntary association, or an individual, it does so either 
on the condition of some return being rendered, or none. 
If none, an advantage, which is the property of the whole 
people,^ is given to one or a few, in manifest violation of 
of the people'^ equal rights. If it receives a return, that 
return is either an equivalent or not. Biit no corpora- 
tion, association, or individual would render an exact 
equivalent, since only the profit of the trust would present 
a motive for assuming it. If the return is not an equiva- 
lent, it is still manifest that one or a few are benefited at 
the expense of the many. 

We are no enemy to banking. It is a highly useful 
branch of trade. It is capable of accomplishing many 
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important results, the advantages of which, without legis- 
lative control or impediment, would naturally diffuse 
themselves ov^r the whole surface of society. Banking 
is an important wheel in the great machine of commerce ; 
and commerce, not confining the word to merchants, who 
are mere intermediaries an(} factors, hut using it to ex- 
press the stupendous aggregate of that vast reciprocal in- 
tercourse which embraces alike the products of agricul- 
ture and art, science and literature — coihmerce is the 
efficient instrument of civiUzation and promoter of all 
that improves and .elevates n^ankind. We cannot there- 
fore be an enemy of any essential part in so beneScent a 
whole. Our hostility is not directed against banking, 
but against that legislative intermeddling, by which it is 
withdrawn from the harmonious operation of its own laws, 
and subjected to laws imposed by ignorance, selfishness, 
ambition and rapacity. 

The " experiment" of the last administration, so for as 
it was an experiment intended to separstte the govern- 
ment from connexion with banks, and to bring about the 
repudiation of every thing but real money in its dealings 
with the citizens, has our warmest approbation. The spe- 
cie circular, for the same reason, is an ^ experiment " 
which we wholly approved, and Mr. Van Buren has 
strengthened our good opinion of him by his firmness in 
adhering io that measure, against the clamour of which it 
has been made a prolific theme. Glad should we be, if a 
law, of a tenor corresponding with that order, were enacted 
in relation to the payments at the customs. We should be 
rejoiced if the federal government should set so noble an 
example to the monopoly-loving legislatures of the states, 
and teach them that the money of the Constitution is the 
only money which should be known to the laws. They 
who ascribe the present embarrassments of trade to the 
« (experiments." oi Andrew Jackson are not wholly in the 
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wroDg. Mueb of the present evil, we do not question, 
might have been avoided, had the United States Bank 
been quietly re-chartered, without opposition, and without 
curtailment of its powers. It would then have had no 
motive for its alternate contractions and expansions, be- 
yond the mere desire of pecuniary gain, unless, indeed, 
it ha(^ chosen to play the part of << king-maker," and dic- 
tate to the people whom they should elect to fill their 
chief political trusts. But not being quietly re-cbartered, 
it undertook to coerce the administration to do what it 
was not disposed to do of its own free will, and hence was 
tried, in the first place, the efficacy of a sudden pressure, 
and afterwards, of a sudden expansion. It was this course 
which gave the original impulse to the spirit of wild spe- 
culation, and led to the creation of such a large number 
of banking institutions by the several states. The re- 
sult, probably, was not wholly unforeseen by the late Pre- 
sident, when he refused bis signatureto the act renewing 
the charter of the United States Bank. The path of 
duty, however, lay plain before him ; and to turn aside 
from it would have been as inexcusable,^ as would be the 
conduct of that judge who should pardon an atrocious 
criminal from the fear that, if executed, his confederates 
might embrace the ocfcasion to excite a tumult, and throw 
the community into temporary disorder. , The course of 
justice ought not to be stayed by such a consideration in 
the one case more than in the other. 

If the community desire a banking institution, capable 
of regulating the currency and the exchanges, and pos- 
sessed of all the power for good which distinguished the 
United States Bank, without that enormous power of evil 
by which it was more distinguished, let them, through the 
bdlot-boxes, insist on the abolition of all restraints on the 
freedom of trade. Enterprise and competition, if they 
were free to act, would soon build up a better bank than 
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it is in the power of Congress to create, putting out of 
sight the constitutional objection ; and they would regu. 
late its issues, ensure its solvency, and confine it within 
the proper field of bank operations, far more efifectually 
than could the most cunningfy devised checks and condi- 
tions which legislative wisdom ever framed. This is the 
great *< experiment " which has yet to be tried ; and it 
requires no spirit of prophecy to foresee that one of the 
great dividing questions of poUtics for some years to come 
will resolve itself into a deniand, on the one hand, for a 
federal bank, and, on the other, for the total separati<ni 
of bank and state. We have provided with great care 
against the u^ion ef politics and religion ; but in our 
judgment a hierarchical mixture in our government is not 
more to be deprecated than an alliance between legisla- 
tion and banking. Churchntnd State, has an evil sound ; 
but Bank and State grates more harshly on our ears. 



THE CmSIS. 

( •* Lairaez nous faire.*' 

[From the Plaindealer, May 13, 1837.] 

The community is now experiencing a beautiful illus. 
tration ef the excellenee o( the monopoly system. All 
the banks in this city suspended payment on Wednesday 
last, and it is to be presumed the example will be follow- 
ed far and wide. Herei then, is an end of the safety 
fund bubble, the best system of banks and currency ever 
devised by human ingenuity, if we may believe the Albth 
ny ArguSy and its followers of the nn^nopoly school, and 
one of the worst that ever fraud imposed upoii credulit];, 
if we will but examine it by the lights of wisdom and 
experience. 
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We say here is an end of the safety fund bubble ; but 
this position is conditional on the people's asserting their 
equal rights, and demanding the absolute divorc^ement 
of legislation from the business of banking, and from all 
supervisory connection with trade and credit, further 
than the mere ^enforcement of the obligations of contracts, 
and the punishment of frauds. If the present condition / 
of things does not impel them to do this, th^y are sunk in 
a depth of fatuity beyond all hope of redemption. It is 
as palpable to the mind, as the universal light of day to the 
senses, that the present anarchical and chaotic condition 
of financial affairs is the result, the direct and inevitable 
result, of the unholy alliance between politics and banking. 
The union of bank and state in this country is crushing 
the people under the weight of a despotism as grievous 
as was ever imposed upon laankind by the union of church 
and state. Better, far better, to be under the domi- 
nion of a hierarchy, than under the galling and ignoble 
rule of legislation money-changers. 

What a world of wisdom there is in the brief phrase 
we have placed as a motto to this article ! Society, re- 
covering from the delirium excited by the stimulus of 
special legislation, begins to see that true wisdom con- 
sists, not in regulating trade by a systekn of artificial 
checks and balances, perpetually liable to be thrown into 
disorder, which the very complication of the contrivance 
then renders almost irremediable, but simply in letting 
trade alone. There are abundant indications around us 
that we shall not long stand unaided in the views we 
liave frequently expressed of the utter folly and inevita- 
ble evil of all legislative intermeddling with the natural 
laws of trade. Banking; is a good thing eno^ugh in its 
intrinsic nature ; but government should have no connec- 
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tioo with it, and should recognize nothing as money but 
silver and gold. ^ 

We are not an enemy to a paper representatire of mo« 
ney, any more than we are to confidence between man 
and man in any other shape it may naturally assume, for 
mutual convenience, in the transaction of necessary deal- 
ings. We are not an enemy to banking, any more than 
we are to any other branch of traffic instrumental in 
carrying on the great commercial intercourse of society. 
We are an , enemy only to a mixture of politics with 
banking ; to thef vain, attempts to regulate the channels 
in which trade shall run ; to that legislative intermeddling 
which withdraws credit from the harmonious operation 
of its own laws, disturbs its equal flow, and leaves the 
community to be at one time deluged with a cataclysm 
of paper money, and at anothq^^ exposed to all the horrors 
of financial drought. 

It would be a happy thing for this country,* if the 
doubtful power under. Which banks are created had been 
positively withheld. It would be a happy thing if all 
right «of interference with trade, either by immunities or 
prohibitions, by restraining laws or special charters, had 
been solemnly interdicted. More misery, more immo* 
rality, more degradation of the many for the undue ele- 
vation of the few, than can even be conjectured, have^re- 
suited from the vain attempts to regulate the currency. 
Let commerce, and let the currency, which is but an 
appendage and accident of commerce, regulate them- 
selves ; and let the government confine its attention 
strictly to the purposes which constitute the sole legiti- 
mate ends of political organization^ the mere protection 
of person and property. We should then soon present to 
the world the spectacle of a people niore free, more equal- 
ly prosperous, and more happy, than has ever yet fur- 
nished a subject to the historian. The history of the 
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past is but a Newgate Calender on an extensive scale ; 
the history of the future would be a work oi a jsublimer 
character. 

In the midst of the financial desolation which has 
been brought upon us by the inevitable operation of 
monopoly legislation — ^by the wretched charlatanry which 
seeks to prop up an artificial system of credit with special 
statutes, and hedge it round with penalties and prohibit 
tions — the community has an ample opportunity to con- 
template the consequences of that folly which would sub- 
stitute the laws of man for those of nature, and wholly 
change the irreversiUe order of causes and effects. Can 
any man who has eyes to see, or ears to hear, or und^- 
standing to conceive, survey the . deplorable wrecks of 
commerce and credit strewn on every side, the broken 
pdumns and arches of the great fabric of trade, or listen 
to the groans of an agonized community lying prostrate 
beneath the^ ruins, without the conviction rushing into 
his mind, that the melancholy result must be ascribed 
to those, who, clothed in brief legislative authority, inter- 
pose their fantastic expedients in place of that na^tural 
system which constitutes the ^eternal fitness of things. 
Each fragment of pur shattered commerce bears, stamp- 
ed in characters which he who runs may read, the force- 
ful inscription — << This is the fbuit of monopoly lr* 

OISLATION." . ^ 

We were forewarned, timely forewiamed, and by cme 
whose counsel we had reason to respect, of the em« 
barrassments in which special legii^^tion would invc^ve 
us. The message of Andrew Jackson are replete with 
lessons of admonitory wisdom. But the passion of avarice 
had smzed upon our hearts, and the desire of sudden riches 
outweighed the suggestions of reason. We behold now 
the consequences of our infatuation. We are now ad- 
monished by that sternest of teachers, experience. But 
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the Uamm, tkcMigh rude, will kad me^ to good, if we 
bave the sense to pause, and read it aright. 

The banks are broken, and, without legiMatiTe inter. 
Teation, will soon forfeit' thnr charters. • We hlive been 
flonowailly taught the miserable iinpotence of legisllition ; , 
it IS the fountai» €rom which the waters of bitferiiess hare 
flowed; let ua not thea agtin unseal it, that it nmy ef- 
fuse raother deaolaticig flood. What can legislation do T 
Insult the eommumty, by coqfinning the special privi^ 
legfis of money chaagecsy after their own aete haTe de- 
elaj»Mi their utter worthlessnees? Enable a band of pa- 
per-money depradatea to prey more rokoiously thatt 
befin^ on the yitals of the people ? Aut^rite them td 
pour oute fresh torrent ^ their promises, now really df 
Mmore value thaathe papw on which «iey are writ? 
Will the comrnunity toleiiUejrach an enc^mous fi^ud t 

Let the Banks peiish ! Let the meaopolisttt be swept/ 
from the boardi Let the whc^ biood of privift^d inoi 
ft^-chaagersgite ^beto the >anly ti^riiigs of comJ 
meroini &eedom, who adt for no protection hot equal laws,! 
and BO exemptioB firom the idiocks of boundless compe- 
tkioiu We comBnisserate the innooettt who suffer by the 
downfall of the banks ; but we dannot oona^ie that a mi- 
ligation of their fareqUes «haU -be pnrcfaabed by the perpe- 
tuation of a system frmi^ht with so touch etil to the 
entire commomiy. Now. is the time for the ctthiplet^ 
•mancipation of triadis &om legislative thraldom. If this 
propitious moment 'mmi£kmd topass byuhiniproved, thd 
fetter, now rivto almost asunder, will he rivetted anew, 
and hold us in slawry Ibrever. The choice k presented to 
us offreedom or perpetual bondage. Let us demand, then, 
as with one voice, the reintegration of our natural rights ; 
kt us protest again»t the renovation g£ that cumbrous 
fiibric of legisltftive fraud and folly, which has fallen of 
its own weight, and, if ncised again, will again topple 
VouIL^.^ 
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lwfct» t)|g fewl eo — p M okl iBvalsif , to jbwry oJwr myri* 
adi in its niittp. 

If we knew «&7 larm of iq^seoh whidi would vnrest 
Ihe attention of 4Mir reedert or '^my anode of< asgaweaA 
whioh woukl^atiify his naoon, tbat we hmv>e mot again 
and again aaed^ wo woaUemplo^r it aow, with all the 
oarnestness of a^ainoere eonviotionof the unportanoe of 
the sutjectytapefsiiade him, that the oi^j tniegroundof 
hope for thoonduriag pvosperity of onr ooomeroe, in al 
its TaatamlooiQpUealed relatbi|iiy conpistsini^iriDg free- 
dom (0 trade. Free hanking ie the qrslein pnrsued in 
ScoUaody mm) tiutt oountry escapee rendsioos, wfaiio 
Eo|^nd and JUn^^ca aie exposed .4q contmaal parol- 
ysoM and jgoH^ ps iens, to expaasiona that nneettlenll the 
fiMUkdationa of property, and epntractions tiiat leduee 
wbote comqamiities to wretchedness and want, BngUL|id» 
with all the iQonareiMcat and wistoetntie potentiality of its 
govevwnentt Apa never yet been aUs^ regidate tbeonr* 
rency, with itstst^pendens macUnery of finanoe. Bnl 
Scotiaody wJitboHt any separate goifoniiiient, and withont 
any legisialivieiQacfaiaery of finance, has enjoyed a sta* 
pie and unifiNna ourrenoy, beeanae it has wisely heen 
left to the iiatural laws of taade. 

U the waste .of the eoBunttnity reipmpe a great hanking 
in8tit\itiG^ impable of regidatiiig the nmrency- and e&. 
changes, settrade ftee^ and it will supply soohaninstitatien 
of its own aocnid* . We need not go ae humble petitionero 
either to our state or > federal government, and beseech 
it to beftow special privileges on n few, that they 
may regulal0 the affairs of tlm many r we have only to 
adopt the imiker -and manlier coarse of demanding back 
those natural rights, of which we hare been defrauded 
^y dishonest and ignorant legislators^ We need sedc 
•no immunity, hut only daim our. own. We need ai^ (» 
the imposition of no new statute on the overburthened 
people, but only for the abrogation of laws which now 
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W6i|^ ilwm Uf the tmMu iWe Amtn noAmig Imt tb« 
QomniQift priTilege of pvrsoiiig •« owft Iwiino i M^ inoii 
ovB'Wajywidiouta kguUtive tidiwiMhir :tor wy 1m# 
BMKii we 8htllii6» yf^tmk mIfdrtAmt «re iM iuiTe far mm 
toil 

The same enterprise irkioh iMgkle the oeees iMk 
eat prodtiet% which breeke «wr mere iaie «^ tfaemeiwl 
eddwe with the ie»olfing wheek of lirtuMute, iriueb 
penoeelet the land Wilii oands^ end biais eteie 4o etate 
in ih« ifon emlveeeof mikoe4% woeU ie> eAundentijr 
able io perform the humUe fwwtiDae 6f banher^ withiM 
the aid of legtelative^fiiwNiry or pseteo^en* Bnterpriee 
weold build up, aad coaipelition woold regirial^a betM 
i^etefn of baake ten legideAioK errer elm dorifte* Wm 
bare triedi to our oeeli the eompeieniy oC'tke ktler^ 
and we ate now taeting the hitter oontequineea of onr 
oreduUtj,. 

Letuanow teettheeatperimentoffreedonB. Itoannoi 
place us in a worse cenditiMi than that to whieh ww 
have been hurled by the terrible efvulsiencif.the SMnopelf 
system. 



THE SAFETY FUND BUBBLE. 

[Pnm tU PUHmi^mbrt May SO, 1897.] 



The prayer of the insolvent Banks has been granted, 
by our monopoly legislature, tind they are permitted, in 
the teeth of their own confbssion of inability to perform 
their contracts, to continue to issue their worthless 
and lying promises, wliich the community are virtually 
obliged to receive as real money. Was there ever a piece 
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9i groMer iegklfttive £raud Ifaan dns t fi«i« bate beeflf 
■Hrefaaotp ^uiluif by ^cwes for nonths'past. Bfaoy of 
ikmrndrnm^.to tiM«B«ife wtitfiiotWn oftlieiF crwKtora^ 
tknt tbeirprapsfty ftif<«v«rbi^u*M thoir^debts. Tbe 
difficulty of obtaining ready money bas obliged theni io 
aiMp^id tlMir paynwirts.; ^ but it ia'rendeied nanifest, by 
a 6dl expomtmi' of tbeir afiain, tbi^ not a dollar will 
aBiaHitd^ be kMl by diose baviog claims a^n ^len. 
TbeiianM|diat»aaate iHiteb odmpelM tbeae persons to 
aaspcbdtlieir business was the imp s M i b iB ty of obtaipiny 
■Mmey on aay idnd of seeantiss. But Ibat impossibiNty^ 
waa iisdf ibe afibot of another oanse : and if we trace^ 
liie oonaeiio* of caoser and eflecl t» tba beginning, we 
shall fiad.tiiatrtike wbalaa^il graw a«t of tb^ monstroixr 
^xpansioa of bank credi!, whicb provoked a most inordi. 
Bate tbint af apocnlalion^ aad stttoakted men to tinder* 
take tbe widest enterprises. These enterprises were of a 
nates toi reqaikv a continnaHy Jn c re asin g expansion of 
bank cndit BQt tbeia was a Uinit wbieh the banks did 
net dare lo overpass. When tliat limit was reached, tbe 
demand for money to sustain the mad projects which had 
been undertaken led to the freely giving of the most 
exorbitant rates of interest to private money dealers. 
These rates of interest soon coa^um^ thef actual means 
of speculators, and they were forced to sacrifice their 
property to meet the Airther dematids upon them. Capi* 
talists, seeing thai tbefinanaial lavid^kmbad commenced^ 
withdrew from the field in alarm. The banks, fearful of 
a demand forfspecie, began to retrench.as rapidly as they 
bad expanded ; and ^he m^erchant, in the meanwhile, who 
bad pursued the even tenor of hia way, neither enlarging 
nor diminishing his business, hot keeping within those 
bounds which alt former experience told him. were com. 
patible with safety, now began to experience the bitter 
consequences of folly in which he bad had no share. In 
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ymiu be offisred triple «ad ^ttaibuple Mettritiei for the 
amsas neoMsary for tiie tranmotiop of hig buiuieta. T\m^ 
oubravagftnoe and rapaeUy of tbe baoks bad produeedi as 
ibmt natairol fhitt» a geatnl ptottrattQia of coOBneroiiA; 
confidence. Individuaki were aftaid to lend; £:» in tbe 
mkbA 1^ tbe fictitious valae»wbieb epeealation bad fttea. 
to eirery tbing, tfaey could not decide wbetber the prcC- 
fered aeoimfy waa iteal or jUwBoryr wbetbei^!$ubstanlial or. 
a acM pbantao^ of piepefty^ wbicb wcidd mrit to ooftb* 
ing ien tbeir grasp. Tjbe bankci could netlaiMi^.for tb^; 
wcKB ui?ohr«d in the mcibea pf tbeir own wid^-sprjead' 
net; and to extriOM^ th ftw e ol veg, as thp tftmH baasbownig , 
was a task bi^ondtb«»ir' strength. TbeyMd beiw po-r 
teat instriMBMntB in pqodnoing the geneitiilidefaiige«ient#' 
hfost wene utterly pcwsrbm io remedy jii i Tbo corner 
quence was, tluit many m sound and sdisnt flMTobani' 
was arrested by tiiontable neceflsityy in tbe midst oC a 
pfosperous careoFytand <»Migedt» trast his irfhtts eftliDe^-' 
to tbe mercy of bisicredttostandtotiieiportofac^deiit*' 
While 4 b es o d< y t&rat>le.bsnkrnpt6ies wens <»kiag plnce^i 
we beard of no propositisn of rdief from oiir4egMlatiiiie ; 
but tbe inst«int th«itthe banksi those {>rei«Gc^ temteins 
froas which tbe 8tc«M«as of nnscbief fiowe^ became in*- 
seUont^ aU other bwii^Qgs o( the state wasjaid «Bi]de»» 
and tbe sole quesiicm deemed worthy <^ consideration 
was what means sb^drbe devised for propping tip^ thef 
worthless monopoly institutiona. Astheresidtoflegieb.. 
tive wisdom, employed on this oonuaendaUe sAject^ we 
bare the following law. 

To discuss the pai^icular provisions of th/e W which 
we have submitted to our readers would be a waste of 
their time and our own. It is enough tbat is the law. 
The measure, which the exigency of the. times could not 
but Suggest to every mind at aU imbued; with the true 
21* ,.,,.•.- 
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priaciples of eeoBomie fteedmn, lias not beea accomplMi* 
ed ; but in its st^ad, « mearare has been adopted, bj a« 
overwhelming majority, to tontinue the privilefpes of an 
aJKliated league of mottopoKe^after the condtti^m on which 
thoae privileges were cnriginaHf granted haa been yioku 
ted, and tb&object they were dseigiied to effi»dt has utterly 
failed. ^ The chartered banks should hav^ been left^to 
their £ate. if* they are Bolyent> no loss could occur to 
any connected with- them, nearl^r or remotely, by such a 
cMMe ; and if they are iniM>Kent, on #hat. priaeiple of 
JMtiee are they permittod io oonthiue their depredatioiis 
OH the community? The repeal of alt the restraints on 
the trade in tnoney would open the field of banking to 
nmersal enterprise and compeititSeB; and enterprise and 
competition, in 4^at bmnch of btisiness, as in every other, 
woukl lead to tlM happiest remilts. 

It was once leared that rsligion coaid not flourish, if 
ss^amted frmn the sap^riision of govemmeot; birt the 
sucoesB df the Tohuittfy prinei}]^ in this country ban 
raMed the theories of hiennrchtfl^ 9hb soceess ef the 
lailiAtary principle jn banking would he not less eaam* 
plary. The day is coming,^weiLre oonvinoisd^ when men 
wiH miiversally deprecate all oonneiaioii between Ji^mk 
0tld Slaief with aa much abhorrent eamestness-as th»y 
now deprecate a connexion Mtween Church mnd StaU. 
; We have no estabHshed i^eligion ; why need we have an 
ertaUished bank ? One <tf two things is absohitely car* 
tain : either wo mi»t utterly dissolfie the affairs of pelL. 
tics from those of trade ; or we most go back to the ays. 
tern of federal supervision. We must either have no 
chartered bank, or we must have a national bank. We 
mu^ either leave trade wholly free, or place it under 
effectual control. Bad as is the scheme of a federal bank, 
worse ev3s are to be dreaded from the fraud and folly of 
state monopolies. The only true S3r8tcm-^th!e system 
which has been proved to be good in eveiy thing to which 
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it» pnnei^es have been appHed-^tiie system in entire 
accordance with the fundamental maxims qT tiberty^^ 
to ocsifiDe politics to the afiairs of gorernmenty and leave 
t^de to its own laws. When oar fedegral Government, 
and our State gbviernmenis separate thenisdves entirely 
from banking and credit, recognizing nothing as money 
but money, keeping their own revenoesln their own cus*- 
tody, and leaving men to form their own system of cur-' 
reney and cretfiit, without interv^itiony further than to en* 
force the oUigation of contracts, or exact the penalty of 
Tidating them— then, and. not t^ then, ^all we be a 
happy and a prosperous people. 



NBW8PAM:R NOMINATIONS. 

Ii? our last number, Wfac^ commenting on the ^ nonpar- 
tisan" professions of the whig travelling committee, wef 
stated that the proceedings of that veracious body had a 
direct refbrence to an intended nomination, atnodrntant 
day, of Mr. W<A>ster, as a candidate fbr Che ofllce of 
Pk«si(knt. Circumstaltces have forced this nomination 
to be ^made, in an informal manner, at an earlier day than 
was anticipated. The Evening Stati of Hiursday last, 
having intimated, in pretty positive terms, th^t Mr. Clay 
is entitled to the support of the aristocracy^ as their next 
candidate fbr the chief executive Office of the Confed.^ 
eracy, the Commercud Advertiser and the iimmcon of 
the fottowing evening eagerly reprehended the movement 
of their contemporary, and protested that Daniel Webster 
was their man^ We are sorry to observe aily signs of 
division in the ninks of our adversaries. We, should be 
much better pleased to see them all unite, with one mind 
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aBdh«art^OBa«iigkindividmLl; imd we sbouU ba still 
better pleaeed if tbat indiykUial were Mr. W^ter. This 
would bring the /strife oa the true grouod of antagoiiist- 
peliticsl priBci{^es* It ^ould. call ii|HHi the people to 
artay theiiisel?es uadef the standard either of dem^craoy 
or ari^ocracy. It would show concUisiv^y whether ihe 
inteUigence of this opuatry acknowledges the maxim thkt 
** PnorsBTT IB THS TfST OF XBBiTy" OT whether it still 
boUs to the opposite^iaaium, <* Tmm aavAunnr of huxak 

The aristocratie, psi^ty ougfaA to select Air« Webster 
for their candidate. They acted scarvily towards him 
in the last contest* To thrust him aside from the field, 
that they might array themselves under the petticoat, 
banner of so poor an <' avAilable," such a mere effigy of 
a leader, as CrsBfs^ HairrisoBy wap^ ^ sty the least, 
mortifying treatment. They owe Mr. Webster repara- 
.tion. They owe it to themselves, teoy to pursue a more 
dignified couise* Their political projects, heretolbre^ 
have been palpaUe o^mfeesions pf in&iiority. Thej^ hayo 
sought to disguise the, true issue. They have seized 
hold of teidporaxy.and local questions*. They have sdected 
candidate^ not /frith reference to their ea|iacity or t>rin^ 
ci^es, but sdsly with leference to their suppoied power 
<^ healing divisiops, and uniting separate interests* It is 
tio^ they should come out in their true charaeters^ and 
avow the real objects for which they contend. Let them 
dedare, then, their rooted distrust, of the intelligence 
and integrity ]itf the maaa of the people ^ ^eir belief that ■ 
property is the test, of merit, and should be the basis ^ . 
suffrage ; their opinion that the duty of ^government i^ . 
to take care of the rich, leaving it to the rich to take car» 
of the poor ; and their desire, for the fiirtheranoe of thes» 
objects, to establish a federal bank, with sufficient capital 
to buy i^mraiand presies, like cattle in .the market. At 



\ fiieendoffiseh accmfestioiiof fiu&, DothiBgeoiddbein^ 
better keeping than tbe BoauM^on of I>itiuel Webster 
^r the office of Preiident. 

Mr. Webster is e&rUiaiy a gfsat mm. We Aould 
oppose hioa, wholly, heMrtify,«iid wit|i«U^ the ^seal of a. 
firm convictioii that his ptiaoiplea ai« hoatile to liberty. 
But we do not hesitate to caH him a great man ; a maA; 
of strong and capacious mind,. much information, vigoir* 
ous powers of reasoning, aad an unoonoion flow of sten» 
and majestic eloqneiKse* He is greatiir as alawyer thani 
as a stat^man ; - hut in both oharactaes be stands in the/ 
ibremost rank. We udmire th« en^gy of his faculties«r 
When passages of his speeches fome beiov9us,ji^arat9^ 
from a consideration of the queslicms^iehebfited them,; 
we always pen)se them with delight* Th^ pleasure they,/ 
afford us is but the iniEoluntfiry homage, which the mind ; 
pays to a superior intellect ; but it changes, by a na- 
tural transition, to an opposite feeling, when we are led 
to reflect upon the nature of the otijects fiur which he is 
exerting hir ainlitiss. . Not to lin^ist iit eaflranchising his 
fellow-man ; nOt to hapten that glorious day-spring of 
equal liberty, which is beginning to dhwn upon the world ; 
net to sfvead wideband wider the prineq^Hrofdembontlie 
freedom, and breidi dowa^ the artlfioialaad anstocratio^ 
distindionsi Which diveifsify the smrfaDe of society with; 
such hideous inequalities, does Me* ^ebster raise hin> 
Toieein the >Senato4iouse. The dogmas of his politi*) 
cat creed,, like the dogmas of iln laiokiaBi irdigioin^ 
would coaafine the. blessii^ of govertMnent, as the latter ' 
would those of heaven, to an e»;kisiTe few, leating all; 
ibe other myrvBi^ of men to toil and sweat in a state <^ 
immitigable, degra^ion. This it ihe Ime end and aim : 
qf the ai istocratip creed. This is the true and inevitable > 
tendency of their measares whe emiieiid te a national' 
hai4^« This is timr open profssmoawhsB they pnoclaim 
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tilftt property w the pre<tf of merit, and, by ik& miavoichu 
ble ceiiferae^ tiMit poyerty is Hm proof of oMHMrthiiieBs* 
For those who acknowledge such setttinetits aod motivesy 
Mf • Webster is Hm pMper candidate. - He has taleots 
and acqmremeiits that must coramand respect ; his per* 
•oiml character is QHtaipeftelied ; and he has toiled long 
a&d stronuoMly in Ih^r serfke. We aro ^ad Hiat they 
are about to do idl ih Ibetr power to ronder a grateful re* 
turn. The de tn oewie y wffl now hare something to con- 
tiad against, aa wdl as asmiething to cont e nd for. There 
wID be glory In t>v«Hhfowing soch^^an antagtm^ as 
wen as great gain in preserring the. supremacy of their' 
prineipkn. Wtlh saeh an oppontot as Harrison, ym en« 
ter hmguidty intotlfe contest, as a tadc of mere duty; 
wiA'sdchaonea^'Webster, wesliaHrtiBh into it ^sagerly^ 
as a matted df pfrideas weH aapatriotism. 



TEiL BIOBAliS OF POLITICS. 

, [From tAfi jPlqi^df^er^ JumKlBZJ.} 
w^ionntlm hate Jong notieadr with vegi:et, tiuit 
tha political cMOeatsof this country aro condneted with 
iatemperstttce whoUy unsuiled to oimfliots of reason, aiid 
decided, in a grea:t measare, by the eftirts of the wont 
class of people.' -W* «pply titts phMMe, not to thoan 
whoin the ariitaetftaey designate as the <* bwer orders $ '* 
b«t to thoee onlyi; wliether w^ <» ili^ressed^ and whe« 
ther rich or poor, who eipter into tiie struggle without 
regard for the inherent digiitty of pditics, and without 
reforesea tothe permanent interests of their country and 
of ma n ki nd ; hut animated by selfish citi^ots, by personal 
pr efe s enc es of prejocUces, the desiro of cffice, or tiia- 
bspe of ac»dnipttshing priva^ eods tbroogh ^ iiifls. 



mce of pwty. EleetioM are eoDMoonly loriied upon n» 
mefe gamey o^ wliick 4«pe»ds Ibe dimoa of paHj 
upoiki, the cUrtributioo of cbart<i^red privilege^ B9d the 
aUotaeatof pecuotary lewarde* Tbe «iiteg<Must |irinoi* 
fJei of government, wl^ieb aboidd coovtiitute the aoio 
giouod of coatrov^rajy ate lost sight of is the eagerJiem 
«f sordid motiT^ ; and the stragglei vfaioh dioukl he oae 
4»f puve na«oB» with so aim hat the aohbvaniMit of fOm 
tttical truths wmd the (Hromotkin of Ibe gseateet good ^ 
the greatest numbj^ry sinks into a mere brawl, in whiA 
patsiott^ avacico, and pfoiigaoy, am the prominent 
aetors.. 

If the quBstioaw of govermnent conU be aabmiitted to 
the people in thaaelDed digmtj mi mbiiMet pro|^tioii% 
men woM reason lapon them ealmlyvaad fipame tbw 
opiaioRsaooofdi|ig^otbept«(>eBdeimKiei>fteu&* Tkmm 
is no^hiDg in Ibe iMfcmnc natn^ «f piritlies tfai(t appeala 
to the passions of the multitude. It la an important 
branoh of moraky and its prtnoiples^ Ukaitboee of prif«)Lte 
•tbiest address I be n iselv es to tiie sebeg judg ment of mem 
A stmnge speolade i«ronld be fseseitted, Jhoald are ien 
mathematicians kindle into wtatb.in ibm dboossim of a 
^roblenvanid esAott thair hepoara, mibeasigry termi of 
demagegneES to deeide on the jeiatiae neriti of *oppoiiA0 
modes of demonstn^on. 

The same temperanea asid BodeKatioti wbiab ehsfac* 
ferne the iavosttgatioii of tnrth in the jexaet scienoes^ 
belong net le« to the inhepentnatim of potttics^ whan 
eonfined mt^is the proper ^dd. 

The object of all poHtkianSf in ibe^rict sense of the 
«ipi>ession, is happbiess*-»tbe happtatss ^f a state-rthe 
greatest pesstlde san of happiness of which the social 
oosditton admitB to those individoals-wbo Mve together 
onder ttie sama political orgapitnitian. 

It may be assef tad, as <an nndaniable proposttiiMi, thai 
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It is the daty of every intdligent raan to be a politician. 
This is particalarly tnie of a country, the institutions of 
which admit erery nan to the exercise of equal suffrage. 
AU the dnties of life are embraced under the three heads 
of Ireligion, politics, and monds. The aim of religion is 
to regulate the conduct of man with reference to.happi* 
ness in a future state of bmng ; of politics, to regulate 
his condnet with reference to the happiness of conHnuni* 
ties ; and of morals, to regulate his conduct with refer* 
enee to indiridital happiness. 

Happiness, tiien, is fhe rad and aim of these three 
great a^d comprehensiye branches of duty % and no man 
perfecdy discharges the obligations imposed by either, 
who neglects these which te others enfoin. The right 
Soldering of a s«ale^aifect% fer weal or wo, the interests of 
ttwltitudes of honuui homgs; and erery indiridual of 
those maltitudsshas a direet interest, therefor^ in its 
toing ordered atijgiit 

«(I am a man^" says Terencei in a phrase as beimtiAil 
ftr the hannony of its language, as the IbeaoTolenoe and 
nniversal truth of >its sentiment, ^ and nothing can he in- 
difierent to me which.liflbets hnmuiity.'' 

The sole legitimate el^t of poklks, then, is the 
happiness of communities. They who call themselves 
politicians, having other objects, are not politicians, hot 
demagogues. But is itin the natnie of thi^s, that the 
sincere and single desure to promote smsh a system of 
government as would most ofibctuaHy seoare the greatest 
amount of general happiness, can draw into aetkm such 
viol^it passions, prompt such fierce declamatibn, autho- 
rize such angry criminations, and occasion such strong 
appeals to the worst nn^ves of the venal and base, as wo 
constantly see and hear in every conflict of the antago. 
nist parties of our country 1 Or does not this efl^t . 
arise from causes improperly mixed with pditics, and 
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with which th^ have no intrinsic affinity ? Does it not 
arise from the fact, that government, instead of seeking 
to promote the greatest happiness of the community, by 
confining itself rigidly within its true fi^ of action, has 
extended itself to embrace a thousand objects which 
^ould be left to the regulation of social morals, and 
unrestrained competition, one man with another, without 
-political assistance or check? Are our elections, in 
trath, a means ^ deciding mere questions of govern* 
m^it, or does not the decisicHi of numerous questicms 
affecting private interests, schemes of selfishness, ra- 
pacity, and cunping, d0pend upon them, even more than 
cardinal principles of politics 1 

It is to tUs fact, we are persuaded, that the immo* 
rality and lieentioueness of party ccoitests are to be 
ascribed. If governme^ were jreatricted to the few and 
simple ol3Jects contemplated in the democratic creed, the 
i^ere proteetion of person, life, and property ; if its fuiPc* 
tions, were limited to the mere guardianship of the equal 
rights of men> and its action, in all cases, were ii#ir 
enced, not by. the paltry suggestions of present expedi* 
ency, but the eternal principles of justice ; • we should 
find reason to congratulate ourselves on the change, in 
the improved tone of public morals, as weU as in the in* 
creased prosperity of trade. 

The religious man, then, as well as the political and 
social moralist, should exert his influence to bring about 
the auspicious reformation. Nothing can be more self, 
evident than the demoralizing influence of special legis- 
lation. It degrades politics into a mere scramble for 
rewards obtained by a violation of the equal rights of 
the people ; it • perverts the holy sentiment of patriot- 
ism ; induces a feverish avidity for sudden wealth ; 
fosters a spirit of wild and dishonest speculation ; with, 
draws industry from its accustomed channels of useful 
Vol. 11—28 
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occupation ; confounds tlie established distinctioiis be* 
tween virtue and rice, konoar and riiame, respecta- 
bility and degradation; pampers kucmy; and leads to 
intemperance^ dissipation^ and proiigacj, in a thousand 
tonns* 

The remedy is easy. It is to confine goremment 
within the imrroweet Umits of necessary duties. It to 
disconnect bank and state, tt is to give freedom to 
trade, and leave enterprise, CMnpetition, and a just public 
sen s e of right to aocompUsh by their natural energies, 
what the artificial system of legishitive che<^ andbalances 
has so s^nally fayed in accomplishing. The fedeml 
government has nothing to do, but to h<4d itself entirely 
aloof from banki^, having no mere connexion with it, 
^an if banks did not exist It should receive its 
revenues in nothing not lecognined as money by the 
ComtitutioB, and pay nothing else to those empk>yed in 
its service. Tbib state governments iriioold repeal their 
laws imposing restraints on tiie free exercise of capital 
and credit. They should avoid,^or the future, dl le^s- 
hition not in tiie fufiest accordance wi^ the letter and 
spirit of that glorio«B maxim of democratic doctrine, 
which acknowledges the equality of man's political righte. 
l^ese are tiie easy steps l^ which we might arrive at the 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

The steps are easy; but paasira, ignorance, and 
selfishness, are gathered round them, and oppose our as. 
cent. Agrarian, leveller, and visionary, are the epithets, 
tnare powerful than arguments, with which they resist 
us. Shidl we yield, discouraged, and submit to be aU 
ways governed by the worst passions of the worst portions 
of mankind ; or by one bold effort, shall we regenerate 
our institutions, and make government, indeed, not the 
dispenser of privileges to a few for their efi^ts in sub- 
VerUng the rights of the many, but the beneficent pro* 
meter of the equal happiness of all! The monopdists 



mre prostmied by the explosiioii of their orercl^rged 
aystem ; they are wieoked by the regurgitation of their 
owB flood of mischief; they are^ buried beneath the 
ruins of the baseless fabric they had presumptuously 
reared to such a towering height. 

Now is the time ibr the friends of freedom to bestir 
themselTes. Let us accept the invitation of this glorious 
opportunity to establish, on an enduring foundation, the 
true principles of political and econooiic freedom. 

We may be encountered with clamorous revilings ; 
but they only betray the evil temper which ever distin* 
gttishes wilful error and baffled s^lMmess. We may 
be denounced with opprobrious epithets ; but they only 
show the want of cogent arguments. The worst of 
these ia only the stale charge of ttZCroMin, which is not 
worthy of our regard. To be ultra is not necessarily U$ 
be wrong. Extreme opinions are justly censurable only 
when they are erroneous ; but who can be reprehended 
fi»r going too far towards the right t 

<* If the two eztremeSy'V^ays Milton^ in answer to the 
same poor ol3JectioB» ** be vice and yirtuoy falsehood and 
trutfay the greater extremity c^ virtue and superlative truth 
we run into, the more virtuous and the more wise we be* 
eorae ; and he that, flying from degenerate corrupti(Hi» 
fiMurs to shoot hinuself too far into the meeting embraoee 
of a divinely warranted reformation, might better not have 
ruaatalL" 



"ABOLITION INSOLENCE." 

[JFWmm tJU PlmindeaUr, July 39, 1837.] 

Undbs this head, the Washingtm.Ghbe copies, from 
a Boston newspaper, the following paragraph : 

^ The ingolence of m)me of the reckless agitators whp 
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fttterept to ezcite the people by their mad practices, 19 
insufferable. On the fourth, the American fiag — the flag 
of the Union — the national banner — was suspended from 
a cord extended from Conce^ Hall to the lUumiruOor 
office nearly opposite. In scandalous derision of this glo- 
rious emblem, every star and stripe of which is as dear to 
every true American citizen as * the apple of his eye,' a 
placard emanating, as we learn, from the lUummator of- 
fice, was suspended by the side of the flag, bearing in 
large letters, on one side; * Slavery's Cloak,' and on the 
other * Sacred to oppression.' It remained only till it 
was noticed, when it was soon torn down. It is credita- 
ble to the assembled citizens who saw the scandalous 
scroll, that their insulted feelings were not urged to vio- 
lent exasperation against the perpetrators of the outrage^ 
and that the deed was treated with the contempt it de- 
served." 

The insolence of the abolitionists, in the case here ad- 
duced, owed its inmfferalileixess to its truth. While the 
people are told that the spirit of the federal compact for- 
bids every attempt to promote the emancipation of three 
millions of fellow-beings, held in abject and cruel bondage, 
and that even the free discussion of the question of slave- 
ry is a sin against the Union, a <' reckless disregard of 
consequences " deserving the fiercest punishment which 
*« popular indignation" can suggest, we are forced to con- 
sider the emblem of our federal union a cloak for slcx)ery 
and a banner devoted to the cav^e of the most hateful op^ 
pression. The oppression which our fathers suffered from 
Great Britain was nothing in comparison with that which 
the negroes experience at the hands of the slaveholders. 
It may be <* abolition insolence" to say these things ; but 
as they are truths which justice and humanity authorize 
us to speak, we shall not be too dainty to repeat them 
whenever a fitting occasion is presented. Every Ameri* 
can who, in any way, authorizes or couptenances slavery. 



is dfBtralict to hiaivLty as a cbristiaiiya patriot, tad a mas. 
Every one does couiUoimDoe and aothcnrize it» who siif. 
iexs any opportuaity (^ expresttiig bis deep abborrence of 
its manifold abomiiiatioiis to pass by uiiimpFoved* If the 
fireemen of tb9 north and w^ ouid but speak out on 
this subject in such terms as ihm consciences proqapt, 
we sboujd soon have to re>oiee in tbe complete enfran- 
cbisem^it of our negio bretbren of tbe soutb. 

If an extensive a^ weU-arraoged insurrection of tbe 
Uacks sbould occur in any of tbe slave states, we shouU 
probably see tbe freemen of tbis quarter of tbe country 
rallying itf ound tbat ** glwous embfem" wbieb is so mag* 
nilo^piently spoken of in tbe foregoing extract, and marcb^ 
ing beneatb its folds to take sides witb the slaveholder!^ 
and reduce the poor negroesi strug^ing for liberty, to bea* 
vier bondage than they endured before. It may be ^ abo- 
lition insolence" to call tbis << glorious emblem" the 
standard of of^ression, but, at all events, it isunanswera. 
ble truth. For our part, we call it so in a spirit, not of 
insotence, not of pride speaking in terms of petulent con- 
tempt, but of deep humility aad abBsement We con. 
fiiss, witb tbe keenest mortification and chagrin, tbat the 
banner of our country is the ^nUem, not of justice and 
freedom, but of oppression ; thatitistbesynirfM^ofacom* 
pact which recognizes, in palpaUe and outrageous contra- 
diction of tbe great principle of liberty, the right of one 
man to bold another as property ; and tbat we are liaUe 
at any moment to be required, under all our obligations 
of oitizensbip, to array ourselves beneath it« and wage a 
war, of extermination if necessary, against tbe slave, for 
no crime but asserting hk right of equal humanity-*— the 
eelfevident truth Hhat all men are created equal, and have 
an unalienable right oC life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Would we comply with euch a requisitioB ? 
No! ralfasr would we see oiv ri|j^ tm lopped from oar 
S3^ 



•body, and the mtittlated trunk itself gored with mortal 
wounds, than raise a finger in opposition tcf men strug- 
gling in the holy cause of freedom. The obligations of 
citizenship are strong, hut those of justice, humanity and 
religion stronger. We earnestly trust that the great con* 
test of opinion which is now going on in this country may 
terminate in the enfranchis«ment of the slaves, without 
recourse to the strife of blood ; but should the oppressed 
bondmen, impatient of the tardy progress of truth urged 
only in discussion, attempt to burst their chains by a more 
Tic^nt and shorter process, they should never encounter 
our arm, nor hear our voice, in the ranks of their oppo- 
nents. We should stand a sad spe<^tor of the conflict ; 
and whatever commiseration we might feel for the dis- 
eomfiture of the oppressors, we should pray that the bat« 
tie might end in giving freedom to the oppressed. 



THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 

[Fromtk€Plaindealer,Ai$gu8il9;l&37.] . "^ 
The opposition party and the monopoly democrats are 
alike the friends of an exclusite banking system, but 
differ widely, as to the authority on which such a system 
should rest. The one side advocates the monarchical 
principle of a great central bank established by federal 
authority, and the other is equally strenuous in favour of 
the aristocratic principle of state institutions. They 
both agree in the most extravagant eulogiums of « the 
credit system," and consider it the source of all the 
blessings and advantages which we enjoy. They alike 
^disclaim, with seeming enthusiasm, on the resources of 
wealth which our country contains, on the activity of its 
industry, the boldness of its enterprise, and the fertility 
of its invention, ever on the stretch for new and speedier 
modes of gain ; and they alike demand, with an air of 
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^riumpfa, what has caused these resources of wealth to be 
explored, what has given energy to industry, confidence^ 
and enterprise, and quickness to the inventive focilities 
of our countrymen, but the happy influence of << the credit 
system ?" It iajhis, they tell us which had du^ our ca» 
nals, constructed our railroads, filled the forest, aiid caused 
the wilderness to smile with waving harvests. Every 
good which has happened to our country they ascribe to 
the credit system, and every evil which now afflicts it 
they allege may be efiectually remedied by its aid. But 
they differ widely as to the mode of remedy ; a cordon 
of state monopolies being the object aimed at on the ob« 
side, and ti great central money power the dariing pro. 
ject of the other. 

For our own part, we are free to acknowledge that if 
"we were confined to a choice of these evils we should 
not hesitate to decide in favour of the central bank. 
We are not alone in this sentiment. There are myri. 
ads and tens of myriads of true-hearted democrats in the 
land who, if the unhappy alternative were alone presented 
to them of a federal bank or a perpetuation of the system 
of exclusively privileged state monopolies, woM decide 
promptly and earnestly in favour of the former. Better 
a single deq)ot, however galling his rule, than more gall- 
ing tyranny of a contemptible oligarchy. While a federal 
bank is not more dangerous to the principles of political 
liberty, its influence would be less extensively pemieioafl 
to public morals. They who live in the purlieus of a 
monarch's court ipay draw out but a sickly existence ; 
but the moral health of a whole c<H]ntry supers, when it 
is under the domination of a league of petty tyraiits who 
fix their residences in every town, and taint the univer. 
sal atmosphere with the contagion of luxurious example. 
Bad as is the monarchical principle of a federal bank, 
the aristocratic principle, which would distribute the 
same tremendous power among a thousand institutions 
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ttMt^red throu^KMit tiie c(»ifedem<^, is worse. MiMi- 
jLind auffisrod heavier opprewi<»i under the rule of the 
finidal baroosy than they had ever before suffered when 
the. polidcal power wa| ceiitered in the tturpne. But they 
anr ved not at the rich blessings of freedom, unti] mo. 
BareUcal and feudal tyranny were both overthrown, and 
the doctrine of divine right and exchifflve privilege gave 
way belore tl|at of universal equality. 

He who compares the financial history of Europe with 
its pdiitieal, will be surprised to find how perfect is the 
mudogy between them. H^ ingenious and philos<^>hi* 
«al mind would be weU empbyed in running the parallel* 
It would be found that pditieal revulsions, as well as 
commercial, are the inevitable result, sooner or later, of 
conferring exclusively on the few privileges that belcmg, 
by nature, in common to all ; and that all violations of 
^ holy principfe of equal rights, whUe in politics, they 
produce tiHaults, insuneetioBs, and civil war, in economy, 
ttievciae a ccorresfknidiBg influ^ice, and are followed by 
pamc, revulsion, and a complete overthrow of ail the 
e stabl ished commereial rdations of society. 

The findamental maxim <^ democracy and of politi-» 
«al economy is the same. They both acknowledge the 
equal rights of all mankind, and they both oontempkte 
the institution of t< a wise and frugal government, which 
idiall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise fr^e to regulate their own pursuits of in- 
dustry axid improvement, and shall not take from the 
iBOttth of labour the bread it has eanied.'' The pre* 
servation of man's equal rights is the be-all and the end- 
all of the natural system of goyernmeot. The great 
maxim which acknowledges human equality is, in the 
politftcal worid, what gravitation is in the physical — a 
negulatkig principle, ^hich, left to itself, harmoniously 
arranges the various parts of the stupendous whol^ 
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equalizes their movements, and reduces all things to flie 
most perfect organization. Monarchy, aristocracy, and 
all other forms of government, are founded on principles 
which deny the equal rights of mankind, and they all 
attempt to substitute an artificial system for that of 
nature. The effect is sometimes to produce a seeming 
increase of prosperity for a time ; but nature avenges 
her violated laws sooner or later, and overthrows the un- 
substantial fabric of presumption and pride. 

The great end which is alone worthy of the efforts of 
the champions of democratic and economic truth, i^ to 
institute the natural system in all matters both of politics 
, and political economy. Let them aim to simplify gorem- 
ment, and confine it to the fewest purposes compatible 
with social order, the mere protection of men from 
mutual "aggression. We need but few laws to accora- 
plish this object. We need particularly few in regard 
to trade. What is the whole essence and mystery of 
trade, but an exchange of equivalents to promote the con- 
venience of the parties to the barter ? Leave the terms, 
then, to be settled by men's own notions of mutual con* 
venience and advantage. There is no need of political 
interference. 

Extreme simplicity is usually considered as the ton- 
dition of barbarism, before man has raised himself by 
science and art from the degradation of mere animal na- 
ture. But the saying that extremes meet is as true in 
politics as in any of its applications. Simplicity may be 
the goal, as well as the starting-point, of social effort. Is 
it not a fact verified by the observation of every man of 
cultivated mind, that in religion, in literature, in art, and 
in the conventional manners of a community, simplicity 
and refinement go hand in hand 1 As society advances 
it throws off its cumbrous forms and ceremonies ; it fol- 
lows more and more the simple order of nature, which 
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don notluDg in vain, Imt carries on its stupendous openu 
tions by the directest processes, linking cause and eEactf 
without superfluous complication, and adapting its means 
with the utmost exactness to the*end« Copipare the na- 
tions of the earth, and see if simplicity and refinement 
are not always found together, in whatever respect the 
comparison is instituted* In architecture, why are the 
gorgeous edifices of Constantinople, glittering with <« bar- 
baric pomp and gold," deemed inlmor to the plainer 
structures of the cities in western £nrope ? In literature, 
why are poems crowded With oriental splendour of 
imagery, and heaped with elaborate ornaments of diction, 
thrown aside by the reader of taste for those which 
breathe the unstudied sweetness of nature 1 In manners, 
why do those seem the most refined which seem most 
truly to flow fit>m the promptings of native amenity and 
elegance of sod T It is because that is most exoellent 
which comes nearest to the mmplicity of nature. Na- 
ture does nothing in vain. 

Simplicity in government is not less a prop^ olject of 
those who wish to raise and refine the political condition 
of mankind. Look at those governments which are the 
the most complex, and you will find that they who live 
under them are the most wretched. As governments 
approach simplicity, the people rise in dignity and hap- 
pii^ess ; and all experience as well as all sound reasoning 
on the certain data of induction, bears us out in the con- 
clusion^ that when they conform most nearly to the sim- 
plicity of nature, then will mankind have reached the 
utmost bound of political prosperity. Then will the 
cumbrous artificial and arlutrary contrivance of ^ the 
credit systeiQ," be abandoned, for the harmonious and 
beneficiid operation of natural, spontaneous credit, the 
fisee exercise of confidence between man and man. 
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lljr«electk>iw from Mr. Leggett*« poWfehed woAm htm cIom. I had boped 
to be able to add to this Ccrileciion some extracts from hit eoneq)«ideiiee. Bat 
Want of space prevents it. 1 cannot resist, however, the temptatioa of cluing 
^lese volumes with the following beautiful expression of his free and proud 
^rit. Another occasion may hereafter offer or laying before the nublic further 



sp^imena of his eirislolaifr s^le. The annexed letter refers to the Congressional 
dection of 1838, when Mr. L. w^ candidate in the nomiaatiog committee. 



Copy qf a Letter from Wm. L^goett, to . 



Ayj^sms&s, New Rochslls, October 24th, 18S8. 

Mt Dxar Sir — Your kind letter of last Sunday came duly to my hands, 
as I trust this will to yoiu^ The sanguine terms in which you express 
yourself, antl in which you are not aione^ do not inspire me with equal 
confidence of the result your anticipate. I have hut faint expectations that 
the nominatioa'of — .—— can oe set aside, and another name substi* 
tuted in place of his. The same infllhences which carried him through the 
committee will force him down the throats of the people. The retaineM 
and m3rrmidons of the office-holders are a numerous, active, aad discapliaed 
band, and their leaders have possession of the secret passes of our eaaip* 
The great meeting can be paciced, as well as the nominating coBMiiittee* 
And when you add to t^e number of those whom venal motives wilLdirectlj 
actuate, the smaller, but not contemptible numbers, who will ignorantly, 
but honestly, appi%ve the ticlcet as it stands, from fear of creating division 
in our pajrty, should the^do otherwise ; and another number, smaller th«i 
either, perhaps, (so at least my self-love whispers me,) who are opposed 
\o me, because they deem me rash, impetuous, and inexpe rieaced, or tlMt 
I would weaken a ticket to its undoing, otherwise strong ehou^ to be car* 
ried— when you add these several elements of opposition to me together^ 
jou will find, I think, that they make a sum total mudi ^eater thaa the 
aggregate of^ those who regard me in that favourable light m. which I am 
ham>y to be esteemed by you. 

But though we cannot very confidently hone to effect our object eDtirelv, 
I consider it fully in our power to teach the aemocracy a good lesson. We 
may teach them to distrust nominating committees, and all th^t worse tban 
worthless machinei^ of party which (Hactes the selection of men, and, coiw 
sequently, the decision of great measures, so far from the direct control of 
the popular will. They who are loudest and most incessant in the advo- 
cacy of regular nomination and established usages, know well what power- 
ful weapons such nominations, and such usages, place in the hands <^ 
crafl and chicanery. 

What I am most afrkid of is, that some of my friends, in their too earnest 
zeal, wiU place me in a false position before the public oa the slavery 
BubjecL I am an abolitionist. I hate slavery in all its forms, degrees, and 
influences ; and I deem myself bound by the highest moral aiMl political 
obligations, not to Let that sentiment of hate lie dormant and smouldering in 
mf own breast, but to give it free vent, and let it bla2e forth that it may 
kindle equal at dour through the whole sphere of my influence. I would 
not have this fact disguised or mystified, for any office the people have it in 
their power to ^ve. Rather, a thousand times rather, would I again 
meet the denunciations of Tammany Hall, and be stigmatized with aU the 
ibul epithets with which the anti-aboHtion vocabulary abounds, thui recant. 
Of deny one tittle of my creed. Abolition is, in my sense, a necessary and 
a glorious part of democracy ; and 1 hold the right and the duty to discuss the 
sunject of slavery, and to expose its hideous evils in all its bearings, moral, 
soaal, and political, as of infinitely higher moment than to carry fifty sub* 
treasury biHs. That I should discharge this duty temperately, and should 
not let it come in collision with ouer duties ; that I should not let 
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iHitred of tlaTery tranieeiid the exprest obligations of the Con^tution. 
or violate its clear spirit, I hope and trust you think sufficiently well 
of me to believe. But what I fear is, (not from you, however,) that 
some of my advocates and champions will seek to recommend me to popu- 
lar support, by representing that I am not an aboli\ionis(, which is false. ^11 
that I have wriUen gives the lie to it. All I shall write will give the lie to 
it. 

And let me here add|, (apart (rom any consideration already adverted to,) 
that, as a matter of mere policy, I would not, if I could, have my name dis- 
joiaed fi*om abolitionism. To be an abolitionist, is to be an incendiary now, 
as, three years ago, to be an anti-monopolist, was to be a leveller, and a Jack 
Cade, ^e what those three short years nave done in effecting the anti- 
monopoly reform ; and depend upon it, that the next three years — or, if not 
diree, say three times three, if you please, will work a greater revolution 
CD the slavery Question. The stream of public opinion now sets against 
us; but it is aoout to turn, and the regurgitation will be tremendous*,. 
Proud in that day may well be'the man who can float in triumph on the flr^"^ 
refluent wave, swept onward by the deluge which he, himself, in advance of 
his fellows, had largely shared in occasioning. Such be my fate ! and, 
living or dead, it will, in some measure, be mine. I have written my name 
in ineffaeeabte letters on the abolition record ; and whether the reward 
ultimately come in the shape of honours to the living man, or a tribute to 
the memory o£ a departed one, I would not forfeit my right to it, for as 
nauy (^ees as — — has in his ^ft, if each of them was gi eater than his 
own. - What has led me into all this idle, and perhaps y^ may think, vain- 
glorious prate, is an apprehension created in my mind by the article in the 
fJew Erij prefacing an abridged copy of my letter to ■ That ar- 

ticle->written, unquestionably, in the kindest spirit, speaks of my Wtter 
as showing that I am not an abolitionist. It shows no such thing ; and if 
I had thought it liable to such a construction, it should never have left my 
bands. — — — abridged and altered my communication, on his own 
respomnbiti^, and as soon as I heard (torn tiim, that he intended to do so^ 
I wrote to him, admonishing him not to place me in a false position. 
But I stand by what ■ has done. He has changed my language 

sligbtly, and made some omissions : but the letter, as published, represents 
me trulv, as far as it goes. 

TheKew Era, however, goes much further, and jumps to a conclusion 
wide. Heaven knows, of the truth. As yet, I do not perceive that there is 
any absolute need of my interfering in the matter, but let me solicit of your 
friendship, to have a personal eye, as far as you can, to the doings of these 
gentry. Their next step may possibly be, to place me before the commu- 
te, as a pro-slavery champion. Keep them, (or God's sake, from commit- 
ting any such foolery, for the sake of getting me into Congress. Let — — - 
and — and others of like kidney, twist themselves into what shapes 
they please, to gratify the present taste of the people, but as for me, I am 
not formed of such pliant materials, and choose to retain, undisturbed, tho 
image of my God, 

Excuse me for scribbling all this farrago to you ; but I am really anxious 
not to be placed before the public in a false and discoloured lijght. I do 
not wish to cheat the people of their votes. I would not get their support, 
any more than their money, under false pretences. I am, what I am I and 
if that does not suit them. I am content to stay at home, praying God, in 
the meantime, to mend their taste, which prefers a *' mought and a 
moughl,^ not democrat, to one who is, at least, honest and zealous in 
their cause. ' 

Yours' truly, 

WM. LEGGETT. 
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